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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  May  29,  1928. 
Sir:  Transmitted  herewith  is  a  report  on  the  administration  in 
10  localities  of  public  aid  to  mothers  in  their  own  homes.     The  study 
was  made  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Bogue,  State  supervisor  of  the  Mothers' 
Assistance  Fund,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare,  who  has 
also  written   the   report.     Acknowledgment   is   made   of   the   help 
received  from  officials  in  the  localities  studied,  who  not  only  cooper- 
ated at  the  time  the  information  was  being  gathered  but  also  read 
the  sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  their  own  work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Grace  Abbott,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MOTHERS'  AID  IN 
TEN  LOCALITIES 


PURPOSE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  covered  by  this  report  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  on  public  aid  to  mothers  with  dependent  chiklren 
in  their  own  homes,  first  called  ""  mothers'  pension  committee," 
which  was  organized  in  1921  at  the  request  of  public  officials  in  the 
mothers'  aid  field,  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  family  division  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  At  the  conference  of  moth- 
ers' aid  officials  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1923,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  be 
requested  to  make  further  studies  of  standards  relating  to  health, 
liousmg,  and  education,  in  the  belief  that  such  studies  would  encour- 
age })ublic  agencies  to  evaluate  their  present  policies  more  cai'efully 
and  would  lead  to  the  definition  of  minimum  standards  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  child  care. 

During  1921-22  the  committee  made  a  study  by  questionnaire  of 
the  use  among  mothers'  aid  agencies  of  household  budgets  as  the  basis 
for  determining  the  allowances,  and  a  report  was  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  mothers'  aid  officials  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  28,  1922,  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.^ 

The  extension  of  mothers'  aid  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  States  that  have  enacted  motliers' 
aid  laws,  in  the  funds  appropriated,  and  in  the  number  of  children 
benefiting  under  them.^ 

Because  of  these  facts  and  the  request  of  the  committee  this  study 
was  undertaken  to  gather  material  bearing  upon  standards  and  poli- 
cies of  administration  with  particular  reference  to  health,  housing, 
education,  and  recreation.  In  eacli  of  the  10  localities  included  in 
the  study  a  general  schedule  was  filled  out  coA^ering  the  policies  and 
standards  of  the  agencies  on  these  four  points.  Case  records  selected 
by  the  agencies  as  representative  of  their  practices  in  the  four  fields 
under  consideration  were  given  intensive  study.  Visits  were  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  family 
visitor  or  the  agency  executive  to  the  homes  of  selected  families 
in  each  locality.     As  the  children  14  and  15  j^ears  old  (IG  and  17  in 

'  See  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Mothers'  Pensions,  held  under  the  auspices  of^  the 
mothers'  pension  committee,  family  division  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
and  the  Children's  liureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  (U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion  No.   109,   Washington,   1922). 

-The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  estimated  in  1923  that  about  i:50,00<»  children  in  the 
United  States  on  a  given  date  were  i-ecipients  of  aid.  It  was  estimated  in  1927  that  at 
any  given  date  in  that  year  approximately  200,000  children  were  receiving  public  aid  in 
their  homes  (Public  Aid  to  Mothers  with  Dependent  Children,  p.  21,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  162   (revised),  Washington,  1928). 
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2  ADMINISTRATION    OF   MOTHERS'   AID   IN    TEN   LOCALITIES 

one  locality)  were  those  who  in  case  of  emergency  in  the  home  would 
be  compelled  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  and  the  data  in  regard  to 
those  of  this  age  who  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates 
would  indicate  therefore  the  policy  of  the  agency  administering 
mothers'  aid,  a  special  study  of  the  records  was  made  on  this  point. 
Individual  schedules  were  filled  out  for  all  children  of  these  ages  in 
families  in  which  allowances  had  been  granted.  Such  items  were 
ascertained  as  grade  and  school  in  which  each  child  was  enrolled; 
basis  on  which  schooling  was  continued;  grade  completed  and  age  at 
leaving  school;  occupation,  wages,  and  contribution  to  the  family 
support  if  the  child  was  working ;  and  some  data  on  physical  and 
psychological  examinations  and  the  vocational  and  educational 
advice  given.  . 

It  was  desired  to  make  this  study  as  representative  as  possible  in 
regard  to  geographical  location,  the  unit  covered,  and  the  type  of 
administrative  agency.     The  following  types  of  unit  were  studied :  '^ 
1.  Six  counties  in  which  a  large  city  was  included : 
Cook  County,  111.  (including  Chicago) ;  Wayne  County, 
Mich,  (including  Detroit)  ;  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  (in- 
cluding Pittsburgh);  Erie  County,  N.  Y.    (including 
Buffalo);  Hamilton  County,  Ohio    (including  Cincin- 
nati) ;  and  King  County,  Wash,  (including  Seattle). 

2.  One  county  coterminous  with  a  large  city:  San 
Francisco  County,  Calif. 

3.  One  county  including  a  small  city :  Berks  County, 
Pa.  (including  Reading). 

4.  One  city :  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

5.  One  Province  of  Canada :  Manitoba,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg.* 

Four  types   of   administrative   agency   were   represented   by   the 
10  localities,  as  follows : 

1.  Administration  by  an  unpaid  commission  or  board 
with  a  paid  executive:  Allegheny  and  Berks  Counties, 
Pa.;  Erie  County,  N.  Y.;  and  Manitoba,  Canada. 

2.  Administration  by  the  paid  board  of  public  wel- 
fare (formerly  called  the  overseers  of  the  poor)  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  paid  executive  secretary: 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

3.  Administration  by  the  juvenile  court  with  or  with- 
out advisory  committees:  Cook  Countyj  111.;  Wayne 
County,  Mich.;  Hamilton  County,  Ohio;  and  King 
County,  Wash. 

4.  Administration  by  a  bureau  directly  responsible 
to  the  finance  committee  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors: San  Francisco,  Calif. 

•In  the  42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  providing  in  1927  for  the  granting  of 
mothers'  allowances  the  local  administrative  agencies  were  as  J«ll«^«  =  ^  court  having 
luvenile  jurisdiction.  19  States;  county  officials  granting  Popr  relief  13  States ,  county 
or  cltv  boards  having  other  functions,  5  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  special 
county  board    3  Statis ;   local  school  board,  1   State  ;  In  1   State  administration  is  solely 

^'^^This'canadlan  foclutT^^l selected  for  study  rather  than  the  one  small  State  in  the 
United  States  that  has  a  similar  method  of  administering  mothers'  allowances  (Delaware) 
because  n  addition  to^lllustratlng  the  method  of  administration  in  general.  Canada! 
administration  of  mothers'  aid  holds  much  of  interest  to  our  own  country. 
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As  it  was  necessary  in  such  a  study  to  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  community  resources  in  the  four  fields  covered  by  the  study, 
about  one-third  of  the  time  was  spent  in  conferences  with  the  social 
agencies  that  in  one  way  or  another  touched  the  mothers'  aid 
agencies. 

The  investigation  for  the  study  was  made  within  the  period  Octo- 
ber 15,  1923,  to  April  15,  1924. 

(For  convenience  the  name  of  the  chief  city  in  the  counties  con- 
taining a  large  city,  rather  than  the  name  of  the  county,  is  used  in 
some  instances  in  the  pages  following.) 


THE  LAWS  AND  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 
LOCALITIES  STUDIED 

SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  MOTHERS'  AID  LAWS 

The  experiment  of  granting  public  aid  to  children  in  their  own 
homes  under  a  State  law,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  1911,  has 
met  with  prompt  legislative  approval.^  Its  administration  has  not 
kept  pace  with  legislation,  but  this  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
public  interest  in  many  States  diminished  when  the  law  had  been 
passed  and  appropriations  were  inadequate  in  all  except  a  few 
Statas.  It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  of  home  care  for  dependent 
children  is  generally  accepted  in  this  country,  even  though  the  need 
has  not  yet  been  met  fully.  The  fundamental  principles  that  must 
be  observed  if  such  laws  are  to  be  effective  child-welfare  measures 
are  in  general  the  following: 

1.  Application  broad  enough  to  permit  aid  whenever 
by  such  aid  a  suitable  home  may  be  maintained. 

2.  Age  limitation  to  conform  to  education  and  child- 
labor  laws. 

3.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  aid  by  the  need  of 
each  individual  family,  with  due  regard  to  other  avail- 
able resources. 

4.  Inquiry  in  each  case  to  determine  the  home  condi- 
tions and  the  assistance  needed  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  children. 

5.  Continued  oversight  in  order  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  children  and  to  adjust  the  aid  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

6.  Safeguards  to  protect  the  public  treasury  against 
fraudulent  or  unwarranted  claims  and  against  burdens 
that  should  be  borne  by  other  communities  or  by  indi- 
viduals legally  responsible  and  able  to  furnish  support. 

7.  Administration  by  the  public  agency  best  fitted  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  a  constructive 
child-welfare  measure. 

8.  Appropriation  adequate  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  law,  with  respect  both  to  funds  required  for  aid 
and  to  expenses  of  administration. 

*  As  early  as  1906  the  juvenile  courts  of  some  counties  of  California  granted  aid  to 
children  in  their  own  homos,  and  in  1011  the  State  began  to  reimburse  counties  for  such 
aid  given  to  half  orplians.  An  Oklahoma  law  of  1908  provided  for  "  school  scholarships  " 
to  be  paid  by  counties  upon  recommendation  of  the  school  authorities  to  children  whose 
widowed  mothers  needed  their  earnlnj^s.  A  Michigan  law  of  1911  also  authorized  pay- 
ment from  school  funds  to  enable  children  of  indigent  parents  to  attend  school.  The  first 
definite  legal  provision  of  aid  to  mothers  of  dependent  children  was  passed  by  the  Missouri 
Legislature  in  1911,  applying  only  to  Jackson  County  (in  which  Kansas  City  is  located) 
and  later  in  the  same  year  extended  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  first  state-wide  mothers' 
aid  law  was  enacted  In  Illinois  in  1911. 
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9.  Some  form  of  general  oversight  by  the  State  com- 
bined with  educational  activities  to  develop  high  stand- 
ards in  the  work  of  the  local  administrative  agencies. 

The  earlier  laws  generally  limited  the  aid  to  children  of  widows, 
but  the  trend  of  legislation  has  been  toward  widening  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  either  permitting  aid  to  be  granted  to  any  mother 
with  dependent  children  or  defining  the  circumstances,  so  as  to 
include  those  in  which  the  father  is  dead,  deserting,  divorced,  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapacitated,  or  imprisoned,  with  necessary 
restrictions  pertaining  to  cases  of  desertion  and  divorce.  A  few 
States  give  aid  to  relatives  or  guardians  having  custody  of  dependent 
children.- 

The  eligibility  requirements  as  to  citizenship  and  residence  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  States,  as  do  also  those  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  property.  The  conditions  determining  the  granting 
of  aid  refer  mainly  to  economic  need  and  the  mother's  ability  to 
give  proper  care  to  the  children.  The  most  important  consideration 
in  regard  to  the  age  to  which  a  child  may  be  granted  aid  is  that  it 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  compulsory  school  attendance  and  child- 
labor  laws. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MOTHERS'  AID 

Among  all  the  agencies  the  point  of  view  was  taken  that  mothers' 
aid  is  given  in  the  interest  of  future  citizenship  and  that  it  is  much 
more  than  a  relief  measure  in  that  the  test  of  its  worth  and  efficacy 
is  not  wholly  and  primarily  the  alleviation  of  material  distress  but 
also  the  well-being  of  the  children  under  supervision,  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  adequate  mother  care,  health,  both  physical  and  mental, 
school  progress,  and  preparation  for  effective  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  agencies,  the  public,  and  the  beneficiaries  recognized 
that  by  the  passage  of  these  laws  the  State  acknowledged  the  invio- 
lability of  the  relation  of  mother  and  child,  its  own  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  the  home,  and  the  unique  social  value  of  the  service 
rendered  by  mothers  in  maintaining  their  homes  when  fathers  "  drop 
out." 

To  this  interpretation  of  the  mothers'  aid  laws  was  doubtless  due 
in  large  measure  the  attitude  of  the  mothers  receiving  assistance.  It 
was  the  testimony  of  the  workers  in  the  field  and  of  the  executives 
that  the  aid  did  not  tend  to  develop  a  spirit  of  dependency  but  on 
the  contrary  developed  self-confidence,  initiative,  and  generally  a 
desire  for  economic  independence  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  written  by  a  mother  in  Chicago, 
who  with  a  crippled  17-year-old  daughter  was  offering  to  assume 
the  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  family  of  four,  including  one 
girl  in  high  school : 

Chicago,  III. 
Judge , 

Juvenile  Court,  Chicago,  III. 
Your  Honor  :  I  am  writing  to  inform  you  that  we  will  not  need  the  pension 
I   am   receiving   any    more.     The   pension    certainly    helped   me   to    clothe   the 

*  In  1927  only  5  States  limited  tlie  grant  to  children  of  widows,  although  the  42  States 
then  granting  aid  included  widows  directly  or  by  implication  ;  and  8  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  gave  aid  to  any  mother  with  dependent  children.  A  few  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  gave  aid  to  relatives  or  guardians. 
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children  and  give  them  a  fairly  good  education.  Helen  has  a  very  nice 
position  now  and  is  getting  along  very  well.  Ruth  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
do  something  this  summer,  which  will  help  a  great  deal.  Frank  will  soon 
be  able  to  do  something  during  the  school  vacation. 

Judge ,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  given  me  in  the  past 

years,  and  also  Mrs. [the  probation  ofBcer].     I  was  always  glad  to  see 

her  coming,  and  the  children  surely  loved  her.  She  did  so  much  for  them,  and  I 
can  never  thank  her  enough. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am, 

Yours  truly,  .. 

Since  the  mothers'  vahie  as  caretakers  of  their  children  is  the 
corner  stone  of  mothers'  aid  this  principle  gives  to  the  relation  estab- 
lished between  them  and  the  State  a  professional  status  that  they 
are  quick  to  apply  and  that  enhances  their  sense  of  personal  worth. 

INVESTIGATION 

In  every  agency  a  social-history  sheet  or  blank  was  filled  out,  which 
called  for  and  gave  reasonably  full  social  data.  Facts  regarding 
residence,  property,  the  father's  death,  commitment,  or  divorce  were 
always  verified ;  generally,  but  not  always,  dates  of  children's  birth, 
of  marriage,  and  of  citizenship  (not  all  the  laws  required  citizenship) 
were  verified.  It  sometimes  seemed  that  the  emphasis  upon  techni- 
calities of  the  law  obscured  the  need  of  social  investigation.  The 
standards  of  the  social  investigations  varied  among  the  agencies. 
Usually  not  much  was  learned  about  the  father  unless  he  had  been 
abusive.  The  interviews  with  the  relatives  were  apt  to  be  perfunc- 
tory and  to  relate  solely  to  their  financial  ability  to  assist  the  family ; 
they  did  not  open  the  door  to  future  cooperation.  More  complete  in- 
vestigations of  the  background,  so  far  as  the  records  showed  it,  in- 
cluding such  facts  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  childhood, 
youth,  and  married  lives  of  the  parents,  their  standards  of  living, 
ambitions  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  temperament  would  have  been  valuable. 

The  social-service  exchange  was  generally  consulted  as  a  prelim- 
inary step,  and  the  social  agencies  which  had  known  the  families 
were  communicated  with  where  the  best  standards  of  work  prevailed. 
This  was  followed  by  visits  to  school-teachers,  the  family  physician, 
the  minister,  one  or  more  references,  and  at  least  one  relative  and 
often  two.  The  summaries  which  the  workers  in  Pittsburgh  sent 
to  the  State  office  included  a  statement  covering  the  problems  the 
investigation  brought  to  light  and  a  tentative  plan  for  meeting  them. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  in  a  number  of  communities  the  steno- 
graphic facilities  were  so  meager  that  the  dictation  had  to  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  case  workers  often  had  to  give  time  to  typing 
their  own  records. 

ADEQUACY  OF  GRANTS 

The  ability  of  an  agency  to  provide  adequate  aid  for  the  majority 
of  the  families  under  its  care  was  influenced  by  the  amount  of  the 
maximum  grant  provided  by  the  law  as  well  as  by  the  adequacy  of 
the  appropriations.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Manitoba  did 
not  specify  the  maximum  amount  of  aid  that  could  be  given.  The 
New  York  law  required  that  the  maximum  grant  should  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  institutional  care.  In  each  of  the  seven  remaining  local- 
ities studied  the  State  had  defined  the  maximum  grant. 
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In  Pennsylvania  the  maximum  allowed  was  $20  for  the  first  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child  in  the  family;  this  was  inadequate 
for  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  families  assisted.  When 
supplementary  aid  could  not  be  secured  the  mothers  in  families  so 
affected  were  compelled  to  spend  too  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
in  contributing  to  the  income  (sometimes  to  the  hurt  of  the  children), 
or  the  families  were  falling  below  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health  and  efficiency. 

The  Washington  law  provided  a  maximum  of  $15  for  the  first 
child  and  $5  for  each  additional  child.  This  assistance  was  often 
meager  and  even  pitifully  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
standard  of  family  life  that  would  allow  the  mother  a  reasonable 
minimum  of  time  and  strength  to  devote  to  the  care  of  her  children. 
To  meet  the  economic  need  some  mothers  worked  all  day  away  from 
home;  sometimes  adolescent  boys  and  girls  were  placed  in  private 
homes  where  they  went  to  school  and  worked  for  their  board  and 
lodging ;  and  two  families  were  living  at  a  home  for  destitute  mothers 
and  their  children,  where  the  children  were  cared  for  while  the 
mothers  worked  because  they  could  not  maintain  a  home  on  the  grant 
from  the  court  and  such  wages  as  they  could  make  and  at  the  same 
time  care  for  their  young  children. 

The  California  law  allowed  $10  a  month  per  child  from  the  State, 
the  county  at  its  own  option  to  supplement  this  by  a  sum  up  to  $10. 
At  the  time  of  the  study  San  Francisco  County  was  supplementing, 
by  the  sum  of  $7,50  per  child  (though  for  some  cases  no  supplement' 
was  given,  the  State  only  being  drawn  upon). 

The  laws  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  made  the  most  adequate 
provision  of  the  localities  studied  in  which  a  maximum  was  specified. 
Illinois  made  a  higher  provision  for  counties  having  more  than 
300,000  inhabitants  than  for  less  populous  counties,  granting  $25  a 
month  for  the  first  child  and  $15  for  each  additional  child  in  the 
family.  Ohio  provided  $35  for  the  first  child  and  $10  for  each 
additional  child  in  the  family.  Michigan  provided  $43.33  a  month 
for  the  first  child  and  $8.67  for  each  additional  child  in  the  family. 

The  average  monthly  grant  per  family  ^  in  each  of  the  10  localities 
studied  was  reported  to  be  as  follows : 

Pittsburgh  (Allegheny  County,  Pa.) $89.10 

Berks   County,    Pa 39.  50 

Chicago    (Cook  County,   111.) 50.31 

Buffalo    (Erie   County,    N.    Y.) 51.81 

Cincinnati    (Hamilton  County,  Ohio) 30.71 

Seattle    (King  County,   Wash.) 20.00 

New   Bedford,    Mass *  43.  00 

San    Francisco,    Calif 37. 41 

Detroit    (Wayne    County,    Mich.) 42.45 

Manitoba,    Canada 57.40 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  figures  consideration  should  be 
given  not  onlj^  to  the  grants  allowed  by  law  but  also  to  the  average 
number  of  children  per  family,  which  varied  from  2.7  in  Cincinnati 
to  3.9  in  New  Bedford.  The  grants  were  affected  also  by  the 
amounts  contributed  to  the  family  income  by  the  members  who 
worked. 

'  As  reported  for  some  month  in  1924  in  Allegheny,  Berks,  Cook,  and  Hamilton  Counties  ; 
for  some  month  in  1923  in  Erie,  Wayne,  and  San  Francisco  Counties  and  in  Manitoba ; 
and  for  1922  in  New  Bedford.     For  King  County  the  year  was  not  specified. 

*  Plus  fuel,  shoes,  and  medical  attendance. 
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In  all  except  1  of  the  10  localities  the  needs  of  the  family  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  budget,^  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
provide  within  the  limitations  of  the  law  an  allowance  that  to- 
gether with  other  resources  of  the  family  would  cover  their  needs. 
Because  of  insufficiency  of  appropriations  or  limitations  set  by  law 
many  of  the  agencies  found  it  necessary  to  seek  for  families  under 
their  supervision  some  supplementary  aid  from  other  public  agencies 
(such  as  outdoor  relief)  or  from  private  social  agencies. 

The  following  table  shows  for  seven  localities  the  amount  of  aid 
contributed  by  public  and  private  relief  agencies,  the  number  of 
families  receiving  allowances  and  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the  num- 
ber given  aid: 

Supplementary  aid  contributed  by  public  and  private  relief  agencies  for  families 
receiving  alloicances,  number  of  families  receiving  allowances,  and  number 
given  aid;  seven  localities 


Agencies  giving 
aid 

Families  receiving 
allowances 

Families  on  waiting 
list 

Locality 

Public 

Private 

Total 

on  given 

date 

Aided 

in 
year 

Amount  ' 

Total 

Aided 

Amount ' 

Pittsburgh   (Allegheny   Coun- 
ty, Pa.) 

1 
1 
2 

4 
3 

1 

3 
5 
3 

477 

1,207 

354 

470 
453 
481 
999 

36 

■  186 

6 

(») 

44 
(5) 
166 

2  $6, 300.  53 

3  14,  850.  63 

934. 18 

«  17,  791.  40 

(') 

'  3,  600.  00 

(») 

425 

156 
•350 

2  $37, 427. 10 

Chicago  (Cook  County,  111.)... 
Buffalo  (Erie  County,  N.  Y.).. 
Cincinnati    (Hamilton    Coun- 
ty, Ohio) 

3  48, 375.  94 

500 

(5) 

W 

Seattle  (King  County,  Wash.).. 

1 

Detroit  (Wayne  County,  Mich.) 

2 

'  Figures  for  calendar  year  1923  or  a  fiscal  year  ending  within  that  year  except  as  otherwise  specified. 
'  Figures  for  contribution  of  1  private  agency  were  for  a  period  of  14  months. 
'  Figures  for  2  private  agencies;  the  third  gave  aid  but  no  figures  were  reported. 

*  From  500  to  600  families  were  on  the  waiting  list,  and  some  of  these  received  aid  from  a  public  agency. 

•  Figures  incomplete  or  not  reported. 

«  Figures  for  1922;  1  agency  gave  medical  service  also.  Although  the  figiires  for  1923  were  not  available 
it  was  reported  that  1  of  the  private  agencies  that  in  1922  gave  $0,000  was  giving  material  relief  only  and  to 
only  6  families. 

'  Estimated. 

In  two  localities  no  supplementary  aid  was  reported.  In  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  the  families  needing  such  aid  were  cared  for  through 
private  benevolences  and  various  other  resources,  and  in  New  Bed- 
ford the  only  aid  in  addition  to  allowances  was  the  occasional  fur- 
nishing of  milk  for  delicate  children — generally  by  private  relief 
agencies.  In  Manitoba  any  needed  aid  was  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  the  "  friendly  visitors  "  and  ladies'  auxiliary  assisting  the 
mothers'  allowances  commission. 


'  The  budgets  used  were  based  upon  the  following  :  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago — the  stand- 
ard budget  issued  by  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  1920  ;  Berks  County,  Pa. — 
the  Chicago  standard  budget  and  also  that  issued  by  the  New  i'ork  Nutrition  Council  in 
1922  ;  Manitoba — the  Chicago  stiindard  budget  and  "also  a  budget  prepared  by  the  public 
welfare  commission's  dietitian ;  San  Francisco — for  food,  the  budget  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Jaffa,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  for  other  items,  figures  furnished  through 
the  State  department  of  finance  ;  Buffalo — a  budget  compiled  by  the  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  Department  of  Child  Welfare;  Cincinnati — a  budget  based  on  a  schedule  prepared 
by  a  local  social  agency  ;  New  Bedford — a  budget  based  on  several  standard  budgets  and 
also  budgets  in  use  in  certain  localities ;  Detroit — a  budget  prepared  by  the  Visiting 
Housekeeper  Association.  In  Seattle  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  determined  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  for  each  applicant,  and  no  budget  was  used. 
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QUALIFICATIONS   AND   SALARIES   OF   ADMINISTRATIVE    STAFFS 

The  standards  of  the  10  agencies  in  regard  to  training  and  experi- 
ence of  the  field  staffs  varied  greatly.  The  educational  backg;roimd 
of  the  workers  was  generally  good.  Among  them  were  2  physicians, 
3  graduate  nurses,  and  22  college  or  university  graduates,  also  a  num- 
ber of  workers  who — though  not  graduates — had  had  some  college 
training.  Three  had  been  well  educated  in  Europe.  Previous  training 
in  social  case  work  was  reported  for  32  of  the  73  staff  members  (ex- 
cluding the  clerical  force).  The  number  of  persons  on  the  staff 
varied  from  1  to  24.  The  visitors  took  their  work  very  seriously  and 
gave  themselves  to  it  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 

The  organization  of  the  administrative  agencies  and  the  volume 
of  work  reported  at  given  periods  are  shown  in  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 

Organization  of  the  administrative  agency  and  the  volume  of  tcork,  10  localities 


Locality 

Administrative  agency 

Executivj  officer 

Field 
work- 
ers 

Cleri- 
cal 
force 

Families 
receiv- 
ing al- 
lowances 

Pittsburgh     (Allegheny 

Board  of  trustee.^ 

Executive  secretary. 
do." 

10 

1 
24 

6 

'2 

3 

1 
«3 
10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

(») 

1 

(') 
1 
2 

(5) 

477 

County,  Pa.). 

do 

87 

Chicago  (Cook  County.  III.). 
Buffalo  (Erie  County,  N.  Y.) 
Cincinnati  (Hamilton  Coun- 

Mothers' pension  division, 
juvenile  court. 

County  board  of  child 
welfare. 

Department  of  mothers' 
pensions  and  neglected 
children,  juvenile  court. 

Mothers'  pension  depart- 
ment, juvenile  court. 

Board  of  public  welfare 

Widows'  pension  bureau _. 

Mothers'  pension  depart- 
ment, juvenile  court. 

Mothers'  allowance  com- 
mission. 

Head,  mothers'  pen- 
sion division. 
E.xecutive  secretary. 

Supervisor     .. 

1,207 
354 
470 

ty,  Ohio). 

Seattle     (King     County, 
Wash.). 

Commissioner 

E.xecutive  secretary « 
Director  ' 

453 
96 

473 

Detroit     (Wayne     County, 
Mich.). 

Chief  probation  of- 
ficer   for    women 
and  girls.' 

E.xecutive  secretary. 

999 
611 

'  Devoted  part  time  to  field  work. 

'  Designated  probation  officers. 

s  Probation  officer  giving  part  time  to  mothers'  aid  work. 

'  Assistance  in  field  work  was  given  by  certain  other  public  officers  or  by  specified  private  relief  agencies. 

'  None  reported. 

'  Giving  only  part  time. 

Also  referee  of  the  juvenile  court. 
'  Including  a  supervisor.    The  department  had  also  the  services  of  an  interpreter  and  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  (part  time)  and  of  a  volunteer  worker. 

Even  with  the  various  additional  services  there  were  only  4  of  the 
10  localities  in  which  the  visitors  were  not  overburdened  with  an 
excessive  volume  of  work.  This  point  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  later  discussions  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
supervision  given  to  the  families.  Adequate  supervision  of  the 
physical  and  mental  health,  education,  and  recreation  of  each  mem- 
ber of  a  family  requires  much  more  time  than  can  be  given  by  a 
visitor  supervising  the  large  number  of  families  that  were  assigned 
to  each  field  worker  in  man}^  of  these  localities. 

Apparently  the  staffs  as  organized  consisted  generally  of  the  one 
executive  officer  and  the  field  workers.  In  the  three  localities  having 
10  or  more  visitors,  supervisors  would  have  been  desirable  to  aid  in 
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directing  the  case  work  and  training  inexperienced  and  untrained 
workers,  but  none  were  employed,  nor  were  the  more  expert  visitors 
so  used.  Hence  the  quality  of  w^ork  performed  within  a  single  agency 
varied,  and  the  agencies  were  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for 
filling  their  ranks,  if  they  required  trained  staffs.  As  there  were  few 
or  no  positions  of  intermediate  rank  there  was  a  lack  of  incentive 
to  qualify  for  higher  grades  of  work  within  the  respective  agencies. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  quality  of  case  work,  training, 
and  staff  morale  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  possibility  and 
advisability  in  the  large  cities  of  effecting  an  organization  similar 
to  that  commonly  existing  in  charity-organization  societies;  that  is, 
with  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  district,  with  district  visitors 
(case  workers)  in  the  field,  with  workers  in  training  also,  and,  if 
possible,  students  in  training,  provision  being  made  for  close  super- 
vision by  the  director  or  an  assistant  director.  Under  such  a  method 
of  organization  salary  advances  would  be  made  not  solely  on  the 
basis  of  length  of  service  but  on  that  of  quality  of  service  as  well, 
and  workers  could  not  assume  responsibilities  for  which  they  were 
not  qualified.  There  would  also  be  the  attraction  of  greater  executive 
responsibility  for  qualified  workers.  The  wisdom  of  making  salary 
advances  contingent  upon  the  workers'  enrollment  in  specialized 
short  courses  in  schools  of  social  work  and  their  attendance  at  State 
and  national  conferences,  and  of  conducting  staff  meetings  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  them  of  educational  value  if  regular  class  instruction 
is  not  given  should  be  considered. 

The  salaries  of  directors  or  executive  secretaries  of  mothers'  aid 
agencies  were  approximately  $2,500  in  five  communities;  in  one 
agency  the  director  received  $2,700 ;  in  three  the  salary  was  less  than 
$2,500.  The  salaries  of  the  field  workers  varied  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800.    The  majority  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500. 


GENERAL  FINDINGS 
HEALTH 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH 

Physical  examinations. 

Five  of  the  10  agencies  studied  required  that  the  children  in  each 
family  applying  for  an  allowance  be  given  a  physical  examination 
before  the  grant  would  be  made.  All  except  one  of  the  five  required 
that  the  mother  be  examined  also.  The  examinations  in  these  five 
localities  were  generally  made  by  public  agencies  or  officers  or  by 
private  individuals,  as  follows: 

Berks  County,  Pa Family  physician. 

Chicago  (Cook  County,  III.) Juvenile-court   physician. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. : 

Buffalo City  clinics. 

Rural  districts County  health  officer. 

New  Bedford,  Mass City  physician. 

Cincinnati  (Hamilton  County,  Ohio).  Cincinnati  General  Hospital.* 

One  agency  (Detroit)  required  that  examinations  preliminary  to 
grants  be  made  only  of  the  children  of  preschool  age  whose  families 
lived  in  Detroit,  and  of  mothers  who  gave  evidence  of  need  or  who 
were  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis ;  but  it  required  that 
the  visitors  consult  the  reports  of  the  school  physical  examinations 
for  those  children  who  were  attending  school  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  practically  all  the  children  in  this 
locality  also  received  a  preliminary  examination.  In  one  locality 
(San  Francisco)  in  which  no  preliminary  examination  was  required 
the  investigator  on  the  agency's  staff  was  a  physician ;  and  although 
no  medical-report  blank  was  filled  out,  this  physician,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  visit  to  the  family,  recorded  the  height  and  weight  of 
the  children  and  made  note  of  obvious  defects.  In  the  remaining  three 
localities  (Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  and  Winnipeg)  there  was  no  formal 
requirement  that  an  examination  precede  the  granting  of  the  allow- 
ance. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  under  supervision  of  the  agencies  in  these  localities 
received  no  attention;  for  at  least  the  school  children  in  these  cities 
who  were  members  of  mothers'  aid  families  had  such  medical  atten- 
tion as  the  public  schools  gave  to  all  their  pupils,  and  the  mothers' 
aid  workers  put  forth  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  any  child  having 
obvious  or  extreme  physical  handicaps.  In  Pittsburgh  three  hos- 
pital clinics  had  offered  to  make  examinations  of  mothers'  aid  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  in  the  city,  and  at  the  time  of  the  study 
about  two-fifths  had  been  examined. 

^The  examinations  made  here  were  of  the  children  only. 
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Periodic  physical  examination  after  the  granting  of  the  allow- 
ances was  not  the  rule  in  the  localities  studied.  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 
(Buffalo)  was  the  only  locality  in  which  yearly  physical  examina- 
tions for  all  mothers  and  children  in  families  receiving  allowances 
were  required  by  the  administrative  agency.  In  Chicago  no  exami- 
nation was  made  after  the  allowances  had  been  granted  unless  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children  or  of  the  mother  made  such  exami- 
nation clearly  necessary;  but  here  the  agency  had  the  advantage  of 
the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund's  thorough  supervision  of 
groups  of  children.  This  organization  weighed  and  measured  about 
a  third  of  the  children  in  families  in  Chicago  receiving  allowances 
and  enrolled  part  of  these  in  nutrition  classes.  In  the  remaining 
eight  localities  the  only  members  of  mothers'  aid  families  for  whom 
the  workers  tried  to  make  arrangements  for  physical  examinations 
after  the  granting  of  the  allowances  were  those  in  obvious  need  of 
medical  attention.  Of  course  children  in  school  had  the  benefit  of 
such  periodic  medical  inspection  or  examination  as  the  respective 
school  systems  afforded,  and  the  yearly  physical  examinations  of 
school  children  would  have  included  each  year  a  number  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  mothers'  aid  families. 

Often  the  health  resources  of  the  child-health  centers  could  have 
been  used  to  better  advantage.  Such  centers  were  accessible  in  all 
the  more  populous  communities,  and  they  generally  were  recom- 
mended to  mothers  of  children  under  6  years  of  age;  but  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  agencies  stimulate  regular  attendance  at 
such  centers  and  that  they  make  sure  that  the  instructions  received 
there  are  carried  out  by  the  mothers.  Only  one  agency  (in  Buffalo) 
had  arranged  to  receive  from  the  child-health  centers  reports  con- 
cerning the  attendance  of  mothers  receiving  allowances.  A  more 
systematic  consultation  of  school  medical  reports  might  well  be  made 
also,  following  the  example  of  workers  in  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 
Although  reports  of  school  medical  inspections  may  offer  only  a 
rough  index  of  the  children's  health  they  at  least  would  have  been 
helpful  in  the  absence  of  better  information.  A  number  of  agencies 
Avere  planning  to  consult  these  reports  in  the  future. 

Follow-up  of  special  problems. 

The  facilities  for  care  of  tuberculosis  cases  or  suspects,  venereal- 
disease  cases,  orthopedic  and  cardiac  cases,  and  ear,  eye,  nose,  and 
throat  affections,  and  the  work  done  by  the  schools  and  by  local 
clinics  and  health  centers  in  the  several  localities  are  mentioned 
briefly  in  the  sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  respective 
localities,  whether  or  not  any  members  of  mothers'  aid  families  were 
known  to  be  having  care  through  these  facilities  at  the  time  of 
the  study.  All  the  agencies  (with  possibly  two  exceptions)  were 
careful  in  their  attention  to  the  correction  of  physical  defects,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  all  of  them  that  no  mother  nor  child  should 
go  without  necessary  medical  care  for  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
medical  resources  available.  The  discrepancy  between  the  desire 
of  all  the  agencies  to  have  proper  attention  given  and  the  actual 
practice  of  some  of  them  was  due  largely  to  the  excessive  case  load 
carried  by  many   workers,   which   made   intensive   and   protracted 
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supervision  of  health  cases  extremely  difficult.  Careful  follow-up 
work  was  done  to  see  that  defects  were  corrected,  and  the  mothers 
were  urged  to  have  themselves  and  their  children  put  in  good  physi- 
cal condition.  Sometimes  withdrawal  of  the  grant  was  threatened, 
but  generally  explanation  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
the  suggested  correction  was  enough  to  obtain  the  mother's  consent 
for  it. 

Some  agencies  were  careful  to  see  that  every  mother  and  child  who 
had  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis  should  be  examined  and  that  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  cases  should  be  under  regular  supervision  of 
tuberculosis  clinics.  The  orthopedic  work  with  children  was  taken 
care  of  excellently  in  practically  every  locality,  and  there  was  much 
fine  individualizing  of  the  needs  of  crippled  children.  In  general 
where  there  was  an  acute  health  situation  it  was  well  handled;  but 
where  the  defect  or  disease  was  chronic  and  required  protracted 
medical  treatment  it  sometimes  happened  that  no  reports  were  re- 
corded over  long  periods  of  time.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  workers  had  forgotten  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  medical  agency 
and  the  patient  concerned  or  failed  to  make  entries  in  the  record. 

The  agencies  in  all  the  communities  except  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
and  Winnipeg  make  provisions  either  for  routine  physical  exam- 
inations or  for  the  consultation  of  the  school  medical  inspection  re- 
ports which  uncovered  conditions  of  malnutrition  and  anemia  and  pos- 
sibilities of  tuberculosis  among  mothers  and  children  under  their 
supervision.  Some  facilities  for  the  supervision  of  undernourished 
children  were  available  in  most  of  the  cities,  but  such  resources  were 
not  universally  used  by  the  mothers'  aid  workers.  In  Chicago,  in  ad- 
dition to  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  through  the 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  the  juvenile  court  enrolled  a 
few  children  from  mothers'  aid  families  in  nutrition  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  municipal  tuberculosis  clinics  and  various  hospitals. 
In  Buffalo  a  domestic  educator  on  the  staff  of  the  county  board  of 
child  welfare  conducted  three  nutrition  clinics  in  parts  of  the  city 
previously  without  any  and  had  nutritional  supervision  of  individual 
families.  The  schools  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  localities  studied 
had  nutrition  classes.  Perhaps  the  mothers'  aid  workers  should  fol- 
low up  underweight  children  more  closely  and  make  sure  of  their 
placement  in  nutrition  classes  at  school  or  elsewhere.  So  far  as  the 
records  showed,  the  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  generally 
consisted  of  extra  diet  and  some  personal  instruction  of  the  mother 
and  child  by  the  physician  or  the  social  worker.  But  it  would  have 
been  well  it  the  record  had  stated  whether  the  child  who  was  diag- 
nosed as  undernourished  by  the  physician  giving  the  routine  exam- 
ination had  already  been  so  diagnosed  by  the  school  medical  inspector 
and  placed  in  a  nutrition  class  by  the  teacher  or  the  nurse.  Some 
workers  assumed  that  as  the  schools  placed  underweight  children  in 
nutrition  classes  no  follow-up  by  the  agency  was  necessary,  but  it  is 
hardly  safe  not  to  make  sure  by  actual  checking  that  the  need  is  being 
met.  The  records  Avere  often  lacking  in  a  conclusion  to  the  diagnosis 
of  malnutrition  or  underweight,  so  that  it  was  not  clear  when  the 
child  was  brought  up  to  weight. 
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MENTAL   HEALTH 

There  has  been  a  marked  growth  of  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
need  of  providing  accurate  diagnosis  and  special  training  for  re- 
tarded and  mentally  defective  children.  At  the  time  of  the  study  the 
importance  of  such  care  had  not  been  fully  realized  by  many  mothers 
aid  workers.  Possibly  the  agencies  assumed  that  seriously  retarded 
and  mentally  defective  children  would  be  given  psychological  tests 
in  the  schools  and  that  recommendations  would  be  made  for  their 
care.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the  study  several  agencies  knew  of  children 
in  mothers'  aid  families  who  were  considered  mentally  defective  but 
had  not  had  tests.  In  a  few  of  the  records  studied  there  were  reports 
of  retardation  and  failure  of  promotion  growing  steadily  worse  over 
a  period  of  years,  to  which  little  attention  had  been  paid  until  they 
were  complicated  by  delinquency  so  that  court  action  was  required. 
A  poor  school  report,  retardation,  or  failure  of  promotion  may  be 
preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  so  many  serious  factors  other 
than  mental  subnormality  that  they  are  to  be  construed  as  symptom- 
atic in  the  absence  of  other  well-established  causes,  such  as  ill 
health.  They  should  be  counted  serious  enough  to  warrant  careful 
follow-up  by  the  agency,  including  a  psychological  examination,  a 
personality  study,  and  an  attempt  to  remedy  environmental  causes. 
Buffalo  was  the  only  locality  studied  in  which  mental  examinations 
were  obtained  as  a  matter  of  routine  for  children  whose  fathers  were 
insane  or  in  whose  families  there  was  a  recent  history  of  mental  de- 
fect or  disease.  However,  all  the  agencies  obtained  medical  attention 
for  obvious  cases  of  mental  disease.  The  records  studied  showed 
many  examples  of  excellent  work  done  for  and  with  psychopathic 
or  emotionally  unstable  mothers  and  a  few  instances  of  similar  work 
for  children. 

The  agency  in  Detroit  had  the  part-time  service  of  a  psychiatric 
case  worker  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  psychologist  at- 
tached to  the  court,  to  whom  were  brought  for  examination  psycho- 
pathic or  emotionally  unstable  children  and  mothers.  Such  families, 
if  requiring  particularly  careful  supervision,  were  turned  over  to 
the  psychiatric  worker,  who  was  given  great  latitude  in  the  plans  she 
made  on  their  behalf  and  who  accomplished  remarkable  reorienta- 
tions in  their  mental  attitudes.  In  the  matter  of  behavior  problems 
of  children  the  most  skillful  workers  made  excellent  use  of  the  psy- 
chiatric clinics  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  child's  abnormal  behavior  and  so  to  set  about  intelligently  reme- 
dying the  conditions  that  accounted  for  them. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  all  mothers'  aid  workers  should 
be  acquainted  (many  are  already  acquainted)  with  the  relations 
which  often  exist  between  conditions  in  the  home  causing  mental 
conflict  in  children  (and  adults  as  well)  and  the  conduct  patterns 
through  which  the  conflict  expresses  itself.  Then  they  could  help 
to  prevent  harsh  judgments,  undue  punishments,  and  unwise  recourse 
to  the  courts  by  scientific  analysis  of  the  facts  and  modification  of  the 
children's  environment  so  as  to  bring  about  harmony  in  their  emo- 
tional lives,  and  hence  conduct  that  conforms  to  the  social  sanctions. 
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HOUSING 

All  the  agencies  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  housing  of 
mothers'  aid  families  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  and  the  availability  of  as 
much  room  space,  yard  or  garden  space,  and  open  air  and  sunshine  as 
local  conditions  permitted.  Good  houses  or  good  flats  were  not 
everywhere  to  be  had  at  reasonable  rentals.  Except  in  one  large 
city,  where  housing  conditions  left  much  to  be  desired,  the  families 
were  for  the  most  part  in  decent,  sanitary  dwellings  or  flats  in 
respectable  neighborhoods;  many  were  in  comfortable  one-family 
houses,  and  a  considerable  number  had  flower  gardens.  If  families 
were  found  living  in  too  congested  quarters,  under  insanitary  condi- 
tions, or  in  neighborhoods  whose  morality  was  questionable,  the 
courts  required  them — or  the  agencies  persuaded  them — to  move  to 
better  locations.  Two  localities  had  housing  conditions  that  per- 
mitted the  agencies  to  take  into  consideration  the  accessibility  to 
playgrounds  and  other  recreation  facilities  for  mothers'  aid  families; 
and  in  another  locality  this  was  done  "  when  possible  " ;  but  in  two 
others  it  was  stated  that  giving  as  much  attention  to  play  space 
and  accessibility  of  playgrounds  as  would  have  been  desirable  was 
out  of  the  question.  In  most  of  the  localities  the  agencies  apparently 
had  to  devote  most  of  their  efforts  to  approximating  such  standards 
of  sanitation,  room  space,  and  environment  as  they  wished  they  could 
enforce. 

A  point  was  made  of  having  enough  rooms  so  that  adolescent  boys 
and  girls  should  have  separate  bedrooms,  even  if  this  required  that 
the  living  room  be  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  Usually  the  furnish- 
ings were  sufficient  for  decency  and  often  for  comfort.  Many  fami- 
lies had  plants  blooming  in  the  house. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  families  were  living  in  houses 
which  they  owned  or  were  paying  for  when  the  father  died  helped 
to  maintain  their  original  social  status  and  the  security  and  self- 
respect  that  come  from  long-continued  residence  in  one  home  and 
neighborhood;  it  helped  also  to  carry  over  into  the  new  life  memo- 
ries of  the  father  and  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  family  spirit. 
The  policies  in  regard  to  home  ownership  and  other  assets  were  for 
the  most  part  very  liberal.-  The  two  extremes  observed  were  in 
Detroit  and  in  New  Bedford.  In  the  former  an  allowance  might  be 
granted  to  a  mother  having  as  much  as  $3,500  equity  in  a  home.  In 
the  latter  an  allowance  could  not  be  granted  to  a  mother  who  had 
more  than  $500  equity  in  a  home.  The  amount  of  equity  in  real 
property  or  of  value  of  real  property  owned,  the  amount  of  savings 
or  other  assets  allowed,  and  the  percentage  of  mothers'  aid  families 

"Restrictions  In  regard  to  home  ownership  had  been  incorporated  in  the  law  governing 
only  one  of  the  localities  studied  (Chicago).  One  locality  (San  Francisco)  was  governed 
by  a  ruling  made  by  the  State  department  of  finance,  one  (New  Bedford)  by  a  ruling  of 
the  State  department  of  public  welfare,  and  two  others  (Allegheny  and  Berks  Counties, 
Pa.)  by  a  ruling  made  by  the  State  supervisor  of  the  mothers'  assistance  fund.  In  Mani- 
toba the  provincial  commission,  which  was  also  the  administrative  agency,  had  estab- 
lished the  restriction.  The  local  administrative  agency  formulated  the  rulings  or  estab- 
lished the  policy  in  the  remaining  four  localities  studied  (BuffaJo,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  and 
Detroit). 
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owning  their  own   homes  or  having  an  equity   in   them   in  the   10 
localities  studied  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Amount  of  equity  in  real  property  or  value  of  real  property  otrned,  amount  of 
sarimis  or  other  assets  allotced,  and  percentage  of  mothers'  aid  families  aivn- 
ing  their  own  homes  or  having  an  equity  in  tlwm;  10  localities 


Locality 


Pittsburgh  (Allegheny  County,  Pa) . 

Berks  County,  Pa 

Chicago  (Cook  County,  111.)-- 

Buffalo  (Erie  Ceunty,  N.  Y.) 

Cincinnati  (Hamilton  County,  Ohio) 

Seattle  (King  County,  Wash.) 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Detroit  (Wayne  County,  Mich.) 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Winnipeg  (Manitoba,  Canada)- 


Percentage 

Equity  or 

Savings  or 

of  families 

real 
property 
allowed 

other 
assets 
allowed 

homes  or 

having  an 

equity  in 

them 

$1,500 

$400 

8 

1.500 

400 

37 

1.000 

None. 

(') 

2,500 

300 

18 

3,500 

200 

14 

3,000 

300 

49 

2500 

3200 

3 

3,500 

500 

43 

2,500 

<500 

28 

2,000 

W 

W 

'  Not  reported.    Since  the  Illinois  law  had  been  amended  in  1921  to  allow  the  equity  of  $1,000,  the  number 
of  new  families  with  equity  in  the  home  that  had  been  granted  allowances  was  negligible. 

2  In  house  the  assessed  value  of  which  is  not  more  than  $2,500. 

3  But  not  more  than  .$500  total  equity  plus  other  assets. 

<  If  there  was  no  real  property  the  other  assets  might  total  $1,000. 
'  Not  reported. 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

Seven  of  the  agencies  had  developed  systems  for  obtaining  school 
reports  at  regular  intervals.  These  were  made  by  the  schools  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  agencies  covering  attendance,  grade,  scholar- 
ship, and  conduct ;  spaces  were  left  also  for  remarks  in  regard  to 
health,  punctuality,  neatness,  and  any  other  items.  The  blank  used 
in  Bulfalo,  which  was  especially  good,  requested  information  on  the 
child's  aptitudes,  habits,  and  personality  also.  Such  reports  were 
received  at  least  twice  a  year  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Berks  County,  Pa., 
and  in  Detroit ;  and  yearly  or  twice  a  year  in  Seattle.  In  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  Winnipeg  they  were  received  quarterly  (sometimes 
every  two  months  in  Chicago).  In  Cincinnati  a  semiannual  report 
was  made  to  the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities  in  accordance  with 
a  juvenile-court  requirement,  and  the  mothers'  aid  workers  were 
expected  to  examine  these  reports.  No  report  was  required  in  San 
Francisco  nor  in  New  Bedford.^  In  every  locality  studied  it  was 
stated  that  the  mothers'  aid  workers  maintained  more  or  less  close 
contact  with  the  schools,  except  possibly  in  San  Francisco  (where 
the  children  themselves  frequently  reported  their  grades  and  prog- 
ress to  the  mothers'  aid  workers)  ;  and  in  every  locality  special  visits 
and  special  reports  were  made  in  case  any  difficulty  or  problem 
arose  in  the  schools  concerning  a  child  in  a  mothers'  aid  family. 


'  In  New  Bedford  a  system  of  regular  reports  from  the  schools  was  established  in  1926. 
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Education  of  children  of  legal  working  age  in  mothers'  aid  families. 

It  was  the  well-established  policy  and  practice  of  the  agencies  in 
the  10  localities  studied  that  the  compulsory-education  and  child- 
labor  laws  should  be  observed  scrupulously  in  all  that  concerned 
children  in  families  receiving  mothers'  aid.  The  laws  affecting  each 
locality  allowed  assistance  to  children  at  least  to  the  age  at  which 
the}^  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  and  the  majority  allowed  aid  to  a  higher  age. 

In  Michigan  an  employment  certificate  for  work  during  school 
hours  (with  certain  negligible  exceptions)  could  not  be  issued  to  a 
child  under  the  age  of  15  years,  and  in  Washington  an  employment 
certificate  *  could  not  be  issued  at  14  unless  the  child  had  completed 
the  eighth  grade  or,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
could  not  profitably  pursue  further  regular  school  work.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  States  and  of  Ohio,  where  children 
could  not  obtain  certificates  for  work  during  school  hours  until  they 
were  16,^  and  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  where  girls  under  15 
years  of  age  might  not  work  in  factories,  the  child-labor  laws  in  all 
the  localities  studied  permitted  the  issuance  of  employment  certifi- 
cates at  14  if  certain  grade  and  health  qualifications  were  met.° 

There  were  1,652  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  under  the  care  of 
the  agencies  administering  mothers'  aid  in  the  localities  studied — 
excluding  Cincinnati,  where  school  attendance  was  required  up  to 
16  years  of  age.^  Of  this  number  1,281  (78  per  cent)  were  in  school. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  14  and  15  years 
old  in  these  nine  localities  and  the  number  in  each  of  the  nine  locali- 
ties attending  school  at  the  time  of  the  study : 

Numier  of  children  llf  and  15  years  old  in  mothers'  aid  families  and  nuniher 
attending  school  at  the  time  of  the  study;  nine  localities 


Children  14  and 
IS  years  old 

Locality 

Children  14  and 
15  years  old 

Locality 

Total 

Attend- 
ing 
school 

Total 

Attend- 
ing 
school 

Total. 

1,  652 

1,281 

Buffalo  (Erie  County,  N.  Y.) 

Seattle  (King  County,  Wash.).... 
New  Bedford,  Mass .. 

160 
154 
26 
187 
255 
111 

139 

144 
14 

Pittsburgh    (Allegheny   County, 

203 
35 
521 

164 

10 

347 

Pa.) 

181 

Berks  County,  Pa 

Detroit  (Wayne  County,  Mich.).. 
Winnipeg  (Manitoba,  Canada)... 

198 

Chicago  (Cook  County,  111.) 

84 

by 


*  This  certificate  was  required  where  continuation  schools  were  established,   as  in   the 
city  of  Seattle. 

^  High-school    graduates    under    16   and    children    determined   incapable    of    profiting 
further  school  instruction  were  exempted. 

«  In  California  the  need  of  child's  earnings  had  to  be  shown  also. 

'In   Cincinnati    (Hamilton  County,   Ohio)    there  were   167  children   16  and   17  years  of 
age  in  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  and  40  (24  per  cent)  were  attending  school. 
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The  1,281  school  children  among  the  1,652  children  14  and  15  years 
old  in  mothers'  aid  families  were  enrolled  in  the  following  grades 
or  types  of  school : 


Number  of 
children 

Total 1,281 


Elementary  school : 

Below  the  seventh  grade 232 

Seventh  grade 205 


Eighth  grade- 
High  school : 

First  year 

Second  year_. 
Third  year 


272 


205 


21 


Number  of 
children 

High  school — Continued. 

Fourth  year 2 

Year  not  reported 1 

Vocational  school  * 25 

Business  school 19 

Special  class 27 

Industrial  training  school 1 

Agricultural  training  school 1 

Not  reported »183 


That  many  of  these  children  were  not  eligible  for  employment 
certificates  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  grade  requirements  is 
evident  from  the  number  that  were  attending  the  lower  grades. 
All  the  localities  except  Manitoba  had  specific  requirements,  the 
lowest  being  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  and  the  highest  comple- 
tion of  the  eighth  grade.  In  addition  to  grade  requirements  most 
of  the  localities  required  a  physician's  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
before  employment  certificates  could  be  issued.  Although  informa- 
tion was  not  obtained  as  to  the  number  of  children  actually  kept  in 
school  because  of  physical  disability,  there  must  have  been  some  such 
children.^" 

Several  other  factors  besides  eligibility  for  employment  certifi- 
cates also  affect  the  decision  whether  children  of  legal  working  age 
in  the  mothers'  aid  families  shall  continue  in  school  or  go  to  work. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  approval  of  continuance 
in  school  and  the  granting  of  an  allowance  by  the  administrative 
agency  for  a  child  who  is  eligible  for  an  employment  certificate. 
Another  is  the  availability  of  scholarship  funds  to  supplement  the 
allowances  granted  by  the  agencies  or  to  take  their  place.  The  extent 
to  which  the  schools  foster  or  create  a  desire  for  further  education 
through  the  development  of  a  liberalized  curriculum  is  undoubtedly 
another  element  in  holding  in  school  many  children  who  otherwise 
would  go  to  Avork  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  their  studies  and  in 
their  school  connections.  A  less  easily  measured  condition  but  one 
that  nevertheless  may  be  important  is  the  value  placed  upon  sec- 
ondary or  higher  education  by  the  various  social  groups  with  which 
the  respective  boys  and  girls  are  associated. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  any  of  these  factors 
may  have  influenced  the  individual  children  or  dominated  the  situ- 
ation in  each  of  the  localities  studied.  In  some  localities  the  policy 
of  the  agency  administering  the  allowances  was  apparently  a  dom- 
inating factor,  whereas  in  others,  such  as  Seattle  and  San  Francisco, 


•  Includes  2  childron  takinp:  prevocatlonal  and  special  courses. 

»  Includes  181  children  in  San  Francisco  for  whom  data  in  regard  to  grade  or  type  of 
school  attended  were  not  obtained. 

"•  Information  on  this  point  was  obtained  for  Chicago  :  Among  187  children  reported 
Ineligible  for  employment  certificates  in  February,  1924,  were  96  who  were  physically 
unfit;  and  among  90  who  had  not  completed  the  required  grade  a  number  (not  specified) 
were  physically  unfit  also.     All  except  2  of  the  187  children  were  attending  school. 
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the  community  conditions  would  seem  to  have  been  of  nearly  equal 
importance." 

The  proportion  of  the  mothers'  aid  children  fully  eligible  for 
employment  certificates  can  not  be  calculated  from  the  data  obtained, 
as  a  number  of  those  of  legal  working  age  who  had  completed  the 
required  grade  were  ineligible  because  of  physical  disability  or  still 
other  reasons  on  which  complete  figures  were  not  available;  but  fig- 
ures indicating  the  proportion  of  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
who  were  eligible,  so  far  as  age  and  grade  completion  were  concerned, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  were  continuing  in  school  are  presented  in  the 
following  table  for  seven  of  the  nine  localities  in  which  children  of 
this  age  could  legally  work:  '^ 

Number  of  mothers'  aid  children  IJf  and  15  years  old  eligible  in  age  and  grade 
for  em,ploynuint  certificates,  and  nwmher  and  per  cent  of  such  children 
attending  school;  nine  localities 


Locality 


Children  14  and  15  years  of  age 


Total 


Eligible  for  employment  cer- 
tificates as  regards  age  and 
school  grade  completed 


T9tal 


In  school 


Number    Per  cent 


Total 

Reporting  age  and  grade. 


1,652 


1,354 


615 


Pittsburgh  (Allegheny  County,  Pa.). 

Berks  County,  Pa 

Chicago  (Cook  County,  111.) 

Buffalo  (Erie  County,  N.  Y.).. 

Seattle  (King  County,  Wash.). 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Detroit  (Wayne  County,  Mich.) 


Not  reporting. 


203 
35 
521 
160 
154 
26 
255 

«298 


155 
32 

430 
95 
78 
20 

377 


128 
7 
2  259 
81 
74 
8 
•36 


(') 


(') 


47 


1  Percentage  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Of  these  children  162  (49  per  cent)  were  eligible  in  other  particulars  as  well  as  in  age  and  grade. 

>  These  children  were  15  years  old.  Children  14  years  old  were  not  eligible  for  regular  employment 
certificates. 

« Information  as  to  grade  completed  was  not  obtained  for  the  187  children  14  and  15  years  old  in  families 
receiving  allovances  in  San  Francisco  nor  the  111  of  these  ages  receiving  allowances  in  Manitoba. 

Policies  of  agencies  as  to  continuance  of  aid  for  children  of  legal  working  age. 

In  States  where  mothers'  aid  might  be  allowed  beyond  the  age  at 
which  children  could  legally  work  it  became  necessary  that  the  agen- 
cies formulate  policies  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  aid  might  be 
so  continued. 

In  Pennsylvania  no  State  ruling  had  been  made  and  the  county 
boards  were  free  to  use  their  own  judgment.    The  majority  granted 


"  In  1926  only  10  children  14  years  old  and  153  children  15  years  old  took  out  employ- 
ment certificates  In  San  Francisco,  according  to  figures  furnished  to  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  by  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance  (Board  of  Education). 
In  1920  the  total  number  of  children  14  and  15  years  old  In  San  Francisco  was  11,239 
(Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  vol.  3,  Population,  p.  127,  Washington, 
1922). 

"Employment  certificates  could  not  be  Issued  in  Cincinnati  to  children  under  16  years 
of  age  (with  certain  exceptions).  Of  the  167  children  16  and  17  years  of  age  in  this 
locality  164  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates  as  regards  grade  completed  and 
38  (17  per  cent)  of  them  were  attending  school. 
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aid  to  the  age  of  16  to  children  who  would  profit  by  further  school 
advantages  if  the  family  could  thereby  get  along  without  the  child's 
earnings,  and  the  State  department  of  public  welfare  encouraged 
this  practice. 

In  Illinois,  where  children  could  obtain  employment  certificates  at 
14  years  of  age,  aid  might  be  allowed  to  the  age  of  16.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Cook  County  to  continue  aid  for 
children  over  14  who  were  physically  handicapped  or  who  were  up  to 
normal  grade  and  had  an  average  of  B  in  scholarship  and  wished  to 
continue  in  school. 

In  New  York  no  State  ruling  had  been  made,  and  aid  was  granted 
in  Erie  Countj'^,  N.  Y.,  to  the  age  of  16  to  a  child  who  would  profit 
by  further  schooling,  provided  this  would  enable  the  family  to  get 
along  without  the  child's  wages. 

In  Ohio  the  children  were  required  to  attend  school  until  16  years 
of  age,  and  mothers'  aid  could  be  granted  until  children  were  eligible 
for  employment  certificates.  The  juvenile  court  of  Hamilton  County 
encouraged  children  to  remain  in  school,  a  continuance  of  grant  for 
younger  members  of  the  family  frequently  permitting  the  older 
children  to  complete  high  school  or  to  receive  special  or  further 
training. 

In  Washington,  wdiere  children  14  years  old  could  obtain  employ- 
ment certificates,  the  law  allowed  aid  to  be  granted  to  15  years  of 
age.  Ambitious  children  of  legal  working  age  were  encouraged  in 
Seattle  to  continue  in  school  if  the  family  could  get  along  without 
their  aid  in  its  support,  and  the  family  was  helped  through  the  allow- 
ance of  aid  for  younger  children. 

In  Massachusetts  the  intent  of  the  law  evidently  was  that  children 
in  mothers'  aid  families  should  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  were 
eligible  for  employment  certificates,  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare  and  of  the  mothers'  aid  administrators 
in  New  Bedford  was  in  conformity  with  it.  However,  the  State 
department  had  ruled  that  when  in  industrial  depressions  children 
under  16  could  not  find  work,  although  legally  permitted  to  work,  the 
aid  might  be  continued,  as  the  children  in  such  cases  were  required  to 
attend  day  school. 

In  California  the  law  permitted  aid  to  be  granted  to  16  years  of 
age.  Children  in  San  Francisco  eligible  for  certificates  were  encour- 
aged to  continue  in  school  unless  their  families  were  in  need  of  the 
wages  they  could  earn.  All  except  6  of  the  187  children  in  this 
group  under  supervision  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  were  attend- 
ing school. 

In  Michigan  the  law  permitted  aid  to  be  granted  to  children 
under  17.  Usually  the  allowance  was  not  continued  beyond  15  years 
of  age;  but  for  a  child  who  was  frail  or  physical]}^  handicapped  or 
who  was  finishing  a  unit  of  education  the  allowance  could  be  con- 
tinued until  he  was  16. 

In  Manitoba  many  children  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  school 
up  to  16  years  of  age,  but  in  1924  the  commission  ruled  that  grants 
should  continue  to  the  age  of  15  only. 

Community  provision  for  special  types  of  children. 

Provision  for  handicapped  chUdien. — As  the  nvmiber  of  children 
in  the  families  receiving  allowances  who  had  one  or  more  physical 
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defects  or  who  were  subnormal  or  mentally  defective  or  diseased  did 
not  seem  large,  information  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  agencies  in 
behalf  of  such  children  and  reports  concerning  the  numbers  receiving 
special  training  were  not  obtained  in  detail  from  all  the  localities 
studied.  A  brief  general  description  of  the  facilities  available,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public,  is  given  in  the  sections  of  this  report  dealing 
with  the  separate  localities,  however,  and  such  figures  and  further 
details  as  were  reported  are  also  included. 

Provision  /or  cMMren  wishing  furtlier  education. — Most  of  the 
agencies  were  actively  interested  in  obtaining  for  children  of  un- 
usual ability  or  ambition  such  opportunities  for  further  education 
as  were  within  reach.  Gr^nerally  their  activities  consisted  in  giving 
the  children  informatioJT  concerning  scholarships  and  other  aid  that 
was  available  in  the  respective  localities,  putting  them  in  connection 
with  the  authorities  determining  the  grants  of  such  scholarehips  or 
other  aid,  or  seeking  the  cooperation  of  private  relief  agencies  that 
were  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  such  connections.  Sometimes  they 
acted  merely  as  advisers  to  the  ambitious  children  or  their  families, 
suggesting  waj-s  and  means  by  which  the  desired  education  could  be 
attained  in  the  near  future  if  not  immediately  accessible.  Lastl}^,  a 
method  followed  in  a  number  of  agencies  was  continuance  of  the 
allowances ;  that  is,  allowances  were  granted  for  the  younger  children 
in  a  family  so  that  the  older  boys  and  girls  might  continue  in  school 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  work  to  assist  in'  the  support  of  the 
younger  children^as  they  would  be  expected  to  do  if  this  special 
arrangement  were  not  made. 

VocaHonal  and  educational  counseling. — Some  of  the  cities  in  the 
10  localities  studied  were  well  equipped  to  give  adequate  vocational 
guidance  to  children  of  legal  working  age ;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned especially  Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  and  De- 
troit.^^  Vocational  advice  had  been  given  to  many  of  the  mothers' 
aid  children  by  interested  persons  also,  including  mothers'  aid  work- 
ers, school  officials,  and  friends.  Educational  advice  had  been  given 
to  a  number  of  mothers'  aid  children  by  various  persons:  school 
officials  and  psychologists  giving  mental  tests  had  gi^'en  the  most 
authoritative  advice  reported.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases  their 
recommendation  was  continuance  in  school,  whether  to  complete  a  unit 
of  education,  to  transfer  to  special  courees  or  classes,  or  to  take  spe- 
cialized training  that  would  lead  to  wage-earning  vocations. 

It  would  appear  that  much  more  intensive  use  could  be  made  in 
some  communities  of  the  vocational  service  available.  The  span  of 
years  that  can  be  devoted  to  educational  and  vocational  preparation 
for  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life  are  for  the  dependent  child  so 
short  at  best  that  the  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  every  facility  that 
will  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts,  to  capitalize 
his  interests  and  aptitudes  in  choosing  an  occupation  offerin'j;  oppoi-- 
tunity  for  acquirement  of  skill,  security  of  employment,  and  advance- 
ment in  wages. 

"  For  details  in  regard  to  this  work  in  Cliicago,  Pittsburgli,  Cincinnati,  and  Seattle 
see  Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement,  pp.  157  fif..  191  fif.,  267  ft".,  317  ff.  (U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  149  and  V.  S.  Employment  Service  Publication  A, 
Washington,  1925). 
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Children  at  work. 

Of  the  1,652  children  14  and  15  years  old  in  the  families  receiv- 
ing allowances  314  (19  per  cent)  were  working.  Information  con- 
cerning the  occupations  of  the  working  children  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  their  families  was  available  from  the 
majority  of  the  localities  studied.  This  was  of  interest  as  indicat- 
ing the  degree  of  expertness  required  in  the  various  trades  or  occu- 
pations in  which  the  children  were  engaged  and  the  opportunities 
of  advancement  open  to  them. 

In  several  of  the  localities  from  which  some  information  was  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  contributions  of  working  children  to  the  family 
support  it  appeared  that  most  of  the  working  children  14  and  15 
years  old  handed  over  their  entire  earnings  to  their  mothers;  in  a 
few  localities  they  gave  varying  proportions,  though  many  of  them 
gave  half  or  a  larger  fraction.  The  average  percentage  of  the  total 
family  income  derived  from  the  wages  of  the  working  children  14 
and  15  years  old  in  Allegheny  and  in  Berks  Counties,  Pa.,  in  Detroit, 
in  Buffalo,  and  in  Winnipeg  and  of  those  16  and  17  years  old  in 
Cincinnati  was  26.  It  varied  from  16  per  cent  in  Winnipeg  to 
30  per  cent  in  Detroit.  The  percentage  for  the  remaining  four 
localities  can  not  be  reported  because  data  were  incomplete  in  regard 
to  the  children's  earnings,  other  sources  of  income,  the  amount  of  the 
allowance,  or  two  or  more  of  these  items. 

Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Of  the  1,652  children  14  and  15  years  old  in  the  families  receiving 
allowances  57  (3  per  cent)  were  neither  at  work  nor  in  school  at 
the  time  of  the  study.  Some  had  employment  certificates  and  were 
looking  for  work,  some  were  waiting  for  their  certificates,  some  were 
in  poor  health,  some  were  mentally  defective,  and  for  a  few  no  precise 
information  as  to  the  reason  was  available.  Some  information  was 
obtained  from  seven  localities  as  to  the  results  of  physical  examina- 
tions given  at  the  time  that  applications  were  made  for  employment 
certificates ;  no  data  were  given,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  children 
who  were  incapacitated  for  both  school  attendance  and  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES   FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

The  degree  to  which  mothers  receiving  aid  were  encouraged  to 
join  clubs  and  classes  of  an  educational  character  varied  greatly 
from  agency  to  agency.  In  some  communities  the  grants  were  too 
small  to  permit  the  mothers  to  give  their  time  to  anything  more  than 
housekeeping  and  gainful  employment.  In  one  or  two  cities  where 
the  grants  were  reasonably  adequate  little  thought  had  been  given 
to  the  matter;  in  others  great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  providing 
channels  to  enable  the  mothers,  especially  those  of  foreign  birth,  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  English  and  of  fundamentals  re- 
garding the  care  of  babies  and  children.  In  Detroit,  for  example, 
the  chief  concern  in  the  five  classes  conducted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  in  the  two  classes  conducted  by  the  Merrill-Palmer  School 
for  mothers  receiving  aid  was  to  give  something  of  vital  interest  and 
significance  which  the  women  could  absorb  and  utilize  immediately. 
The  acquisition  of  English  came  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  at  the 
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beginning  the  classes  almost  invariably  used  an  interpreter.  These 
classes  became  social  centers  and  provided  the  mothers  through  class 
and  club  organization  with  a  means  of  self  and  group  expression. 

In  Chicago  all  foreign-born  mothers  were  required  to  have  citizen- 
ship papers  as  a  requisite  to  mothers'  aid,  and  those  not  already 
citizens  were  therefore  enrolled  in  citizenship  classes.  Some  workers 
were  very  active  in  connecting  the  mothers  with  organized  mothers' 
clubs  operating  through  the  settlements  and  recreation  centers.  The 
nutrition  classes  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  in 
Chicago  were  attended  by  the  mothers  with  their  children,  and  group 
instruction  was  provided.  Mothers  also  attended  the  nutrition  classes 
in  Buffalo.  In  Cincinnati  the}^  were  encouraged  to  enroll  in  evening 
classes  in  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  public  schools.  In  Detroit,  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  the  mothers'  aid  workers 
had  made  special  efforts  to  have  foreign-born  mothers  and  their 
daughters  affiliated  with  the  International  Institute  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  (a  department  dealing  with  foreign- 
born  women  and  girls  and  their  problems).  In  Detroit,  Seattle,  and 
San  Francisco  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  encouraging  the  mothers 
to  join  the  local  parent-teacher  associations,  and  several  women 
receiving  aid  held  offices  of  responsibility  in  these. 

The  agency  administering  the  allowances  in  Berks  County,  Pa., 
had  organized  a  home-craft  shop,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
mothers'  work  in  this  shop  was  a  source  not  only  of  income  and 
gratification  but  in  some  cases  of  great  therapeutic  value  also.^* 

RECREATION 

BUDGET  ALLOWANCE  FOR  RECREATION 

The  Chicago  standard  budget,^^  which  was  used  by  several  agencies, 
allowed  25  cents  a  month  for  recreation  for  each  member  of  the 
family  not  a  wage  earner.  The  San  Francisco  Widows'  Pension 
Bureau  allowed  50  cents  a  month  for  recreation  for  children  under 
working  age.  Often  the  allowance  for  incidentals  covered  recreation 
also. 

Working  boys  and  girls  were  permitted  a  more  generous  allowance 
by  all  the  agencies,  its  amount  depending  somewhat  upon  their 
earnings.  In  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  $5  a  month  for  pocket  money  was 
allowed  a  working  child  under  18  years  of  age.  This  was  for 
spending  money  only  and  did  not  include  car  fare  and  lunches.  In 
Chicago  a  working  child  earning  less  than  $15  a  week  was  allowed 
25  cents  a  week  spending  money;  in  San  Francisco  he  was  allowed 
$1  to  $2  a  month;  and  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  $2  a  month  waS' allowed 
to  working  children  for  recreation. 

POLICIES    OF   AGENCIES    IN    REGARD    TO    RECREATIONAL    ACTIVITIES 

Only  one  agency  made  no  effort  to  associate  its  children  with  recre- 
ational activities.  Two  others  made  no  effort  to  do  this  unless  a 
child  gave  special  evidence  of  need;  for  example,  a  difficult  child 
might  be  encouraged  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  Young  Men's 

"  After  several  years'  trial  this  shop  was  discontinued,  as  It  could  not  be  made  self- 
supporting. 

»»  See  footnote  6,  p.  34. 
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Christian  Association.  The  policy  of  the  remaining  seven  agencies 
was  to  stimulate  and  encourage  recreational  activities;  this  was  car- 
ried out  with  varying  degrees  of  thoroughness,  depending  upon  the 
time  and  interest  of  the  individual  workers.  There  was  considerable 
effort  to  place  children  in  clubs  and  classes  in  settlements  and  com- 
munity centers,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  problem  children. 
Whenever  possible  the  children  were  encouraged  in  musical  activi- 
ties and  in  taking  music  lessons,  especially  at  settlements  where  the 
fees  were  nominal.  Special  effort  was  made  to  get  musical  training 
and  musical  instruments  for  handicapped  children.  Working  chil- 
dren were  often  permitted  to  purchase  musical  instruments  in  order 
that  the  whole  family  might  derive  pleasure  from  them. 

Comparatively  few  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  scout  troops 
or  similar  outdoor  organizations.  One  agency  reported  that  the  boys 
did  not  have  time  because  they  were  working  out  of  school  hours, 
and  others  said  they  could  not  afford  the  dues  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  value  of  this  combination 
of  outdoor  and  group  activity  as  a  means  of  preventing  juvenile 
delinquency,  especially  that  of  boys  and  girls  whose  mothers  are 
away  from  home  part  of  the  time  and  therefore  can  not  regularly 
supervise  their  children's  leisure-time  activities. 

The  public  library  afforded  another  means  for  utilizing  the  leisure 
time  of  children,  but  apparentlj^  the  agencies  had  not  given  much 
thought  to  this  as  yet  in  their  recreational  programs.  As  a  rule  the 
children  were  permitted  to  attend  motion  pictures  occasionally,  but 
the  policy  was  that  they  should  go  with  an  adult  or  older  child  and 
not  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

In  Buffalo  a" number  of  members  of  a  men's  club  acted  as  "big 
brothers  "  to  sons  of  women  receiving  allowances.  They  were  espe- 
cially helpful  in  planning  educational  opportunities  and  in  secur- 
ing good  jobs  for  these  boys.  Nearly  all  the  agencies  did  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  promoting  holiday  festivities  and  summer  outings;  so 
far  as  facilities  were  available,  mothers  and  children  were  sent  for 
a  week  or  two  to  a  summer  vacation  camp ;  and  the  workers  spent 
many  hours  of  their  leisure  time  in  taking  individual  children  to  the 
circus,  theater,  zoological  garden,  parks,  and  museums.  In  Pitts- 
burgh a  point  was  made  of  encouraging  mothers  to  take  their  chil- 
dren to  the  parks  for  a  day's  outing  as  often  as  possible  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  many  Chicago  families  spent  happy  days  on  boat  trips  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

In  Cincinnati  one  of  the  three  private  relief  agencies  assisting  the 
agency  administering  mothers'  aid  in  its  supervision  of  families 
planned  occasional  parties  and  good  times  for  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Refreshments  Avere  served;  often  there  would  be  some  form 
of  entertainment,  such  as  a  concert. 

The  majority  of  the  agencies  did  something  at  Christmas  time  to 
bring  cheer  to  the  families.  Recognizing  the  desire  of  the  mothers 
to  be  the  Santa  Claus  to  their  own  children,  the  administrative 
agency  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  one  year  asked  a  fraternal  organization 
to  give  directly  to  the  mothers  the  money  it  would  spend  on  each 
family.  The  organization  agreed,  and  each  mother  received  $10  to 
spend  as  she  saw  fit.  After  Christmas  each  mother  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  organization  telling  how  the  money  had  been  spent.     It  seems 
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especially  important  in  dealing  with  dependent  families  that  every 
means  should  be  used  to  give  to  the  mother  the  power  of  serving  her 
children  in  ways  which  they  can  understand  in  order  that  they  may 
preserve  to  the  utmost  their  confidence  in  her  ability  to  fulfill  their 
needs. 

All  the  agencies  strongly  urged  that  the  mother  and  children  join 
in  the  good  times  of  their  church  and  take  part  in  its  social  as  well 
as  religious  activities,  and  most  of  the  children  under  16  attended 
Sunday  school.  In  fact,  probably  the  majority  of  mothers  receiving 
aid  secured  their  educational  and  social  life  through  their  children 
and  their  church  activities.  For  many  this  may  have  been  adequate ; 
others  would  surely  have  profited  by  and  expanded  under  the  influ- 
ence of  educational  opportunities  and  a  broader  social  life. 

SOME  STRONG  AND  WEAK  POINTS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF 

MOTHERS'  AID 

Many  of  the  10  agencies  attempted  to  do  constructive  case  work 
and  much  of  it  was  of  a  high  order.  A  few  agencies  did  little  or  no 
case  work.  This  appeared  to  be  due  directly  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  technique  and  value  of  case  work  (and  in  one  in- 
stance to  an  inadequate  administrative  staff),  and  indirectly  to  the 
lack  of  a  group  of  citizens  and  coworkers  who  would  support  an 
administration  based  upon  the  case-work  method.  The  latter 
agencies  were  in  States  where  there  Avas  State  supervision  but  where 
the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  administrative  rather  than  the 
educational  side  of  such  supervision. 

In  5  of  the  10  localities  studied  some  form  of  State  supervision 
was  in  force.  State  supervision  is  greatly  needed,  especially  outside 
the  large  cities,  to  help  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
standards  of  constructive  family  work.  The  question  of  what  form 
of  State  supervision  is  best  calculated  to  effect  these  results  deserves 
careful  consideration.  Is  the  most  responsible  local  administration 
developed  under  a  form  of  State  supervision  which  is  primarily  edu- 
cational in  its  approach  to  the  local  agencies  administering  the  law, 
or  is  it  best  promoted  under  a  form  of  State  supervision  which  is 
concerned  largely  with  the  direct  investigation  and  visiting  of 
families  independently  of  the  local  agency  administering  the  law? 

In  four  communities  the  relation  between  the  agency  administer- 
ing mothers'  aid  and  the  private  family-relief  agencies  was  one  of 
great  friendliness  and  mutual  confidence;  two  communities  had  no 
private  family  agency;  in  one  the  relation  was  one  of  indifference;  in 
three  there  was  a  lack  of  harmony  that  made  teamwork  impossible. 
In  the  communities  in  which  the  agencies  were  cooperating  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  each  agency  and  an 
exchange  of  ideas  in  regard  to  standards  and  methods  made  for  high- 
grade  work.  In  communities  where  the  relations  between  the 
mothers'  aid  agency  and  the  private  agency  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  in  a  less  degree  in  communities  where  there  were  no  private 
family  agencies,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers'  aid  staff  not  to  appreciate  that  mothers'  aid  calls  for  the 
application  of  family  case  work  technique  and  that  mothers'  aid 
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agencies  therefore  should  take  pains  to  employ  workers  trained  in 
family  case  work  or  should  give  the  workers  now  employed  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  this  training. 

The  agencies  administered  through  boards  or  commissions  of 
citizens  were  protected  against  political  assaults  and  safeguarded  in 
the  maintenance  of  standards  and  personnel — provided  the  members 
were  appointed  with  reference  to  their  capacity  for  intelligent  and 
useful  service.  The  boards  in  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  were  fortu- 
nate in  each  having  one  member  who  was  the  executive  of  a  private 
family  agency;  in  Pittsburgh  one  member  was  also  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  family-welfare  society,  and  a  third  had  been  a  social 
worker  prior  to  her  marriage;  the  board  in  Buffalo  had  two  mem- 
bers who  were  on  district  committees  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society;  and  one  member  of  the  board  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  had 
served  on  the  board  of  the  private  family  society.  It  was  significant 
that  the  aid  was  administered  by  such  unpaid  boards  in  three  of  the 
communities  where  the  administrative  staff  was  adequate  and  in  two 
where  the  relation  between  the  mothers'  aid  agency  and  the  private 
family  agencies  was  good.  It  was  also  notcAvorthy  that  in  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  the  juvenile  courts  had  felt  the  need  of  such  service 
and  had  organized  advisory  committees,  which  in  some  measure  con- 
stituted themselves  guardians  of  the  mothers'  aid  divisions  of  the 
courts.  The  remaining  agencies  might  have  profited  by  the  organi- 
zation of  similar  committees. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult,  even  when  adequate  assistance  to 
families  is  provided,  to  persuade  taxpayers  and  county  and  city 
officials  of  the  importance  of  adequate  personnel,  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  handicaps  in  6  of  the  10  agencies  was  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  administrative  staff.  In  Pittsburgh,  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  in  Chicago,  and  in  Buffalo  the  case  load  per  worker  was  from 
40  to  GO  families  and  from  1  to  8  new  investigations  each  month. 
In  the  remaining  six  agencies  the  workers  carried  from  90  to  250 
families,  generally  in  addition  to  making  new  investigations.  Two 
of  the  six  employed  an  investigator  whose  sole  task  was  to  make 
new  investigations.  Not  only  were  these  workers  supervising  an 
excessive  number  of  families,  but  in  two  agencies  they  had  to  do 
all  their  own  typing  and  in  a  third  they  did  much  of  it.  In  one 
agency  where  the  case  load  was  GO  families  per  worker  one  stenog- 
rapher was  employed  for  the  whole  department  of  24  case  workers. 
As  the  number  of  families  per  worker  rises  above  50  or  60  the  possi- 
bilities of  intensive  case  work  diminish  correspondingly,  and  case 
recording  is  bound  to  be  meagerly  and  poorly  done. 

However,  it  was  a  truism  that  even  in  the  communities  where  all- 
round  intensive  social  case  work  was  not  attempted,  the  regularity 
of  financial  aid  and  its  continuance  over  a  period  of  years,  together 
with  such  friendly  service  as  was  given  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
administered,  fostered  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  sense  of  security  and 
stability,  an  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  values  implicit  in  the  law, 
and  tended  to  develop  and  maintain  in  a  large  number  of  families 
a  high  degree  of  personal  efficiency  and  a  capacity  to  organize  their 
own  normal  activities  on  a  par  with  those  of  self-supporting  families 
in  their  communities. 
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In  the  following  sections  describing  the  work  of  each  agency  and 
the  kind  of  opportunities  afforded  to  the  children  who  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  10  agencies  studied — discussed  briefly'  in  the 
foregoing  pages — instances  will  be  found  of  outstanding  service  given 
to  children  and  their  mothers,  notably  in  safeguarding  their  health, 
both  physical  and  mental.  Another  especially  significant  fact 
brought  out  by  the  study  is  the  emphasis  being  placed  in  some  locali- 
ties on  giving  the  children  educational  opportunities  that  will  insure 
their  future  success  and  happiness,  and  not,  as  unfortunately  is 
often  the  case  because  of  inadequate  provision  for  aid,  requiring  these 
children  prematurely  to  take  up  the  burden  of  support — a  short- 
sighted policy,  as  some  of  these  agencies  have  recognized. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  PA.^ 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  law  creating  a  mothers'  assistance  fund  was  passed  in  1913 
and  amended  in  1915.  It  was  repealed  and  a  rewritten  act  substi- 
tuted in  1919  and  further  amended  in  1921  and  1923.^  In  this 
amended  form  only  such  mothers  were  eli^jible  as  were  widows  or 
wives  of  men  "  permanently  confined  in  institutions  for  the  insane." 
Other  conditions  of  aid  were  as  follows:  The  mother  must  be  of 
"proved  character  and  ability";  she  must  have  lived  in  the  State 
two  years  and  in  the  county  one  year  prior  to  her  application  for 
aid ;  she  must  live  with  her  children  in  her  own  home,  must  be  "  poor 
and  dependent,"  and  must  need  aid  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
her  children  in  their  own  home.  The  children  must  be  attending 
school  and  have  a  satisfactory  record  of  attendance. 

The  maximum  assistance  allowed  was  $20  a  month  for  the  first 
child  and  $10  a  month  for  each  additional  child.  An  allowance 
might  be  given  for  an  unborn  child  if  the  mother  had  one  or  more 
children  entitled  to  aid.  Aid  was  permitted  for  children  up  to  16 
years  of  age,  provided  the  children  were  in  school  with  satisfactory 
school  record  or  were  physically  unable  to  earn  wages  on  attaining 
the  age  necessary  for  employment  certificates. 

The  following  rulings  and  policies  had  been  formulated  by  the 
State  supervisor  (see  the  following  section),  and  some  of  them  had 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the  attorney  general :  A  mother 
or  children  might  have  an  equity  in  their  home  of  $1,500  and  $400 
in  cash  or  other  assets  and  still  be  eligible  for  aid;  aid  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  a  mother  who  was  receiving  compensation  under  the  State 
compensation  law  for  the  death  of  her  husband  by  industrial  acci- 
dent; a  mother  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  keep  men  boarders  or 
lodgers  other  than  her  brother  or  father;  and  she  was  not  eligible 
if  there  were  relatives  legally  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  State  supervisor  recommended  that  a  physical  examina- 
tion be  required  for  all  children  (and,  if  possible,  for  all  mothers) 
as  a  matter  of  routine  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  assistance.     A 

'  The  population  of  this  county  in  1920  was  1,185,808  ;  of  this  number,  588,343  lived 
in  I'lttsburgh.  The  native  white  population  was  883,181,  the  forelgu-born  white  popula- 
tion 248,581,  and  the  negro  population  53,517.  The  nationality  of  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation was  as  follows,  in  the  order  given  :  Polish,  Italian,  German,  Austrian,  Russian, 
Irish,  Czechoslovakian,  English,  and  Hungarian.  The  child  population  within  the  legal 
age  for  mothers'  aid  was  398,156.  (Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920.  vol.  3, 
Population,  pp.  857,  859,  883,  885,  Washington,  1922.)  The  chief  industries  of  the  county 
are  the  great  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  which  line  the 
shores  of  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  Ohio,  and  Youghioglieny  Rivers. 

*Pa.,  act  of  Apr.  29,  1913,  No.  80,  Laws  of  1913,  p.  118;  act  of  June  18,  1915,  No.  439, 
Laws  of  1915,  p.  1038  ;  act  of  July  10,  1919,  No.  354,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  893  ;  act  of  May 

27,  1921.  No.  433,  Laws  of  1921,  p.  1175  ;  act  of  May  22,  1923,  No.  200,  Laws  of  1923, 
p.  307.  Appropriations  and  methods  of  appropriation  have  been  provided  for  in  the  follow- 
ing acts :  Act  of  June  29,  1917,  No.  237,  Laws  of  1917,  p.  664  ;  act  of  July  10,  1919,  No. 
361,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  907  ;  act  of  May  27,  1921.  No.  438,  Laws  of  1921,  p,  1184  ;  act  of  May 

28,  1923,  No.  251,  Laws  of  1923,  p.  459.  (See  Pa.,  Stat.  1920,  sees.  16717-16734,  pp. 
1618-1619;  Supp.  1924,  p.  452.) 
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manual  of  mothers'  assistance  had  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the 
boards  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  defined  standards  of 
investigation,  adequacy  of  aid,  and  supervision. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

The  law  contains  the  following  provisions  in  regard  to  State 
supervision : 

The  governor  shall  appoint  a  State  supervisor,  qualified  by  training  and 
experience,  who  shall  be  a  woman.  The  State  supervisor  shall  have  general 
supervision  over  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  counties  and  shall  act  as 
general  field  organizer.  She  shall  be  on  the  stafC  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare. 

The  State  supervisor  shall  formulate  and  issue  to  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
the  various  counties  rules  of  procedure  by  which  they  shall  be  governed,  to 
the  end  that  uniformity  of  interpretation  and  practice  shall  obtain  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  She  shall  visit,  at  least  twice  a  year,  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  each  county  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act.  She  shall,  as 
general  field  organizer,  visit  the  county  commissioners  of  those  counties  which 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  explain 
to  such  commissioners  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  act  and  the  advantages 
of  coming  within  its  provisions,  and  shall  assist  such  county  commissioners 
in  the  organization  of  boards  of  trustees. 

She  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare, 
reviewing  the  work  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the  trustees  of  the 
various  counties,  laying  special  stress  upon  educational  conditions  of  the 
assisted  families. 

The  State  supervisor  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
an  assistant  State  supervisor.  The  law  did  not  give  administrative 
authority  to  the  supervisor,  but  provided  that  the  administration 
of  this  act  within  the  several  counties  should  be  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor — subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  rules  adopted  and  issued  by  the  State  supervisor. 

The  State  office  of  the  mothers'  assistance  fund  acted  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  gathering  of  important  facts  in  relation  to  mothers' 
aid  in  county,  State,  and  Nation,  and  for  redistributing  such  in- 
formation to  the  local  boards  through  circular  letters,  a  manual  of 
mothers'  assistance,  and  other  literature.  It  also  outlined  certain 
rulings  and  policies  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  boards.  Re- 
prints of  papers  read  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  AVork  and 
of  magazine  articles,  as  well  as  bulletins  and  reports,  were  fre- 
quently sent  to  the  boards. 

The  framework  for  a  fairly  uniform  record  system  was  insured 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  office  provided  the  boards  with  forms  and 
blanks,  the  face  card,  the  school-report  blank,  the  household  expense 
account  blank,  the  physical-examination  blank,  and  an  alphabetical 
card  index  and  application  book  for  filing  applications.  A  standard 
budget  was  also  furnished  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  estimating  grants. 

The  State  supervisor  passed  on  all  petitions  for  grants  on  the  basis 
of  the  face  card  and  summary  for  each  applicant,  which  were  sent 
by  the  local  boards  to  the  State  office;  a  monthly  pay  roll  also  was 
sent  to  the  State  office,  and  a  State  check  for  half  the  amount  of  the 
grant  was  mailed  by  the  State  supervisor,  the  other  half  of  the  grant 
being  paid  by  the  county  treasurer.  The  State  supervisor  made  a 
biennial  report  to  the  general  assembly  as  provided  by  law  and  took 
the  lead  in  formulating  the  legislative  program  as  to  both  the  appro- 
priation to  be  asked  and  the  amendments  to  be  introduced. 
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Either  the  supervisor  or  her  assistant  visited  the  county  boards 
twice  a  year,  if  possible,  workino^  out  with  them  local  problems  and 
difficulties.  If  the  trustees  were  themselves  acting  as  volunteers, 
doing  all  the  investigating  and  supervising  of  families  without 
I^aid  service  (as  was  true  in*28  rural  counties),  or  if  part-time  paid 
workers  were  employed  (as  was  true  in  G  counties)  the  supervisor  or 
her  assistant,  as  often  as  was  possible,  spent  a  week  or  two  in  the 
county  visiting  applicants  or  families  receiving  aid  with  the  trustees 
or  worlver,  showing  each  in  turn  how  to  make  an  investigation, 
suggesting  constructive  steps  in  treatment,  and  making  clear  the 
responsibility  of  the  trustees  in  the  supervision  of  the  families.  This 
demonstration  by  doing  was  the  most  important  single  step  in  the 
teaching  process. 

In  counties  where  full-time  trained  or  semitrained  workers  were 
employed  (22  in  all)  families  were  visited  with  the  workers,  occa- 
sionally also  Avith  the  trustees,  if  it  seemed  advisable;  or  the  survey 
might  consist  of  a  stud}^  of  records.  Families  were  never  visited 
by  the  supervisor  alone.  Her  function  was  not  to  inspect  nor  to 
investigate  claims  but  solely  to  aid  the  trustees  and  workers  in  ac- 
quiring an  understanding  of  case-work  methods  and  point  of  view. 

Intercounty  conferences  of  trustees  and  workers  were  held  at 
various  points  throughout  the  State  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  sense 
of  unity  and  solidarity,  discussing  important  legislative  plans,  and 
gathering  and  disseminating  knowledge  as  to  the  best  administrative 
methods  in  use  throughout  the  State. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AGENCY 

The  administration  of  the  law  was  given  to  unpaid  county  boards 
of  seven  women  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor.  These  boards 
were  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  supervisor  of  the 
mothers'  assistance  fund.  They  were  allowed  traveling  expenses 
incurred  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

The  Allegheny  County  board  of  trustees  of  the  mothers'  assist- 
ance fund  consisted  of  women  of  broad  social  vision  who  were  iden- 
tified with  the  social  and  philanthropic  work  of  their  communities. 
It  included  a  professional  social  worker  and  a  woman  who  prior 
to  her  marriage  had  been  a  social  worker.  Two  of  the  trustees, 
including  the  president  of  the  board,  had  served  continuously 
since  its  organization  10  years  before,  and  two  had  served  for 
8  years.  The  president  of  the  board  was  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  family-welfare  society  and  of  the  largest  settlement 
in  the  city.  She  had  made  a  practice  for  years  of  interviewing 
every  mother  during  the  first  month  in  which  aid  was  given  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  the  grant  and  the  mother's  responsibility  not 
only  to  her  children  but  to  the  cause  of  mothers'  aid  in  the  whole 
State. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  relation  of  the  board  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  mothers'  aid  could  be  summed  up  in  these  words:  The 
State  in  passing  the  mothers'  assistance  law  assumed  responsibility 
both  financial  and  social  for  the  welfare  and  nurture  of  the  depend- 
ent, fatherless  children  who  came  within  the  scope  of  the  law  and 
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who  with  their  mothers  were  by  this  token  entitled  to  all  the  aids 
which  case  work  could  give  in  making  satisfactory  adjustments  to 
their  environment  and  in  utilizing  the  health,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, and  social  resources  of  the  county. 

THE  STAFF 

The  board  appointed  the  executive  secretary,  who  in  turn,  with 
their  approval,  selected  her  staff  of  10  field  workers  and  3  stenog- 
raphers. The  executive  secretary  had  secured  her  training  and 
several  years'  experience  in  private  family  agencies.  Four  of  the  10 
field  workers  were  graduates  of  the  department  of  social  work  that 
was  conducted  as  an  undergraduate  school  of  Margaret  Morrison 
College  for  Women  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pitts- 
burgh. All  four  of  these  workers  had  received  the  field  training 
while  juniors  in  college  under  the  supervision  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  while  seniors  under  the  supervision  of  the  mothers' 
aid  staff.  They  had  no  other  training  or  experience  before  their 
employment  as  paid  workers.  Three  other  field  workers  were  col- 
lege graduates.  One  of  these  had  had  a  year's  experience  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  hospital  for 
mental  diseases.  Another  had  done  volunteer  work  for  one  year 
with  a  private  family  agency  and  for  a  second  year  with  a  settlement 
in  connection  with  university  undergraduate  courses  in  sociology. 
The  third  had  had  a  year's  teaching  experience  and  a  six  weeks' 
training  course  with  a  private  family  agency  prior  to  her  appoint- 
ment on  the  mothers'  aid  staff. 

One  of  the  remaining  three  members  of  the  staff  had  had  three 
years  in  college  and  two  years  in  civilian  relief  work  with  the  Red 
Cross;  one  had  had  one  year  of  college  work  and  18  montlis'  experi- 
ence in  a  charity  organization  society;  and  the  third  was  a  high- 
school  graduate  who  had  taken  a  number  of  special  college  courses 
and  a  summer  course  at  a  school  of  social  work.  She  had  been  with 
the  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation before  joining  the  mothers'  aid  staff  seven  years  before  the 
study  and  was  able  to  speak  several  languages.  The  staff  were  en- 
thusiastic and  eager  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  the  families 
under  their  care.^ 

One  automobile  was  at  the  service  of  the  staff  for  county  work. 

APPROPRIATION  AND  VOLUME  OF  WORK 

The  State  legislature  at  its  biennial  sessions  makes  appropriations 
for  the  mothers'  assistance  fund,  and  the  sums  appropriated  are 
apportioned  to  the  various  counties  according  to  population  and 
need.  The  State  treasurer  is  required,  after  deducting  the  sums 
designated  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses,  to  divide  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  into  two  equal  sums  and  to  distribute 
one  of  these  sums  the  first  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  proportions 
specified  to  the  counties  classified  by  population;  the  seven  classes 

•The  members  of  the  staff  were  Kiven  an  opportunity  for  two  hours'  advanced  study 
each  week — one  hour  for  outside  courses  in  social  worls  and  the  second  hour  for  staff 
conferences  in  which  a  regular  course  of  study  of  case-work  methods  wag  followed. 
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made  on  the  basis  of  population  and  the  percentages  of  the  sum  to  be 
distributed  among  them  were  as  follows :  * 

Class  of  Percentage  of 

county  Population  limits  designated  sum 

First  class More   than   1,500,000 24 

Second  class 1,0(X),000  to  1,500.000 16 

Third  class 200,000   to   1,000,000 19 

Fourth  class 100.000  to  200,000 26 

Fifth  class 50,000  to  100,000 9 

Sixth  class 25,000  to  50,000 4i/i 

Seventh  class Less    than    25,000 1% 

No  county  could  receive  its  allotment  of  the  State  appropriation 
available  for  any  year  unless  it  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  classification  and  allotment  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  trustees  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  available  from  the 
State  appropriation  for  that  year,'  Distribution  of  the  sum  set 
aside  for  the  second  of  the  two  fiscal  years  was  made  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  described  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  biennium, 
surplus  funds  accruing  because  any  counties  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  being  added  to  the  sums  available  for 
the  second  fiscal  year  in  each  case.  The  State  appropriation  to  Alle- 
gheny County  for  the  biennial  period  June  1,  1923,  to  May  31,  1925, 
was  $276,000.  This,  when  matched  by  county  funds,  permitted  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $276,000.  Although  this  was  a  large  increase 
over  the  $156,480  a  year  provided  by  State  and  county  funds  during 
the  previous  biennium,  it  was  estimated  that  an  appropriation  of 
$411,000  would  be  required  to  meet  the  entire  need  on  the  basis  of 
the  maximum  grants  at  that  time. 

During  February,  1924,  477  families,  including  1,652  children 
under  16,  received  mothers'  aid.  Each  of  the  10  visitors  supervised 
40  to  50  families  and  made  one  or  two  new  investigations  each  month. 
In  addition,  each  worker  had  contact  with  6  to  8  other  families 
during  the  month,  including  families  whose  grants  had  been  canceled 
or  which  required  further  investigation.  There  were  425  families 
on  the  waiting  list. 

PROCEDURE  IN  MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

Application  was  made  personally  at  the  office  by  each  mother. 
The  applications  were  investigated  and  acted  upon  in  chronological 
order.  There  was  no  application  blank ;  the  face  card  was  filled  out 
at  the  dictation  of  the  mother  and  she  made  affidavit  to  it.  It  con- 
tained the  following  information :  The  names,  addresses,  birthplaces, 
and  dates  of  birth  of  parents  and  of  children;  the  date,  cause  of 
death,  and  name  of  attending  physician  or  hospital  if  the  father  was 
dead ;  date  of  commitment  and  name  of  hospital  if  the  father  was  in 
a  hospital  for  the  insane;  the  father's  last  occupation,  name  of  last 
employer,  wages,  and  whether  his  occupation  was  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  his  death  or  insanity;  physical  or  mental  defects  of 
parents  and  children;  grades  of  children  in  school,  school,  and  age 


*  Pa.,  act  of  July  10,  1919,  No.  354,  sec.  13,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  896,  as  amended  by  acts 
of  May  27,  1921,  Nos.  433,  438,  Laws  of  1921,  pp.  1175.  1184.  (Pa..  Stat.  1920.  sec 
16729.  p.  1619;  Supp.  1924.  sec.  16729,  p.  453.) 

5  Pa.,  act  of  July  10,  1919,  sec.  14,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  897,  as  amended  by  act  of  Mav  ''7 
1921,  No.  433,  Laws  of  1921,  p.  1175.  (Pa..  Stat.  1920.  sec.  16730.  p.  1619;  Supp  1924* 
sec.  16730,  p.  453.) 
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at  entering;  occupations  and  wages  of  children  at  work;  previous 
residences  of  the  family  and  address  of  present  landlord ;  employ- 
ment and  wages  of  mother,  and  the  nationality,  citizenship,  religion, 
and  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  county  of 
father  and  mother;  the  financial  conditions  at  the  father's  death  or 
commitment  to  hospital  for  insane;  the  present  financial  situation; 
facts  regarding  property,  savings,  and  insurance;  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  relatives,  physician,  other  individuals,  and  philanthropic 
agencies  interested  in  or  assisting  the  family ;  the  church ;  an  estimate 
of  the  household  budget. 

Investigation  was  made  as  follows:  The  birth  dates  of  children, 
residence,  marriage,  and  all  statements  regarding  property,  insur- 
ance, and  savings  \vere  verified;  the  death  of  the  father  was  ahso 
verified,  and  if  he  was  insane  the  commitment  Avas  verified  and  a 
statement  obtained  from  the  hospital  covering  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  whether  the  father  had  venereal  disease.  The  name  of  the 
family  was  registered  in  the  confidential  exchange  and  the  agencies 
registered  were  consulted.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  mother's  home, 
the  children's  teachers  were  visited,  and  generall}'^  several  relatives 
were  seen  in  their  own  homes — if  possible,  relatives  on  both  mother's 
and  father's  side;  the  minister  and  the  family  phj^sician  were  con- 
sulted and  sometimes — but  not  always — the  landlord,  the  employer 
of  the  father  if  he  was  recently  employed,  the  employer  of  the 
mother,  and  other  references. 

USE   OF   A   STANDARD   BUDGET 

The  Chicago  standard  budget "  was  used  for  all  items  except  food. 
For  this  the  allowance  was  that  of  the  budget  of  the  New  York 
Nutrition  Council.'  The  budgets  were  revised  at  least  once  in  six 
months  and  as  much  oftener  as  occasion  required.  The  combination 
budget  was  as  follows: 

Rent:  As  paid,  if  reasonable. 
Food: 


Boys   cost 

per  rnonth 

Girls'  cost. 

per  month 

A 

li 

A. 

B 

Under  2 

$5.  20 
5.  42 
5.  63 

5.  >^') 

6.  28 

6.  72 

7.  58 

8.  23 

9.  20 
9.  75 

10.  83 

$6.  93 
7.  15 
7.  15 
7.  37 

7.  58 

8.  02 

8.  67 

9.  53 
1).  00 
n.  92 
12.  78 

$5.  20 
5.  20 
5.  42 

5.  63 
5.85 

6.  28 
6.  50 

6.  93 

7.  37 
7.  90 
9.  10 

$6.  93 

2-3          - 

6.  93 

3-4      .   -   - 

6.  93 

4-7 

6.  93 

7-8 - -- 

7.  15 

8-9   - 

7.37 

9-11        ..   . 

7.  80 

11-12          

8.  02 

12-15      -- 

8.  45 

15-16      - 

8.88 

Over  16          

9.  75 

•  Nesbitt,  Florencp  :  The  Chicaj?o  Standavri  Budget  for  Dependent  Families.  The  Chi- 
cago Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago,  19120. 

'Good  Nutrition  and  Adequate  Food  Allowances  for  the  Family.  Prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Standards  of  the  New  York  Nutrition  Council.      New  York,  1922. 
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Qualifications  for  food  allowances: 

1.  Family  of  3  or  less,  B  allowance  for  each  member. 

2.  Nursing  mother  $13.65  (no  e.xtra  allowance  for  baby). 

3.  Use  B  allowances  where  special  nourishment  required. 

4.  Deduct  one-fourth  allowance  for  adults  eating  lunches  regularly  away 

from  home  and  make  special  allowance  for  lunches  in  budget  estimate. 

5.  For  all  cases  in  which  B  allowance  not  recommended  in  above  qualifica- 

tions use  A  allowance. 

6.  Allow  for  the  average  mother  $9.10  per  month. 

CLOTHING  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES  : 

Per  month 

For  a  man  at  ordinary  outdoor  work $6.  50 

(Increase  for  work  involving  unusual  exposure.) 

For  a  woman  at  home 5.  00 

Working  girl  or  boy 8.15-12.20 

(Increase    according    to    standard    of    dress    required    by 

employment.) 
For    office    work    where    good    standard    of    appearance    is 

required 10.  00-12.  00 

The  requirements  fur  girl  or  boy  in  high  school  are  much 

the  same  as  if  the  child  were  at  work. 

Children  13  years  and  up  in  eighth  grade 5.  75 

Children  10  to  12  years 4.  70 

Children  5  to  9  years 3.  65 

Children  2  to  4  years 2.  80 

Children  under  2  years 1.  85 

In  families  where  there  is  clothing  from  older  children  or 

parents  to  be  handed  down  to  the  younger  ones,  these  figures 

may  be  reduced  by  10  to  25  per  cent  for  the  members  of  the 

family  receiving  such  donations. 

The  larger  figure  allows  $25  a  year  for  "  best "  clothing. 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

Family  of  2  members 4.  00 

Family  of  3  or  4  members 4.  75 

Family  of  5  or  6  members 5.  50 

Family  of  7  or  8  members 6.  25 

Family  of  9  or  10  members 7.  00 

FUEL  AND  LIGHT : 

Four  winter  months,  three-fourths  ton  per  month. 

Four  spring  and  autumn  months,  one-half  ton  per  month. 

Four  summer  months  (gas  only),  $1  to  $1.50  per  month. 

Kindling.  $1  to  $2  per  month. 

When  families  heat  by  gas,  $2  per  month  per  room ;  $1  per 

month  per  room  in  spring  and  fall. 
Light  (gas  or  kerosene),  $1  per  month. 
Health,  2.5  cents  per  month  and  up  for  each  person. 
Car  fare  as  used. 

Spending  money  for  earning  children,  25  cents  to  $1  per  week. 
Insurance  as  used   (if  reasonable). 
Incidentals,  $1.50  to  $2  per  month  per  family  (when  there  are 

no  earning  children). 

The  grant  was  made  to  fit  the  need  so  far  as  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  law  permitted.  The  decision  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
granted  was  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  executive  secretary  at  the  regular  fortnightly  meeting. 

The  average  grants  per  family  and  per  child  in  Allegheny  County 
in  Februaryri924,  were  $39.10  and  $11.20,  respectively.  The  largest 
grant  was  $90 ;  the  smallest  grant  was  $13.  At  the  time  of  the  study 
94  of  the  477  families  had  an  income  that,  with  the  grant,  was 
inadequate  according  to  the  budget. 

During  the  winter  of  1924  philanthropic  trust  funds  in  the  city 
allowed  the  mothers'  assistance  fund  $1,000  for  gas  and  coal  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  erants. 
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All  mothers  were  required  to  keep  itemized  monthly  household- 
expense  accounts  either  on  loose  slips  of  paper  or  on  blanks  provided 
by  the  State  office.  These  were  made  the  basis  for  suggestions  in 
regard  to  diet,  the  proper  cooking  of  foods,  marketing,  and  espe- 
cially the  use  of  milk,  upon  which  great  emphasis  was  laid.  There 
was  no  visiting-housekeeper  association  in  the  city,  so  that  all  instruc- 
tion had  be  given  by  the  mothers'  aid  visitors,  one  of  whom  had  had 
special  training  in  dietetics.  The  monthly  accounts  under  the  items, 
of  the  budget  were  copied  on  the  yearly  household-account  sum- 
maries. Following  are  copies  of  single  monthly  and  yearly  account 
blanks : 
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(Reverse] 
THE  COST  OF  FOOD  FOR  THE  MONTH 


Day 

of 

month 


Quan- 
tity 


Article 


Total  carried  forward. 


Cost 


Day 

of 

month 


Quan- 
tity 


Article 


Total  carrird  forward. 


Cost 


Dav 

of 

month 


Quan- 
tity 


Article 


Cost 


Grand  total 
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SUPPLEMENTING    OF    MOTHERS'    AID 

When  the  maximum  mothers'  aid  ^rant  was  inadequate  to  cover 
the  family  budget  it  was  the  policy  of  the  department,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  to  secure  supplementary  aid  from  some  family  agency  or 
itself  to  organize  relief.  The  four  private  family  agencies  in  Pitts- 
burgh all  gave  supplementary  aid  both  to  families  receiving  mothers' 
aid  and  to  families  on  the  waiting  list.  As  a  rule  these  agencies 
granted  aid  only  to  families  that  had  been  known  to  them  prior 
to  the  application  for  mothers'  aid.  The  understanding  on  which 
the  family  agencies  gave  supplementary  aid  was  that  the  maximum 
grant  would  be  allowed. 

The  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  gave  $627.76  to  14  families 
receiving  mothers'  aid  and  $5,058.71  to  43  families  on  the  waiting  list 
between  January  1,  1923,  and  March  1,  1924.  The  Pittsburgh  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor  during  its  fiscal  year  April 
1,  1923,  to  March  31,  1924,  aided  10  families  on  the  waiting  list  to 
the  amount  of  $172.  No  aid  was  given  to  families  receiving  mothers' 
aid.  The  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh  aided  46  families  on 
the  waiting  list  to  the  amount  of  $12,416.89  and  two  families  receiv- 
ing aid  to  the  amount  of  $654.77  during  1923.  The  United  Hebrew 
Relief  Association  aided  27  families  on  the  waiting  list  to  the  amount 
of  $14,460  and  13  families  receiving  aid  to  the  amount  of  $4,783 
during  1923.  The  directors  of  the  poor  of  Allegheny  County  aided 
7  families  receiving  mothers'  assistance  to  the  amount  of  $235  and 
30  families  on  the  waiting  list  to  the  amount  of  $5,319.50  between 
June  1,  1923,  and  May  31,  1924. 

VISITING 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  mothers'  aid  workers  to  visit  each  family 
at  least  once  a  month  and  oftener  if  the  need  was  urgent.  Families 
living  outside  Pittsburgh  could  not  always  be  visited  so  frequently, 
partly  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  homes  and  partly  because  of  the  time  required  and  the  pressure 
of  other  work. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

The  allowance  for  health — 25  cents  per  person  per  month — was  that 
provided  by  the  Chicago  standard  budget.  Allowance  was  made  for 
special  diet  and  for  medical  or  dental  care  by  increasing  the  grant 
if  the  maximum  was  not  already  being  allowed. 

Physical  examinations  and  general  procedure. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  a  pediatrician  in  charge  of  a  clinic  in  one  of  the 
large  hospitals  offered  to  examine,  a  few  at  a  time,  children  under  12 
years  of  age  in  Pittsburgh  for  whom  aid  was  being  granted  if  they 
were  not  reached  by  the  child-health  centers.  A  physical-health 
blank  was  compiled,  and  as  it  included  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
and  family  health  this  history  was  secured  as  well  as  information 
concerning  the  health  habits  of  the  child.  The  blank  form  was  as 
follows : 
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Face 
PHYSICAL  REPORT  OF  M.  A.  F.  ALLEGHENY  CO. 
NAME AGE DATE. 


rXMILT  HISTOET 

father,.- Age. Date  oi  death Cause  or  death, ....... 

Mother, Age Miscarriage,.-. Child,  living. Child  dead,.. 

Health, Rheum -.  Tbc, Nerv.  dis. Alcohol, .-.   Syph., 

PERSONAL  HISTOBT 

Child  born, mo.    Labor, Wt.  at  birth, lbs. 

Sat  up  at mo.  Talked  at mo     Walked  at mo     Teeth  at mo 

General  health  and  habits: 

Type  of  house, No.  of  rooms ;  outside, ;  inside, ;  ventilation, 

Sleep, ;  amt., No.  in  room, ;  in  bed, ;  bed-wetter, ;  masturbator, . 

Bowels, ;  bath ;  mouth  breather, 

Diet, ;  tea, ;  coffee, ;  milk  per  day, ;  regularity  of  meals. 

Feeding  history ;  breast, :  bottle 

Previous  diseases: 

Measles, Wh.  eg., C.  poi Scarlet, Diphth., Mumps  . 

Q.  measleg, Rheu., Oastro-enteric, Resp Ear. Throat.. 

Colds, Other  diseases 


Where Date. 


HOSPITAL    HISTORY 

Cause, 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 


By 

Weight, lbs     Height. in     Normal  weight  for  height, lbs. 

General  condition, Color,... Muscles Mentality, 

Head: 

Eyes, Nose Ears, 

Mouth Teeth Throat Tonsil Adenoid 

Chest: 

Heart, Lungs, 

Abdomen: 

Liver, Spleen, Kidneys 

Lymph  nodes, Epitrochlears, Genitals, 

Skin, Extremities, Feet, 

Remarks 


■  Reverse  I 


DIAGNOSIS: 


PROGNOSIS: 


REFERRED  TO- 


r.ATER    EXAMINATION 


Date 

Age 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Note? 

94535°— 28- 
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By  the  end  of  1923  this  pediatrician  had  examined  416  children, 
and  655  were  still  to  be  examined.  The  pediatric  clinics  of  two  other 
hospitals  had  beo;un  to  give  their  services  for  the  examination  of 
children  in  their  neighborlioods.  For  the  groups  of  children  exam- 
ined a  foundation  for  good  health  work  was  being  laid.  No  coercion 
had  been  placed  upon  the  mothers,  as  nearly  all  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  During  the 
examination  the  examining  pediatrician  gave  the  mothers  advice  as 
to  diet,  sleep,  rest,  and  other  matters  of  child  care;  and  the  examina- 
tions w^ere  followed  up  by  the  mothers'  aid  visitors,  who  conferred 
directly  with  the  doctors.  The  report  of  the  examination  was  filed 
with  the  social  record.  As  less  than  half  of  the  initial  examinations 
had  been  completed  no  plan  had  been  made  for  periodic  renewal  of 
the  examinations,  nor  had  any  provision  been  made  for  a  continuous 
health  record  of  every  child. 

The  social  records  usually  did  not  give  the  family  medical  history 
unless  there  was  some  striking  or  unusual  malady.  In  sending  a  sick 
child  to  a  clinic  the  workers  generally  secured  a  medical  report  on 
the  blank  used  for  routine  examinations.  Sometimes  they  copied  the 
clinic  reports  on  their  medical  sheet.  The  reports  were  secured 
through  the  social-service  departments  of  the  hospitals,  though  the 
mothers'  aid  visitors  often  conferred  directly  with  the  examining 
physicians.  Records  of  treatment  were  kept  up  to  date  through  close 
contacts  between  the  workers  and  the  hospital  social-service  de- 
partments. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  mothers  to  have  the  necessary 
remedial  treatment  for  their  children;  in  extreme  cases  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  threaten  withdrawal  of  aid. 

The  employment  of  private  pliysicians  was  discouraged  in  the  city, 
since  there  were  excellent  clinical  facilities,  and  physicians  employed 
by  the  city  were  called  only  in  emergencies.  If  a  private  physician 
of  good  professional  reputation  was  supervising  a  family  or  one  of 
its  members  and  was  willing  to  give  his  services,  this  supervision  was 
encouraged. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Tuherculosis. — Whenever  a  mother  or  child  had  been  exposed  to 
tuberculosis  it  was  the  policy  of  the  department  to  refer  the  patient 
to  one  of  the  State  tuberculosis  dispensaries  in  the  county  and  to 
insist  upon  regular  supervision  if  there  was  a  predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis. The  State  tuberculosis  nurses  visited  the  homes  of  dispen- 
sary patients  and  advised  in  regard  to  health  habits.  Residence  in  a 
sanatorium  was  insisted  upon  for  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  if  the 
doctor  recommended  it.  The  State  maintained  a  free  sanatorium 
and  preventorium  for  tuberculosis  at  Cresson  (about  80  miles  from 
Pittsburgh),  and  tuberculous  patients  were  also  cared  for  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Sanatorium,  the  Tuberculosis  League  Hospital,  and  the 
county  hospital.  The  Tuberculosis  League  maintained  or  assisted  in 
maintaining  nursing  service  that  covered  22  boroughs  or  towns  in 
Allegheny  County.  The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  also 
conducted  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 

Venereal  disedse. — AVassermann  tests  were  given  to  all  members  of 
mothers'  aid  families  who  had  been  exposed  to  venereal  diseases  or 
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in  whom  there  was  reason  to  suspect  infection,  and  the  necessary 
treatment  was  given.  There  was  a  venereal  clinic  at  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  the  State  department  of  health  furnished  salvarsan  for 
treatment. 

Orthopedic  and  cardmc  affections. — Great  care  was  exercised  in 
providing  expert  orthopedic  care  for  all  crippled  children,  and  excel- 
lent facilities  were  available  at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  the  ortho- 
pedic clinics  of  other  hospitals.  The  Sewickley  Fresh  Air  Home  for 
crippled  children  received  applications  through  the  Allegheny  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  This  home  provided  medical  and  surgical  care  and 
gave  a  limited  vocational  training.  It  also  gave  free  care  to  cardi  c 
and  convalescent  cases.  The  D.  E.  Watson  Home  for  Crippled  Girls 
provided  medical  and  surgical  care  and  vocational  training  for  girls 
between  3  and  16  years  of  age.  The  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  received  white  and  negro  boys  and  girls  from  3 
to  16  years  of  age,  the  children  attending  the  public  schools.  Braces 
and  special  apparatus  were  secured  through  the  Rotary  Club  or  the 
social-service  departments  of  hospitals.  There  was  no  bus  in  the 
county  for  transporting  crippled  children  to  and  from  school.  Most 
of  the  hospitals  had  cardiac  clinics  or  cardiac  specialists  in  connec- 
tion with  their  medical  clinics.  Two  hospital  clinics  assisted  in 
placing  patients  in  positions  suitable  to  their  physical  condition. 

Eye^  ear,  nose,  and  throat  affections. — Examinations  were  made, 
treatments  given,  and  operations  performed  at  the  hospital  clinics. 
The  choice  of  the  hospital  was  determined  largely  by  the  locality  in 
which  the  patient  lived. 

Dentistn/. — The  scliool  dental  clinics  provided  free  care  for  school 
children.  The  dental  school  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  gave 
free  treatment  also,  but  it  charged  for  materials.  There  were  dental 
clinics  in  several  hospitals,  and  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh  conducted  15  clinics  outside  the  city.  The  Tuber- 
culosis League  maintained  or  assisted  in  maintaining  dental  clinics  in 
12  communities  outside  Pittsburgh. 

Health  loork  for  infants  and  preschool  children. — The  city  bureau 
of  child  welfare  in  the  department  of  health  had  charge  of  all  the 
municipal  child-health  work  and  school  medical  inspection  and  nurs- 
ing. The  14  child-health  centers  which  the  bureau  maintained  cared 
for  children  only  up  to  2  years  of  age.  Mothers  receiving  aid  were 
encouraged  to  take  their  babies  to  the  centers  once  a  week  in  the 
summer  and  once  a  month  in  the  winter.  Milk  was  furnished  to 
them  free  or  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  in  addition  to  bedside 
nursing,  maintained  a  variety  of  services,  including  11  weekly  baby 
clinics  and  26  weekly  health  conferences  for  well  babies.  All  babies 
under  the  regular  care  of  the  association  were  examined  thoroughly 
once  a  month;  mothers  were  asked  to  attend  the  conferences  weekly, 
and  they  were  visited  monthly  by  the  nurses.  One  health  center 
was  conducted  for  children  between  2  and  6  years  of  age.  The 
association  included  in  its  service  Pittsburgh,  Braddock,  and  McKees 
Rocks,  and  it  supervised  the  nursing  activities  in  15  other  communities 
in  the  county. 
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Under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  ®  the  preschool  division  of  the 
bureau  of  child  health  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
conducted  or  cooperated  in  the  maintenance  of  child-health  centers 
for  children  up  to  6  years  of  age  in  11  communities  in  the  county 
outside  Pittsburgh,  and  another  was  soon  to  be  opened. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  mothers'  aid  workers  saw  that  all  babies  were 
taken  to  one  of  the  health  centers.  The  centers  furnished  the 
mothers'  aid  office  with  reports  of  the  examinations;  but  after  tlie 
first  connection  had  been  established  the  follow-up  of  the  babies  under 
the  care  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  was  left  with 
the  association,  at  its  own  request.  The  child-health  centers  were 
within  fairly  easy  reach  of  most  homes;  the  majority  of  the  mothers 
could  walk  to  one  of  them  and  none  would  have  to  change  cars. 
Outside  Pittsburgh  the  children  of  preschool  age  visited  the  centers, 
but  there  was  no  periodic  follow-up.  The  medical  reports  were 
copied  by  the  workers  on  the  medical  blanks  used  by  the  mothers' 
aid  department. 

School  medical  inspection. — The  State  law  provided  for  yearly 
physical  examinations  of  all  school  children."  In  Pittsburgh  thej 
were  made  by  the  physicians  on  the  staff  of  the  city  bureau  of  child 
health.  The  nurses  and  their  assistants  connected  with  the  bureau 
had  charge  of  the  follow-up  of  the  physical  examinations,  which 
included  also  dental  examination.  The  nurses  inspected  the  chil- 
dren in  each  schoolroom  once  a  week.  The  department  of  education 
provided  free  dental  care.  X-ray  examinations,  and  eye  refractions 
for  needy  school  children.  The  State  department  of  health  paid 
for  the  physical  examinations  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants; 
in  these  towns  in  the  year  prior  to  the  study  examinations  had  been 
made  of  only  about  half  the  school  children  because  of  lack  of 
adequate  funds.  The  mothers'  aid  visitors  were  expected  to  examine 
the  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  that  were  sent  to  the  mothers 
and  to  plan  with  the  school  nurses  for  the  correction  of  physical 
defects. 

Malnutrition. — In  Pittsburgh  the  school  nurses  measured  and 
weighed  the  school  children  twice  a  year.  If  a  child  was  15  per  cent  or 
more  underweight  the  parents  were  notified  and  a  midmorning  lunch 
consisting  of  milk  and  crackers  was  suggested.  This  was  provided 
free  or  at  cost  in  all  schools.  The  department  of  education  conducted 
no  school  nutrition  classes;  the  State  college  extension  department 
conducted  one  nutrition  class  in  a  public  school,  and  three  hospitals 
conducted  classes.  Outside  Pittsburgh  the  State  college  extension 
department  supervised  nutrition  classes  in  11  schools  in  as  many 
communities;  the  classes  were  conducted  by  the  teachers,  the  children 
10  pounds  or  more  underweight  being  selected  for  these  classes.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross  furnished  milk  to  the  children  in  the  nutrition 
classes,  and  mothers'  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  proper  food  and  care. 

*  See  The  Promotion  of  the  Welfare  and  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Infancy — the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Nov.  23,  1921,  for  fiscal  year  ended  Tune  80,  1926 
(U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  178,  Washington,  1927),  with  text  of  the  act 
on  p.  85. 

9  Pa.,  School  Code,  act  of  May  18,  1911,  sees.  l.'iOl -150,5,  Laws  of  1911.  p.  .?09.  as 
amended  by  act  of  June  20,  1919,  No.  253,  act  of  .Tune  23,  1919.  No.  271.  act  of  .Tuly  17, 
1919,  No.  .394,  Laws  of  1919,  pp.  511,  572,  and  997,  act  of  May  20,  1921,  No.  329,  Laws 
Of  1921,  p.  939.      (See  Pa.,  Stat.  1920,  sees.  5070-5074,  pp.  468-469;  Supp.  1924,  p.  142.) 
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The  mothers'  aid  visitors  were  expected  to  report  all  cases  of 
undernourished  school  children  coming  to  their  attention  through 
the  routine  or  other  examinations  to  the  school  nurses  for  reexami- 
nation, midmorning  lunches,  and  extra  supervision.  If  necessary, 
provision  was  made  for  extra  diet  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
child  and  mother;  and  if  possible  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  one  of  the  few  nutrition  classes.  The 
mothers'  aid  visitors,  nutrition  workers,  and  infant  welfare  and 
school  nurses  all  gave  the  mothers  advice  on  nutrition  as  they  came 
in  contact  with  them. 

Results  of  health  supervision  in  two  families. 

Mrs.  H.,  a  widow,  had  four  sons  under  12  years  of  age,  a  16-year-old 
daughter,  an  18-year-old  son,  and  an  older  son  who  was  married.  The 
married  son,  his  wife,  and  their  two  children  lived  with  Mrs.  H.  This  famil; 
of  11  persons  lived  in  a  dilapidated  four-room  house  l^/^  miles  from  the  street 
car  and  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill.  The  18-year-old  son  and  an  11-year-old 
son  had  heart  lesions,  the  former  dropping  one  job  after  another  because  of 
this  condition,  and  both  being  seriously  affected  by  the  long  walk  from  the 
street  car  up  the  hill  to  their  home.  The  house  was  dirty  and  cluttered ; 
Mrs.  H.  was  lackadaisical  and  indifferent  and  left  the  housekeeping  largely 
to  her  daughter-in-law.  As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  made  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  an  allowance  to  Mrs.  H.,  the  daughter's  eyes 
were  treated,  and  the  four  younger  boys  had  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed 
and  circumcisions  performed.  The  18-year-old  son  was  advised  to  enter  a 
vocational  school  where  he  could  learn  tailoring,  and  his  physical  condition 
and  mental  attitude  both  showed  marked  improvement  thereafter.  After  many 
weeks  of  coaxing  Mrs.  H.  submitted  reluctantly  to  a  physical  examination 
and  accepted  the  medicnl  and  dental  care  that  she  needed.  She  was  aided 
also  in  linding  work.  Within  the  18  months  during  which  this  family  had 
been  receiving  aid  and  was  under  supervision  Mrs.  H.  Isecame  a  different  woman, 
not  only  in  her  improved  physical  condition  but  also  in  her  outlook  upon  life. 
The  family  moved  to  a  much  better  locality,  everything  was  kept  spotlessly 
clean,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  neatly  dressed. 


When  Mrs.  M.  was  granted  an  allowance  her  five  children,  all  under  8  years 
of  age.  were  undernourished  and  exceedingly  timid.  The  twins,  then  7 
years  old.  ran  away  and  hid  when  the  visitor  came  to  the  house.  They 
were  backward  in  school,  and  the  teacher  stated  that  they  cried  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  mother  appeared  dull,  though  everyone  spoke  of 
her  as  a  willing  worker  and  devoted  to  her  children.  Physical  examinations 
revealed  that  the  twins  were  greatly  underweight  and  had  serious  physical 
defects.  The  next  younger  child  was  mentally  defective  and  finally  was  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  A  4-year-old  boy  had  diseased 
tonsils,  which  were  removed.  The  children  all  came  regularly  to  the  clinics 
and  much  corrective  work  was  done.  The  twins  were  entered  in  a  nutrition 
class,  to  which  their  mother  brought  them  regularly.  At  first  they  refused 
the  unaccustomed  food,  but  within  a  year  they  were  up  to  their  normal  weight, 
owing  largely  to  their  mother's  cooperation.  Part  of  the  treatment  consisted 
of  a  recreational  program.  During  the  holidays  and  week  ends  the  visitor 
took  the  children,  their  mother,  and  the  grandmother  (who  lived  with  the 
family)  to  the  zoological  park  and  to  the  department  stores  to  see  seasonable 
exhibits.  Summer  outings  were  arranged,  and  the  family  went  to  a  vacation 
camp,  which  was  a  great  source  of  happiness.  Mrs.  M.  showed  real  delight 
after  the  worker  accustomed  her  to  taking  the  children  several  times  a 
week  in  hot  weather  to  the  parks  for  all-day  or  half-day  picnics.  A  great 
change  came  over  the  children ;  their  school  work  improved  greatly,  and  they 
became  friendly,  unafraid,  and  spontaneous.  The  mother  developed  also, 
becoming  more  resourceful.  She  took  the  children  to  the  clinic  on  her  own 
initiative,  and  as  she  could  leave  the  ch  Idren  with  her  mother  she  began  to 
look  for  part-time  regular  employment  instead  of  doing  washing  at  home. 
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MENTAL   HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

The  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Welfare  maintained  a  psy- 
chological clinic  with  a  psychiatric  social  worker  on  its  staff.  The 
mothers'  aid  department  referred  to  this  clinic  all  mental  problems, 
including  psychopatliic  and  behavior  cases  that  were  not  cared 
for  by  the  psychological  department  of  the  public  schools.  The 
mothers'  aid  visitors  followed  the  clinic's  recommendation  and  re- 
ported to  the  psychiatric  worker  from  time  to  time  on  psychopathic 
and  problem  cases.  The  staff  of  the  psychological  bureau  of  the 
department  of  education  consisted  of  a  psychologist,  who  was  also 
a  physician,  and  an  assistant  psychologist,  who  was  a  social  worker. 
No  child  was  placed  in  a  special  class  or  removed  from  one  with- 
out a  mental  examination,  and  routine  examinations  were  made  as 
long  as  the  child  remained  in  the  class.  The  bureau  was  used  prin- 
cipally for  this  purpose,  though  the  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
public  schools  might  refer  to  the  bureau  any  school  child  who 
presented  a  mental  problem.  Schools  were  encouraged  to  refer 
problem  and  psychopathic  children  to  the  bureau  for  examination. 
Three  of  the  hospitals  had  neuropsj'chological  clinics,  and  the  St. 
Francis  Hospital  had  a  ward  for  the  observation  of  psychopathic 
cases. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  mothers'  aid  department  to  request 
psychological  examinations  for  school  children  who  were  3  or  more 
years  retarded  unless  there  were  obvious  physical  defects  that  might 
account  for  the  retardation.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  who 
were  truants,  who  were  becoming  incorrigible,  or  who  were  develop- 
ing delinquent  tendencies  were  given  psychological  examinations. 
Prevailing  upon  children  over  16  to  submit  to  an  examination  was 
not  always  possible.  Children  whose  fathers  had  been  insane  or  in 
whose  families  there  had  been  insanity  were  not  examined  as  a 
matter  of  routine  unless  they,  too,  presented  symptoms  of  unbalance. 
Emphasis  was  laid  upon  having  a  psychiatric  examination  promptly 
if  evidence  of  mental  difficulty  appeared.  The  proportion  of 
children  between  14  and  20  years  of  age  who  developed  psychopathic 
symptoms  or  behavior  difficulties  was  high,  especially  in  Pittsburgh 
among  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 

Illustrative  case  histories. 

Antoinette  A.'s  father  was  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  with  a  diagnosis  of 
dementia  prsecox.  Mrs.  A.  spoke  ahnost  no  Englisli,  but  slie  kept  her  one 
cheerful  front  room  in  exquisite  condition  and  thoufiht  her  12-year-old 
daughter  Antoinette  a  model  of  behavior  because  she  would  sit  with  hands 
folded  in  her  lap  all  day.  The  visitor  had  the  cliild  mentally  examined 
within  two  weeks  of  the  teacher's  report.  The  psychologist  stated  that 
Antoinette  was  suffering  from  depression,  that  she  reacted  scarcely  at  all,  had 
no  free  spontaneous  emotion.-il  life,  and  would  be  almost  sure  to  go  the  way 
of  her  father  if  something  were  not  done  right  away  to  stimulate  her  mental 
and  emotional  nature ;  she  must  be  made  to  play  and  to  express  herself.  The 
visitor's  first  task  was  to  tell  the  mother  that  she  must  not  let  tlie  child  sit 
with  folded  hands,  that  that  was  not  "  perfect  behavior  "  in  Antoinette's  case. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  persuade  her,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  visitor  took 
with  her  a  coworker  who  could  explain  in  Mrs.  A.'s  native  Italian.  A  book 
of  fairy  tales  was  left,  and  the  visitor  prevailed  upon  the  mother  to  let 
Antoinette  join  a  girls'  church  club.    Three  months  later  the  report  read  as 
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follows :  "Antoinette  is  now  very  interested  in  reading  and  gets  books  regularly 
from  the  library.  At  first  she  got  only  fairy  tales,  then  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
then  the  Life  of  General  George  Washington,  which  .she  liked  best  of  all. 
The  visitor  gave  her  a  list  of  good  biographies  and  auto))iographies  which 
she  promised  to  read.  Antoinette  now  belongs  to  a  club  connected  with  the 
church  that  she  attends  and  is  much  interested  in  its  meetings.  She  goes 
quite  regularly,  and  her  mother  never  interferes  but  is  encouraging  her  to 
go  out  more."  Every  means  was  used  to  arouse  Antoinette's  emotions  and 
objective  interests.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  biting  her  finger  nails  very  badly ; 
the  visiter  gave  her  a  manicure  set,  which  appealed  to  her  pride,  and  now  she 
takes  a  great  deal  of  care  of  her  nails. 


When  Mrs.  O.  was  first  granted  mothers'  assistance  she  was  harassed  by 
business  troubles  in  connection  with  real-estate  deals  left  unsettled  by  her 
husband  at  his  death.  She  was  also  obsessed  by  all  sorts  of  imaginary  fears ; 
she  was  afraid  to  leave  the  house  because  it  might  be  dynamited ;  she  was 
afraid  to  let  the  children  out  of  her  sight  lest  they  be  burned ;  she  was  afraid 
to  go  out  in  company  lest  she  say  something  wrong  and  the  neighbors  would 
molest  her ;  she  was  afraid  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  an  examination  which  she 
needed  or  to  a  dentist  to  have  her  decayed  teeth  extracted;  she  was  afraid  of 
the  policeman  on  the  beat  and  of  the  health  oflScer.  Then  she  was  examined 
by  a  psychiatrist  who  attributed  her  disturbed  state  to  the  unhappiness  of  her 
married  life  and  thus  helped  her  somewhat  to  understand  the  cause  of  her 
fears.  He  advised  her  to  talk  about  her  past  to  her  friends,  thereby  relieving 
her  mind. 

The  first  victory  over  her  fears  was  her  consent  to  have  the  children  exam- 
ined at  a  hospital  clinic.  She  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  knives 
that  fiashed  before  her  mind's  eye  and  the  screams  that  tortured  her  ears  were 
imaginary  and  consented  to  be  examined  herself.  One  of  her  sons  was  responsible 
lor  the  second  victory  ;  he  had  six  of  his  teeth  extracted,  and  his  mother  decided 
she  could  not  be  less  brave  than  he.  The  latest  triumph  up  to  the  time  of  the 
study  was  overcoming  her  fear  of  lawyers  and  courts.  The  roof  leaked,  the 
steps  and  the  railing  were  falling  down,  the  house  needed  painting,  and  other 
repairs  were  necessary.  She  was  persuaded  by  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  to 
borrow  money  from  a  building  association  through  the  orphan.s'  court  and  the 
repairs  were  made,  a  kind-hearted  lawyer  d(;ing  the  legal  work  free  of  cliarue. 
Formerly  the  mother's  neurotic  condition  was  refiected  in  the  worried  faces 
and  manners  of  the  cliildren,  but  since  she  had  been  able  to  put  her  mental 
house  in  order  their  emotional  life,  too,  had  become  much  more  stable.  She 
moved  from  the  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  to  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  house  which  .she  was  buying  through  a  building  association.  She  took 
great  pride  in  arranging  the  furnishings  and  said  the  children  loved  to  enter- 
tain their  friends  in  the  "  living  room  "  and  she  "  didn't  have  time  now  to  sit 
around  and  worry." 

HOUSING 

A  large  section  of  Pittsburgh  is  built  on  the  steep  bluffs  and  along 
the  river  basins  of  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio  Rivers,  by 
the  side  of  which  stretch  the  tracks  of  five  different  railroad  lines 
and  the  great  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills.  The  topography  in 
connection  with  industrial  conditions  thus  induced  congestKin  and  in 
general  an  unfavorable  housing  situation. 

The  exceedingly  high  cost  of  living,  especially  the  high  rents,  and 
the  lack  of  housing  and  recreational  resources  made  it  difficult  for 
the  poorer  families,  especially  tho.se  of  foreign  birth,  to  maintain 
proper  standards  of  physical  health  and  family  life.  Efforts  were 
made  to  move  a  family  if  the  neighborhood  was  morally  bad  or 
unusually  congested  or  if  the  house  was  insanitary. 

Though  rents  Avere  uniformly  high,  families  in  the  suburbs  were 
much  better  cared  for  than  those  in  the  city ;   a  considerable  number 
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lived  in  j^ood  frame  houses.  As  a  rule  in  the  city  a  mother  and 
three  or  four  children  had  a  flat  of  three  rooms  and  sometimes  more } 
there  were  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  not  more 
than  two  persons  slept  in  the  same  bed.  A  living  room  was  con- 
sidered essential,  though  not  always  attainable,  and  often  it  was 
turned  into  a  sleeping  room  by  night.  Sanitary  toilets  were  re- 
quired, though  sometimes  two  and  three  families  used  the  same 
toilet.  Few  families  had  the  luxury  of  bathrooms;  the  majority 
had  running  water;  nearly  all  used  gas  and  a  fev/  electricity;  few 
had  ice  boxes.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  it  was  not  possible  for 
many  families  to  grow  flowers  or  vegetables. 

The  majority  of  mothers  receiving  aid  paid  between  $20  and  $30 
a  month  rent  and  some  paid  as  much  as  $40.  Thirty-seven  families 
owned  their  own  homes  in  whole  or  in  part. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS  AND   FACILITIES  FOB  EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  mothers'  aid  administration  that  all  schools 
attended  by  children  receiving  aid  should  be  visited  twice  a  year. 
The  school  reports  were  not  examined  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but 
special  report  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  supervisor  were  filled 
out  twice  a  year  by  the  teachers  for  each  child  in  the  families  receiv- 
ing aid.  For  problem  children  these  reports  were  sometimes  re- 
quired oftener.     The  report  form  used  was  as  follows : 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Mothers'  Assistance  Fund 

SCHOOL    STANDING    AND   ATTENDANCE    RECORD. 

City, 

Name  of  school, Township, 

Borough, 

Report  of Address, 

Grade, Age, Dale, 

Month 

The  records  of  this  school  for  the  period  of show  the  following: 

Term 

Attendance:  No.  of  times  tardy, No.  of  days  absent, 

Reasons  for  absence  or  tardiness, 

Scholarship:  Excellent, Good, Fair, Deficient, 

Deficient  branches, 

Conduct :    

Remarks  in  re  physical  defects,  personal  appearance,  etc., 

( Signed)  

Teacher. 

Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  physically  handicapped  child. — The  orthopedic  ward  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  was  supplied  with  a  teacher  by  the  education 
department.  The  bureau  of  rehabilitation  in  the  State  department 
of  labor  and  industry  provided  tuition  for  the  vocational  training 
of  any  crippled  person  and  supplied  funds  for  board  if  the  person 
was  crippled  as  the  result  of  an  industrial  accident.    In  the  public 
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schools  there  were  five  teachers  for  children  with  speech  defects,  but 
no  sight-conservation  classes  nor  classes  for  the  deaf.  Provision  was 
made  for  blind  children  or  those  who  were  partly  blind,  and  also  for 
deaf-and-dumb  children  through  the  State  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  workshop  in  Pittsburgh  gave  voca- 
tional training  to  blind  residents  of  the  city. 

The  mentally  handicapped  child. — There  were  11  special  classes  in 
the  public  schools  and  5  more  were  in  process  of  organization  at  the 
time  of  the  study. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  policy  of  the  mothers'  assistance  board 
was  to  encourage  exceptional  children  and  even  those  of  only  normal 
ability  to  continue  their  school  work  as  long  as  possible.  Jewish 
children  in  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  were  eligible  to  scholar- 
ships given  by  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  the  only  organized 
agency  administering  scholarship  funds  in  Pittsburgh.  These  were 
open  to  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of  age  for  high  school,  business 
school,  vocational  school,  college,  or  musical  or  art  or  other  training. 
The  high-school  scholarships  were  $15  a  month  for  the  10  months 
of  the  school  year.  For  children  attending  school  where  tuition  was 
charged  the  scholarship  usually  covered  two-thirds  of  the  tuition, 
sometimes  all  of  it.  At  the  time  of  the  study  31  scholarships 
(amounting  to  a  total  of  $4,000)  were  available. 

Scholarships  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  were  available  to 
persons  who  qualified  for  them,  and  it  was  known  that  one  boy  in 
a  mothers'  aid  family  had  been  granted  such  a  scholarship.  Two 
girls  were  known  to  hold  scholarships  at  the  time  of  the  study,  one 
to  attend  high  school  and  another  to  take  a  business  course. 

The  following  story  illustrates  the  educational  advantages  of  which 
some  children  were  making  good  use : 

Mrs.  R.  was  a  confirmed  neurotic.  She  had  living  with  her  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  15  years  old,  and  a  son,  Frederick,  who  was  12.  Elizabeth 
was  a  sensible,  wholesome  girl  and  assumed  much  responsibility  in  the  home. 
She  frequently  came  to  the  visitor  to  talk  over  her  plans  and  took  her  counsel  in 
matters  of  health,  diet,  and  i-ecreation.  Frederick  also  had  an  excellent  school 
record  and  was  eager  to  study  electi-ical  engineering.  Relatives  of  Mrs.  R.'s  hus- 
band contributed  $20  a  month  and  part  of  the  rent  and  did  many  kindly  acts 
besides,  such  as  providing  summer  outings  for  the  family.  The  home  of 
four  rooms  and  bath  had  been  made  more  confortable  by  attractive  furnish- 
ings given  by  relatives,  and  the  children  could  entertain  their  schoolmates  in 
their  own  living  room.  Elizabeth  was  a  senior  in  high  .school  and  had  always 
ranked  high  in  scholarship.  She  was  on  the  personal  column  of  the  school 
paper  and  had  been  elected  to  the  national  honor  society  to  which  all  students 
ranking  in  the  upper  fourth  of  their  class  were  eligible.  She  was  anxious  to 
become  a  librarian,  but  as  she  would  be  under  16  when  she  graduated  from 
high  school  she  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  library  course  at  the  Carnegie 
Library.  A  plan  had  been  made  for  her  to  enter  college  for  one  year  and  then 
take  the  library  course,  or  if  that  was  impossible  to  take  a  position  as  page  in 
the  library  for  one  year. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  offered  extension  courses  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  and  many  boys  who  would  profit 
by  the  work  had  been  entered  in  the.se  classes.  One  boy  who  lived  in 
the  surburbs  could  not  ride  in  the  cars  on  account  of  car  siclmess. 
The  visitor  arranged  for  him  to  drive  into  town  every  Saturday 
morning  with  a  neighbor  to  attend  a  class  in  draftsmanship.  When 
he  went  to  work  at  16  he  secured  an  excellent  position  in  the  draft- 
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ing  room  of  a  large  steel  plant.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  mill  he 
won  a  prize  of  $25  offered  for  the  best  mechanical  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  work  at  the  plant. 

Twenty-four  boys  and  girls  over  16  years  of  age  were  attending 
evening  classes.  One  of  these  was  studying  English,  another  draft- 
ing, another  dressmaking;  the  remaining  21  were  taking  secretarial 
and  bookkeeping  courses.  A  company  manufacturing  electrical 
equipment  conducted  a  school  shop  course  on  the  apprenticeship 
plan,  and  much  effort  had  been  expended  to  interest  boys  in  the  work 
and  to  place  them  in  positions.  Three  or  four  boys  in  families 
receiving  mothers'  aid  were  taking  the  course  at  the  time  of  the 
study.     Nineteen  children  were  taking  music  lessons. 

SCHOOLING  AND  WORK  OF  CHILDREN   14  AND   15  YEARS  OLD 

The  child-labor,  compulsory-education,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

According  to  the  child-labor  and  compulsor3^-education  laws,  chil- 
dren could  obtain  employment  certificates  at  14  years  of  age  if  they 
had  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  were  physically  fit.^*'  Unemploved 
children  were  not  excused  from  school  attendance  except  for  mental, 
physical,  or  other  urgent  reasons.^^  Working  children  14  and  15 
years  old  were  required  to  attend  continuation  school  eight  hours 
a  week.^^ 

The  mothers'  aid  law  permitted  allowances  to  be  granted  for  chil- 
dren up  to  16  years  of  age  provided  the  children  were  in  school  with 
satisfactory  school  record  or  were  physically  unable  to  earn  wages 
on  attaining  the  age  necessary  for  an  employment  certificate. 

Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  mothers'  assistance  fund  occasionally 
encouraged  a  boy  or  girl  over  16  years  of  age  to  complete  a  course 
of  study ;  this  was  made  possible  by  continuing  for  younger  brothers 
or  sisters  the  allowances  that  would  have  been  withdrawn  if  the 
16-year-old  child  had  gone  to  work  and  earned  enough  to  make  the 
grants  no  longer  necessary  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

There  were  203  children  {94  boys  and  109  girls)  14  and  15  years 
of  age  in  the  families  receiving  aid;  102  of  them  were  14  years  old 
and  101  were  15  years  old.  Of  these  203  children  164  were  attending 
school,  32  were  working,  and  7  were  neither  attending  school  nor 
working. 

Children  in  school. — Among  the  164  children  14  and  15  years  old 
attending  school  were  128  who  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  and 
therefore  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates  so  far  as  educa- 
tional requirements  were  concerned. ^-^ 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  old  who  were  at- 
tending school  and  the  grade  or  type  of  school  attended  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

•"Pa.,  act  of  May  18,  1911,  spc.  1410.  Laws  of  1911,  p.  309,  as  amendpd  bv  act  of  May 
20,  1921.  No.  373.  sec.  1,  Laws  of  1921,  p.  1034.  (Pa.,  Stat.  1920,  sec.  5045.  p.  4«0 ; 
Supp.   1924,  p.   142.) 

"  Pa.,  act  of  May  18,  1911,  sec.  1415,  Laws  of  1911,  p.  309.  (Pa.,  Stat.  1920,  sec.  5044, 
p.  465.) 

"Pa.,  act  of  May  13,  1915,  No.  177,  sec.  3,  Laws  of  1915,  p.  286.  (Pa.,  Stat.  1920, 
sec.  13287,  p.  1308.) 

"  Thi.s  number  was  more  tban  four-fifths  (83  per  cent)  of  all  the  children  in  mothers' 
aid  families  who  had  fnlfllled  the  school-grade  requirements  for  going  to  work   (155). 
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Numier  of  children  I4  and  15  years  old  who  were  attending  school  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  by  grade  or  type  of  school;  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 


Oradt)  or  type  of  school 


Total 

Elementary  school: 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade.- 

Seventh  jrrade 

Eighth  grade 

High  school: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Business  school 

Other  and  not  reported 


Children  14  and  15  years  old  attending  school 


Total 


Boys 


Total    14  years  15  years 


Girls 


Total    14  years  15  years 


'  1  was  attending  vocational  school  and  1  an  industrial  training  school. 

In  addition  to  the  4  children  in  business  school  19  of  those  in  other 
types  of  school  were  taking  commercial  courses.  The  15-year-old 
girl  in  the  third  year  of  high  school  was  taking  a  teachers'  training 
course.  Five  children  were  preparing  themselves  for  special  types 
of  work  such  as  drawing,  drafting,  printing,  and  electrical  wiring. 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  the  working  cMldren. — The  occu- 
pations of  the  32  children  14  and  15  years  old  who  were  working 
were  as  follows: 


Numbor  of 
children 

Total 32 


Boys. 


W 


Number  of 
children 

Messenger 1 

Worker  in  poolroom 1 

Not  reported 2 

Girls 11 

Factory  worker 3 

Houseworker 4 

Waitress 1 

Clerk  in  store 3 


Laborer 7 

Clerk    in    store 4 

Factory  worker 2 

Elevator  boy 2 

Clerical    worker 1 

Errand   boy 1 

The  32  working  children  had  been  enrolled  in  the  following  grades 
when  they  left  school  to  w^ork :  Two  in  the  first  year  of  high  school, 
9  in  the  eighth  grade,  10  in  the  seventh  grade,  9  in  the  sixth  grade, 
1  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  1  in  the  fourth  grade. 

The  monthly  earnings  of  these  children  were  as  follows : 


Number  of 
children 

Total 32 

$15 1 

$20,  under  $30 4 

$30,  under  $40 9 


Number  of 
children 

$40,  under  $50 4 

$50,  under  $60 3 

$60,  under  $70 7 

Over  $70 2 

Not  reported 2 
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Twenty-six  of  the  30  children  whose  earnings  were  reported  were 
giving  all  their  earnings  to  their  mothers.  A  girl  who  was  earning 
$22  a  month  was  contributing  $17  a  month  to  the  support  of  the 
family;  one  who  was  earning  $25  was  contributing  $20;  another 
Avho  was  earning  $28  was  contributing  $24 ;  and  the  fourth,  who  was 
earning  $65,  was  contributing  $39. 

Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

The  seven  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  were  neither  in 
school  nor  working  were  all  girls.  The  grades  in  which  six  of  them 
had  been  enrolled  when  they  left  school  to  work  were  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth;  for  one  girl  no  report  was  given  as  to  grade.  Only 
one  of  them  had  left  school  under  14  years  of  age.  Three  of  the 
seven  had  been  employed  previously  but  were  out  of  work  at  the 
time  of  the  study;  two  had  not  been  employed  but  were  planning 
to  enter  employment;  and  two  were  helping  their  mothers  at  home. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

The  Pennsylvania  law  did  not  require  citizenship  for  mothers 
receiving  allowances,  but  the  board  of  trustees  encouraged  mothers 
who  were  not  citizens  to  apply  for  citizenship;  mothers  of  foreign 
birth  who  did  not  speak  English  were  encouraged  to  attend  citizen- 
ship English  classes.  Five  women  attended  classes  conducted  by  the 
International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, seven  attended  classes  in  English  or  citizenship  at  the  public 
schools,  and  eight  were  enrolled  in  sewing  and  cooking  classes  at  the 
various  settlement  and  neighborhood  centers. 

RECREATION 

The  allowance  for  incidentals  covered  recreation  except  for  work- 
ing children,  who  were  allow^ed  about  $10  a  month  for  lunches  and 
pocket  money.     This  varied  according  to  individual  conditions. 

P'acilities  for  recreation  were  not  abundant,  and  because  of  the 
housing  shortage  it  was  seldom  possible  to  have  families  move  to  be 
near  them.  In  Pittsburgh  the  chief  sources  of  recreation  were  mo- 
tion pictures,  playgrounds,  scout  troops,  the  activities  of  the  churches 
and  the  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  settlements,  parks,  free  concerts,  and  summer  camps. 
Nearl}?^  all  the  families  were  connected  with  some  church,  and  the 
mothers'  aid  workers  encouraged  participation  in  church  activities 
by  the  whole  family.  Two  down-town  churches  conducted  neighbor- 
hood activities  and  the  high  schools  had  an  educational  and  recrea- 
tional program.  Children  were  encouraged  to  have  their  good  times 
at  the  nearest  settlement  or  social  center  and  the  workers  spent  con- 
siderable time  getting  the  older  children  in  touch  with  the  neighbor- 
hood centers  or  scout  troops.  About  150  boys  and  girls  were  known 
to  be  affiliated  with  some  wholesome  recreational  activity.  A  few 
mothers  took  the  children  in  summer  on  weekly  picnics  to  the  zoologi- 
cal garden  and  parks,  and  about  half  the  mothers  and  children  w^ere 
sent  on  summer  vacations.  Working  children  were  encouraged  to 
purchase  inexpensive  musical  instruments  in  order  that  family 
pleasures  might  be  taken  together. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCY  AND  STAFF 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Berks  County  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  consisted  of  seven  women  who  had  been  intimately  identified 
with  the  philanthropic  and  civic  work  of  the  county.  Six  had  served 
continuously  since  the  organization  of  the  work  in  1918  and  the 
seventh  had  served  five  years.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  work  the 
trustees  had  assumed  a  large  responsibility  for  regular  family  visit- 
ing, and  at  the  time  of  this  study  all  but  one  were  doing  some  visit- 
ing in  the  homes.  The  president  in  addition  to  this  had  carried  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  executive  work  of 
the  office.  The  vice  president  had  organized  and  perfected  a  system 
for  the  tabulation  of  office  statistics  and  of  the  mothers'  household- 
expense  accounts,  and  another  trustee  was  giving  almost  full  time  to 
the  organization  of  the  home-craft  shop.     (See  pp.  55-56.) 

The  staff  consisted  of  an  executive  secretary  who  did  some  field 
work,  a  field  worker,  and  a  clerk-stenographer.  The  executive  secre- 
tary liad  had  two  years  of  college  work;  her  previous  experience  had 
been  in  the  charity-organization,  juvenile-court,  and  hospital  social 
service  fields.  The  case  worker  had  had  no  previous  social-work 
experience  but  had  been  a  member  of  the  mothers'  aid  staff  for  five 
years.    One  automobile  was  at  the  service  of  the  staff. 

APPROPRIATION  ^  AND  VOLUME  OF  WORK 

The  State  appropriation  to  Berks  County  for  the  biennium  June 
1,  1923,  to  May  31,  1925,  was  $65,550.  This  when  matched  by  county 
funds  permitted  a  possible  annual  expenditure  of  $65,550.  The  actual 
expenditure  of  the  countv  for  both  grants  and  administration  from 
June  1,  1923,  to  May  31,  1924,  was  $45,989.44.  The  unexpended  sur- 
plus may  be  accounted  for  in  part  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  although 
Berks  County  had  a  population  of  more  than  200,000  but  less  than 

'  The  population  of  Berks  County  in  1920  was  200,854  ;  107,784  of  thla  number  lived 
in  tlie  city  of  Reading.  The  native  white  population  of  the  county  numbered  187,582,  the 
foreign-born  white  12,097,  and  the  negroes  1,165.  There  were  61,897  children  within 
legal  age  for  mothers'  aid.  The  population  of  foreign  birth,  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
numerical  importance,  was  as  follows  :  Polish,  Italian,  German,  Russian,  and  Austrian. 
(Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  vol.  3,  Population,  pp.  857,  859,  883,  885, 
Washington,  1922.)  The  chief  industries  of  the  county  center  about  the  knitting  mills, 
the  foundries,  and  the  machine  shops.  In  the  country  districts  there  are  many  large  and 
prosperous  farms.  The  residents  are  largely  descendants  of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate 
who  came  over  during  the  migrations  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
migration  of  1848.  The  people  have  the  characteristic  Pennsylvania  German  traits — 
thrift,  cleanliness,  kindliness,  love  of  the  soil,  a  strong  sense  of  family  and  neighborhood 
solidarity,  the  recognition  of  authority,  and  the  acceptance  of  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

-The  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  and  the  extent  of  State  supervision  have  been 
discussed  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  pp.  29-81. 

*  Details  of  the  law  governing  the  State  appropriations  and  county  apportionments  are 
given  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  Allegheny  County,  Pa.      (See  pp.  32-33.) 
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1,000,000,  SO  that  it  was  one  of  the  five  counties  designated  by  law  to 
receive  equal  parts  of  a  19  per  cent  allotment  from  the  sum  set  aside 
for  apportionment  among  the  counties  by  the  law  (see  p.  33),  the 
population  over  200,000  consisted  of  only  800  inhabitants. 

During  February,  1924,  mothers'  aid  was  being  given  to  87  families, 
including  316  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  supervision  was 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  executive  and  the  field  assistant. 

USE  OF  A  STANDARD  BUDGET* 

The  budget  of  the  New  York  Nutrition  Council  was  used  for  food, 
clothing,  and  sundries  and  that  of  the  Chicago  standard  budget  for 
household  furnishings  and  health  needs.^     The  budget  was  as  follows ; 

Rent :  Amount  paid. 

Sundries :  $1  a  month  per  person  with  a  maximum  of  $7  for  a  family. 

Food:  Same  as  Allegheny  County  budget.     (See  pp.  34r-35.) 

Clothing: 

Woman  at  work $7.  50 

Woman   at   home 5.  53 

Older  girl  at  work 7.  50 

Older  boy  at  work 7.  44 

Girl  10-14  years 4.  41 

Boy  10-14  years 4.  54 

Child  6-10  years 3.  62 

Child  3-6  years 2.  67 

Child  of  2  or  under 2.  73 

Household  furnishings  and  supplies  : 

Family  of  2  members 3.  00 

Family  of  3  or  4  members 3.  75 

Family  of  5  or  6  members 4.50 

Family  of  7  or  8  members 5.25 

Family  of  9  or  10  members 6.  00 

Health  :  Where  public  physicians  and  nurses  are  used  25  cents  per  month  and 
up  for  each  person. 

Fuel  and  light : 

$9.50  per  month  for  city  families. 
$8  per  month  for  rural  families. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  board  to  make  the  grant  large  enough 
to  cover  the  family  budget  so  far  as  the  maximum  allowed  under  the 
law  permitted.  Unfortunately,  the  maximum  of  $20  for  the  first 
child  and  $10  for  each  additional  child  was  not  adequate  for  families 
in  which  the  mother,  because  of  illness  or  the  care  of  several  young 
children,  could  not  do  any  work  except  her  own  houscAvork,  nor 
was  it  sufficient  for  families  of  two  or  three  children.  The  average 
monthly  grant  per  family  and  per  child  for  February,  1924,  was 
$39.50  and  $11.80,  respectively.  The  largest  grant  was  $90,  the 
smallest  $20. 

Every  mother  receiving  aid  kept,  or  had  the  children  keep  for 
her,  an  itemized  monthly  household-expense  account  covering  all 
expenses  and  all  income.  This  was  made  the  basis  for  constructive 
suggestions  regarding  such  matters  as  a  balanced  diet,  the  prepara- 

*  Procedure  In  making  allowances  has  been  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing 
with  Allegheny  County,  Pa.      (See  pp.  33-34.) 
»  See  footnotes  6  and  7,  p.  34. 
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tion  of  foods,  marketing,  and  planning  a  household  budget.  It  was 
exi^lained  carefully  to  each  mother  that  the  account  was  not  a  form 
of  espionage,  but  that  the  trustees  acting  for  the  State  were  anxious 
that  the  mothers  should  receive  the  full  value  of  their  mone}"  and 
that  the  children  should  have  nutritious  food,  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  good  management  of  one  mother  would  prove  a  source  of 
helpful  information  to  others.  (For  copies  of  the  forms  used  see 
pp.  37-39.) 

Literature  on  proper  food  and  health  habits  had  been  distributed 
to  the  families.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  mothers 
who  were  ignorant  or  were  careless  in  the  management  of  their 
homes  had  been  much  helped  in  improving  the  dietarj^  and  general 
home  standards.  The  board  had  voted  to  employ  a  trained  dietitian 
to  make  a  home-economics  and  nutritional  survey  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  expense  accounts  afforded  invaluable  material  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  hoped  that  the  survey  would  lead  to  a  closer 
correlation  of  the  nutritional  work  and  health  work." 

The  mothers  were  told  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  to  report 
money  spent  for  recreation,  as  the  column  heading  "  Good  times " 
indicated  that  the  families  were  expected  to  have  pleasure  and  fun. 

When  the  F.  family  began  keeping  the  expense  account  it  was  intrusted  to 
the  15-.vear-olcl  son,  Thaddeus,  who  was  the  sole  breadwinner.  The  visitor 
explained  what  each  column  meant,  especially  the  one  headed  "  Good  times." 
Thaddeus  had  been  worliins  so  hard  for  the  family  that  it  seemed  best  to 
impi-ess  upon  him  that  better  times  were  in  store  for  him.  When  the  visitor 
inspected  the  account  she  found  that  every  day  under  "  Good  times  "  had  been 
entered  "  milk,  6  cents."  When  she  asked  Thaddeus  what  it  meant  he  ex- 
plained "  Since  we  have  the  money  I  can  buy  a  pint  of  milk  every  day  at  the 
factory,  so  that  is  a  '  good  time '  for  me." 

SUPPLEMENTING  OF  MOTHERS'  AID 

Sources  of  supplementary  relief. 

The  board  refrained  from  asking  for  supplementary  aid  from 
either  a  private  family  agency  or  the  countj^  poor  board,  as  it  was 
understood  that  the  mothers'  assistance  fund  assumed  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  the  families  to  whom  it  granted  aid.  All  supple- 
mentary relief,  therefore,  had  to  be  organized  through  various 
resources,  including  private  benevolences.  Emergencies  were  often 
met  through  personal  contributions  by  members  of  the  board.  At 
the  time  of  the  study  27  of  the  87  grants  were  inadequate  according 
to  the  budget  standards. 

The  home-craft  shop. 

On  request  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  prepared  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  the  home-craft  shop : 

After  administering  the  mothers'  assistance  fund  in  Berks  County  for  several 
years  the  trustees  of  that  fund  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  need 

"The  home-economics  and  nutrltiona]  survey  proved  so  valuable  that  a  full-time  trained 
home  economist  was  employed  on  the  Berks  County  mothers'  aid  staff  from  July,  1924, 
until  September,  1926. 
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of  the  pensioned  mothers  was  an  opportunity  to  do  home  worli  which  would  be 
remunerative. 

For  a  mother  with  two  or  three  children  under  school  age  some  means  must 
be  found  to  supplement  the  maximum  grant,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  family.  The  mother  can  not  leave  her  children  to  go  out  to  work, 
and  the  only  available  home  work  in  Berks  County  is  stuffing  tobacco,  which  is 
insanitary ;  taping  underwear,  which  is  tedious  and  poorly  paid ;  and  laundry 
work,  which  is  back  breaking. 

In  order  to  supply  this  need  for  home  work  the  trustees  of  the  mothers' 
assistance  fund  established  a  home-craft  shop  in  an  old  log  cabin  one-half 
block  from  the  central  square  in  Reading.  A  letter  was  sent  to  every  mother 
receiying  a  grant  in  Berks  County  asking  her  these  questions :  1.  What  means 
she  was  using  to  get  the  extra  money  in  order  to  live.  2.  What  work  .she  had 
done  before  she  was  married.  3.  What  she  liked  best  to  do  and  would  do  best. 
The  last  question  was  emphasized  because  the  trustees  felt  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  the  mothers  for  self-expression  so  that  a  certain  joy  in  the 
work  might  be  achieved.  The  shop  is  not  yet  self-supporting,  but  the  outlook 
is  encouraging,  and  the  quality  of  production  is  improving  every  week.  An 
effort  is  constantly  made  to  have  the  mothers  enjoy  the  association  with  beauti- 
ful things  and  afternoon  tea  is  served  whenever  there  is  a  group  of  mothers 
or  purchasers  in  the  log  cabin  about  teatime.' 

VISITING 

All  mothers'  assistance  families  in  Reading  were  visited  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  once  a  month.  More  frequent  visits  were 
made  if  necessary.  Families  living  in  the  coimtry  were  not  visited 
quite  so  often  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads.  The  mothers 
were  expected  to  call  at  the  office  one  Saturday  morning  a  month  to 
bring  their  expense  accounts.  As  has  been  stated,  the  trustees  also 
did  friendly  visiting  more  or  less  regularly. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH 

The  allowance  for  health  was  that  provided  by  the  Chicago  stand- 
ard budget. 
Physical  examinations. 

Before  a  grant  was  made  a  physical  examination  was  required  for 
the  mothers  and  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  exam- 
inations generally  were  made  by  the  family's  regular  physician; 
occasionally  they  were  made  at  a  clinic  or  at  a  child-health  center. 
Blanks  were  supplied  to  the  mother  when  she  applied,  and  it  was 
the  understanding  that  physicians  were  to  charge,  if  anything,  only 
a  nominal  fee.    The  medical  report  was  filed  with  the  record. 

The  following  are  the  medical-report  forms  used  for  the  children 
and  for  the  mothers : 

^  The  shop  has  been  abandoned  because  after  several  years'  trial  It  was  found  Impossible 
to  run  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
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MOTHERS'  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

PHYSICAL   RECORD 

Date  of  examination, 

Name, Age, Sex, Nationality, 

Family  history   (cause  of  death):      Physical  or  mental  disabilities: 

Father, Father, 

Mother, Mother, Miscarriages, 

Children, Children,  


„       .  1.     1  u-  i  -r>-  i-i  /Normal, „■.„       1 9  mos., 

Previous  meillcal  liistory-BirHi{,„,|,.„„;^„(„, ^"^  (Premature, 

Previous  illness,  including  accidents — 1. 2. 3. 

4. 5. 6. 7. 

Vaccination   and   special    tests — 

Physical  examination : 

Height, Weight  (without  topcoat  and  shoes)    (child  should  be 

stripped, General  appearance, 

Nutrition — Normal, Malnutrition, Mentality, 

„     ,  Tri,,«„  /  Normal, ^t„„  /  Normal, 

Scalp,    ^y^^X  Glasses, ^''H  Obstruction, 

[Normal, fRemilar 

Ears    Di.scharge    ______  Teeth-No.  of  upper    frt^^Sr,"::":. 

[Detective  hearing, " 

n,T       t  1  /Regulnr. Cavities. m,.„.„(. 

No.  of  lower  |i„.egular,   Hutchinson's T^'"^* 

I  Normal, 
Enlarged. o         i  /Normal, 
Diseased, ^l^^'^^'ln Defective,  ___. 
Removed, 

Chest — Shape, Development, Expansion, 

Heart  (examine  before  and  after  exertion).    Murmur, Rate, 

Lungs, Abdomen — Large, Distended, Tender, 

Genitalia  {A™mal7::::--  discharge, Hernia, 

Bones  and  joints, Deformities, Skin, ,_ 

Nerves, Muscles, 

Indications   for  laboratory   reports.   

Recommendations,   

Signature  of  examiner — Dr. 


ADULT  HEALTH   SHEET 

Name, Age, Date  of  examination, 

Physical   examination, Nutrition. 


Head : 

Eyes, 

Throat, 

Neck, 

Lungs, 

Heart,   Pulse, 

Abdomen, 

Menstruation, 

Extremities, 

Signature  of  doctor, 

94535°— 28 5 
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The  mothers  were  uniformly  willing  to  comply  with  the  ruling  in 
regard  to  the  preliminary  examination.  Its  educational  value  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  physician  who  made  the  examination  and 
the  medical  work  that  followed.  Mothers  were  required  to  have 
defects  remedied  with  reasonable  promptness,  and  it  was  rarely 
necessary  to  force  the  issue  by  threatening  withdrawal  of  the  grant. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

The  follow-up  of  the  medical  reports  was  done  by  the  mothers'  aid 
visitors.  Defects  were  corrected  at  the  clinics  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  the  Heading  Hospital.  A  number  of  private  physicians 
and  specialists  gave  a  great  deal  of  free  service,  and  in  special  cases 
patients  were  taken  to  Philadelphia  hospitals.  As  a  rule  the  moth- 
ers' aid  workers  did  not  have  a  personal  conference  with  the  examin- 
ing physician  unless  there  was  a  special  problem  or  unless  the  patient 
was  receiving  continuous  treatment;  in  the  latter  case  the  physician 
was  consulted  and  an  understanding  arrived  at  as  to  fees.  For  the 
year  1923  the  sum  of  $1,947.81  was  spent  for  medical  services  by  the 
95  families  receiving  mothers'  aid.  Physicians  emplo3'ed  by  the  city 
were  not  called  upon;  in  an  emergency  the  mothers  could  send  for 
a  private  physician. 

The  preliminary  physical  examinations  were  not  followed  up  by 
periodic  examinations  unless  there  was  obvious  need  for  continued 
medical  supervision.  Written  diagnoses  were  generally  secured  for 
patients  who  were  referred  to  clinics  and  hospitals  for  specific  medi- 
cal or  surgical  care,  but  oral  diagnoses  were  the  rule  from  private 
physicians.  None  of  the  hospitals  were  equipped  Avith  social-service 
departments.  , 

Entries  were  made  in  the  running  record  of  all  medical  work  done 
and  of  physical  defects  and  ailments  as  revealed  by  the  statements 
of  the  families.  With  the  comparatively  small  number  of  families 
under  care  it  was  not  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  health  needs. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  compile  a  continuous  health  record 
for  each  individual  in  the  families  under  care,  but  so  far  a  satisfac- 
tory blank  for  keeping  this  record  had  not  been  devised. 

Mothers'  aid  workers,  school  and  infant-welfare  nurses,  and  physi- 
cians advised  the  mothers  in  regard  to  health  habits,  and  literature 
on  feeding  and  on  infant  and  child  care  had  been  given  to  the 
mothers  by  the  department. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affections. — Expert  orthopedic  treatment 
was  secured  for  all  crippled  children.  In  general,  private  orthope- 
dists gave  their  services,  and  occasionally  children  were  taken  to 
specialists  in  Philadelphia.  Crippled  children  in  two  families  re- 
ceiving mothers'  aid  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  ortliopedic 
surgeons  during  1923.  Braces  and  other  special  appliances  were 
secured  through  the  Rotary  Club  or  were  given  by  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Children  in  two  families  had  received  care  for" 
cardiac  difficulties  in  1923.  Private  physicians  gave  this  medical 
supervision. 

Eye^  ear^  7iose,  and  throat  affections. — A  private  specialist  gave  his 
services  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  cases,  both  for  the  examina- 
tions, which  he  made  at  his  office,  and  for  operations,  which  he 
performed  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.     The  school  department  made 
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eye  examinations  and  furnished  glasses  to  school  children.  A  manu- 
lacturer  in  a  small  town  in  the  county  whose  sister-in-law  at  one 
time  had  received  a  grant  was  so  grateful  for  the  oculist's  care  given 
by  the  board  for  his  young  nephews  and  nieces  that  when  he  was 
asked  to  supply  their  glasses  he  offered  to  donate  glasses  to  any 
needy  child  in  a  family  "receiving  mothers'  aid.  As  the  glasses  pro- 
vided by  the  school  department  were  fitted  into  inexpensive  frames, 
he  made  a  practice  of  donating  better  frames  and  the  lenses  also  if 
the  school  did  not  furnish  them  or  if  the  person  needing  them  was 
not  in  school.  One  or  more  individuals  in  37  families  had  been 
treated  for  eye,  ear,  nose,  or  throat  difficulties  during  1923. 

Health  work  for  infants  and  preschool  children. — The  Reading 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  which  emploj^ed  28  nurses,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  city  department  of  health  to  carry  on  the  child-health 
work  in  Reading,  the  expense  being  borne  in  part  by  the  city  govern- 
ment. Eleven  child-health  centers  were  maintained  in  school  build- 
ings in  the  city.  Ten  of  these  were  open  three  hours  once  a  week  and 
one  was  open  daily ;  in  the  summer  four  conferences  were  held  daily. 
The  centers  were  within  fairly  easy  reach  of  all  homes,  and  no  mother 
needed  to  change  cars.  Although  mothers  were  encouraged  to  bring 
children  up  to  6  years  of  age  to  the  centers,  the  emphasis  was  laid 
primarily  upon  work  for  children  under  2.  The  board  of  trustees 
encouraged  mothers  with  babies  to  attend  the  centers,  but  did  not 
check  up  on  their  attendance.  In  May,  1924,  the  children  under 
6  years  of  age  in  three  families  were  receiving  regular  supervision 
at  the  centers,  and  the  children  in  some  other  families  were  taken 
occasionally. 

Outside  Reading  the  preschool  division  of  the  bureau  of  child 
health  of  the  State  department  of  health  conducted  two  centers  under 
the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  ^  in  cooperation  Avith  other  agencies,  and 
the  Reading  Visiting  Nurse  Association  conducted  one  center.  Al- 
though this  association  did  not  hold  prenatal  conferences,  it  gave 
prenatal  care  to  such  women  as  came  under  its  observation.  All  birth 
registrations  were  followed  up  by  a  visit  to  the  home.  Eight  women 
who  were  beneficiaries  of  mothers'  aid  received  prenatal  care  during 
1923. 

In  Reading  the  school  children  were  given  a  physical  examination 
(including  dental  inspection)  yearly  (see  p.  44)  by  a  physician,  and 
later  in  the  year  were  inspected  by  a  nurse.  Eight  school  nurses  and 
one  dental  hygienist  were  employed.  School  inspections  were  made 
when  deemed  necessary,  and  visits  were  made  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  mothers'  aid  visitors  had  not  made  a  practice  of  examining  the 
school  medical  reports,  but  they  planned  to  do  so  in  the  future.  The 
form  for  the  school  reports  of  the  children  in  mothers'  aid  families, 
which  were  sent  by  the  teachers  to  the  mothers'  aid  office,  called  for 
a  statement  in  regard  to  physical  defects,  and  the  teachers  generally 
noted  any  defects  brought  to  light  by  the  school  medical  inspection. 

Malnutrition.- — In  Reading  all  school  children  were  weighed  and 
measured  as  a  part  of  the  physical  examination  twice  each  year,  and 
among  the  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  health  cap- 

8  See  footnote  8,  p.  44. 
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tains  were  chosen,  who  recorded  weight  and  hei<zht  once  a  month. 
There  were  no  nutrition  classes  in  the  city ;  the  nurses  <iave  some  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  undernourished  children,  and  milk  was  sold  to 
them  at  a  reduced  price.  Children  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  were 
supplied  free  through  the  Reading  Sanitarium  for  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis  (the  antituberculosis  society). 

During  1923  one  or  more  children  in  five  families  were  diagnosed 
as  undernourished  and  received  treatment  and  supervision.  Milk  was 
given  to  them  to  drink  at  school,  and  summer  vacations  were  provided 
at  the  recreation  home  of  the  Reading  Nurse  Association. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

An  alienist  from  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Wernersville, 
Pa.  (10  miles  from  Reading),  with  the  assistance  of  a  ps3^chologist 
from  the  State  bureau  of  mental  health,  conducted  a  mental  clinic  in 
Reading  once  a  month.  There  was  no  social-service  worker  attached 
to  the  clinic,  and  all  follow-up  was  done  by  the  mothers'  aid  workers. 
Any  adult  or  child  presenting  a  mental  problem  might  be  referred  to 
this  clinic.  A  preliminary  physical  examination  was  not  required. 
The  school  medical  inspector  examined  retarded  or  subnormal  chil- 
dren who  were  referred  to  him  by  the  teachers  for  placement  in  a 
special  class. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  mothers'  assistance  board  to  require  that 
any  child  in  a  family  receiving  mothers'  aid  who  was  three  or  more 
years  retarded  in  school  should  be  tested  at  the  mental  clinic;  instruc- 
tions were  followed  up  by  the  visitors. 

Psychological  or  psychiatric  examinations  were  not  given  as  a 
matter  of  routine  even  if  there  was  a  familj^  history  of  mental  defect 
or  disease;  for  example,  if  the  father  was  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
no  examination  of  the  children  was  made  unless  mental  difficulty 
was  obvious  or  suspected.  If  institutional  care  was  recommended 
application  was  made  to  the  State  school  for  the  feeble-minded  at 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  the  training  school  for  feeble-minded  children 
at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  or  to  the  colony  for  feeble-minded  women  at  Laurel- 
ton,  Pa.  All  institutions  had  long  waiting  lists,  and  facilities  were 
far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  study  no  children  in  mothers'  aid  families 
had  been  given  psychological  or  psychiatric  examinations  because  of 
incorrigibility  or  other  delinquency.  Onlj^  two  or  three  children  had 
given  any  trouble  in  this  regard.  Mothers  or  children  with  psycho- 
pathic symptoms  were  observed  and  given  a  mental  examination  if 
possible. 

HOUSING 

The  majority  of  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  in  Reading  lived 
in  small,  four  or  five  room,  semidetached,  or  row  brick  houses. 
There  were  no  tenements.  The  houses  had  some  space  in  the  rear 
and  at  the  front,  and  many  of  them  had  bright  flower  patches.  The 
mothers'  aid  families  lived  in  clean,  well-cared-for  homes  with  suffi- 
cient rooms  and  an  abundance  of  light  and  sunshine.  Families  in 
the  city  had  running  water  and  gas,  and  they  generally  had  ice  in 
the  summer ;  about  one-fourth  of  the  families  had  electricity.     Eight- 
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een  of  the  87  families  had  inside  toilets,  and  a  few  had  bathrooms; 
the  rest  used  outdoor  sanitary  toilets  or  closets. 

Care  was  exercised  that  the  houses  should  be  sanitary,  but  it  was 
not  alwa^^s  easy  to  prevail  upon  a  landlord  to  make  repairs.  The 
women  themselves  did  much  papering  and  repairing.  None  of 
the  homes  were  in  morally  bad  neighborhoods.  Thirty-three  fami- 
lies owned  their  homes  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  were  thus 
able  to  live  in  old,  well-established  neighborhoods.  Some  lived  with 
relatives.  On  applying  for  aid  families  were  encouraged  to  retain 
the  ownership  of  their  homes  or  to  invest  in  a  home  any  savings 
they  possessed  up  to  the  limit  of  $1,500.  They  were  permitted  to 
make  monthly  payments  through  a  building  and  loan  association, 
providing  these  payments  and  the  upkeep  did  not  exceed  a  reasonable 
rent. 

The  30  rural  families  living  outside  Reading  occupied  single  houses 
with  space  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  A  few  lived  on  farms. 
The  highest  monthly  rent  paid  in  the  city  was  $30  and  the  lowest 
$6.50;  in  the  country  the  highest  rent  was  $15  and  the  lowest  $•4. 
There  was  no  limit  fixed  for  rental,  but  the  families  were  required 
to  keep  within  a  reasonable  amount. 

Mrs.  G.  had  resourcefulness,  good  sense,  moral  strength,  and  eliariu.  Her 
husband  in  a  fit  of  insanity  had  shot  her  in  the  arm  and  killed  himself.  Three 
months  after  this  the  maximum  grant  of  $60  for  the  five  children  was  given. 
The  motlier  was  very  ambitious  for  her  children.  She  wanted  to  buy  a  little 
place  in  the  country  where  she  could  have  a  big  garden  and  where  there  would 
be  play  space  and  good  air.  She  found  what  she  wanted  in  a  near-by  suburb. 
a  cottage  with  windows  on  all  sides  and  with  plenty  of  laud  and  fronting  open 
fields.  She  had  so  endeared  herself  to  those  who  knew  her  that  a  worker 
in  another  social  agency  put  at  her  disposal  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the 
first  paymenis,  and  the  family  moved  in.  They  papered  and  painted  the  house 
throughout  and  they  used  every  available  inch  of  garden  space.  Mrs.  G.'s 
furniture  was  not  sufiicient.  but  the  mothers'  aid  workers  got  contributions 
from  their  friends.  Potted  plants  were  in  tlie  windows,  the  furnishings  were 
old  but  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  new  furniture  was  not  inhai'monious. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH  THE   SCHOOLS  AND   FACILITIES   FOR   EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

During  the  preliminary  investigation  the  school  records  of  the 
children  were  always  examined.  The  regular  school  reports  sent  to 
the  parents  were  not  examined  by  the  visitors  after  the  grant  was 
made,  but  reports  for  each  child  in  school  were  mailed  by  the  teachers 
to  the  mothers'  aid  office  at  least  twice  a  year  on  special  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  State  office.  (See  p.  48.)  The  form  of  request  used 
was  as  follows: 

State  Board  of  Education, 
Berks  County  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund, 

Courthouse,  Reading,  Pa.,  ,  W2     . 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Berks  County  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  is 
granting  aid  to  the  mother  of . 

Under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  the  trustees  are  responsible  for  the  school 
attendance  of  all  children  under  their  care. 

May  we  have  your  cooperation  by  prcanptly  sending  us  the  information  asked 
for  on  the  inclosed  blank?     Any  information  or  suggestions  that  you  may  see 
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fit  to  give  under  the  lieacl  of  "  remarks  "  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
hoard  of  trustees. 

Should  the  above-named  pupil  be  transferred  or  promoted,  please  state  which 
school  building  and  grade  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  or  principal. 

A  stamped  envelope  is  inclosed  for  reply.  Kindly  keep  this  matter  strictly 
confidential. 

Very  truly  yours, 

,  VtMtor. 

The  mothers'  aid  vi.sitors  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  children  and 
their  teachers  through  frequent  visits  to  the  schools.  The  law  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  educational  purpose  of  the  aid,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  that  the  quality  of  their  school  work  was  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  eligibility  of  the  family  to  assistance. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  children  in  their  school  work,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  had  for  several  years  been  giving  three 
prizes,  one  to  the  boy  making  the  greatest  progress  in  the  city  public 
schools,  one  to  the  girl  making  the  greatest  progress  in  the  public 
schools,  and  one  to  the  child  making  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
parochial  schools.  The  prizes  were  books  chosen  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  individual  children. 

The  regular  school  reports  and  the  frequent  conferences  with  the 
teachers  made  it  possible  for  the  mothers'  aid  workers  to  learn  about 
school  difficulties  and  to  apply  remedies  before  the  situation  became 
serious.  For  this  reason  very  few  children  had  given  any  special 
trouble.  At  least  once  a  year  the  executive  secretary  reviewed  all 
cases  of  school  difficulties  and  in  this  way  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility of  overlooking  any  child  who  might  have  escaped  attention 
previously. 
Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  phi/siccd/i/  handicapped  child. — The  educational  system  made 
no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  crippled  children  nor  for  their 
transportation  to  and  from  school.  Expert  medical  and  surgical 
care  was  provided  for  mothers'  aid  children  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
There  were  one  open-air  school  and  one  open-window  room  for  under- 
nourished and  pretuberculous  children,  who  were  supervised  and  in- 
structed individually  by  the  school  nurses.  There  Avere  no  sight- 
conservation  classes.  Four  teachers  gave  instruction  to  small  groups 
of  children  with  speech  defects,  and  one  teacher  taught  lip  reading  to 
deaf  children. 

The  inentally  handicapped  child. — There  were  in  Reading  two  or 
three  special  classes,  which  were  not  nearly  sufficient.  These  classes 
were  ungraded,  the  children  being  taught  in  small  groups.  Rug 
weaving,  chair  caning,  and  brush  making  were  taught.  The  children 
were  given  half  manual  and  half  academic  work. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

No  scholarships  were  available  for  children  who  washed  to  continue 
their  education  through  high  school  or  college.  The  John  Edgar 
Thompson  Fund,  which  in  addition  to  maintaining  an  institution 
for  the  care  of  daughters  of  railroad  men  gave  aid  to  such  girls  in 
their  own  homes,  gave  an  alloAvance  for  a  IG-year-old  girl  in  a  family 
receiving  mothers'  aid  while  she  completed  a  business  course.     As 
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has  been  stated,  the  law  allowed  aid  for  children  up  to  16  years  of 
age,  and  the  board  encouraged  older  children  to  remain  in  scliool  by 
continuing  aid  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  mothers'  aid  was  first  granted  to  the  Y.  family  Alice  was  just  16, 
Gilbert  was  13,  and  Clara  was  5.  The  family  were  capable,  thrifty,  and 
extraordinarily  ambitious.  Before  Alice  graduated  from  high  school  she  con- 
fided to  the  mothers'  aid  worker  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  physician  and  had 
decided  to  take  the  two-year  premedical  course,  then  the  four-year  medical 
course  at  one  of  the  leading  universities.  That  seemed  a  stupendous  under- 
taking for  a  family  without  any  resources  but  grit.  Alice  won  a  scliolarship 
that  paid  her  tuition,  and  duiing  her  spare  time  she  worked  in  a  physician's 
oflice  and  earned  enough  to  pay  her  year's  expenses.  At  the  time  of  the  study 
she  had  worked  for  three  sununers  and  was  finishing  her  premedical  work. 
Her  school  work  had  been  so  good  that  she  had  been  exempt  from  examinations 
in  several  subjects.     She  was  preparing  to  enter  medical  school  in  the  fall. 

Three  girls  were  taking  business  courses  in  evening  high  school. 
One  of  the  girls  in  high  school  was  taking  a  business  course  and 
another  girl  was  attending  a  commercial  college.  Only  one  child 
was  known  to  be  taking  music  lessions.  A  textile-machine  shop 
offered  a  four-year  apprenticeship.  The  wages  were  25  cents  an 
hour  during  the  first  year,  28  cents  during  the  second,  30  cents  during 
the  third,  and  33  cents  during  the  fourth.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  a  bonus  of  $200  was  given.  Much  effort  had  been  expended  to 
place  boys  in  this  shop.  At  the  time  of  the  study  five  or  six  boys 
from  mothers'  aid  families  were  working  there. 

SCHOOLING  AND  WORK   OF   CHILDREN   14  AND   15  YEARS  OLD 

Although  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  mothers'  assistance  fund 
was  willing  to  continue  a  grant  to  the  age  of  16  for  a  child  who 
wislied  to  continue  in  school,  the  financial  condition  of  many  of  the 
families  required  that  the  children  contribute  to  the  income  of  the 
family  as  soon  as  they  could  get  employment  certificates.^  There 
were  35  children  (17  boys  and  18  girls)  14  and  15  years  old  in 
families  receiving  aid;  17  of  them  were  14  years  of  age  and  18  were 
15  years  of  age;  32  of  the  35  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  and 
therefore  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates  as  regards  edu- 
cational requirements. 

Ten  of  the  35  children,  7  of  whom  had  completed  the  sixth  grade, 
were  attending  school.  One  boy  was  in  tlie  fifth  grade,  a  boy  and 
a  girl  were  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  a  girl  was  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Six  children  were  in  the  high  school  (three  girls  in  the  first  year  and 
a  boy  and  two  girls  in  the  second  year). 

Twenty-five  of  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age — all  except  7 
of  the  32  children  w^ho  had  fulfilled  the  grade  requirement  for  going 
to  work — were  employed.  Twenty-one  were  working  in  factories, 
1  was  a  cashier,  1  was  doing  housework,  1  was  an  errand  boy,  and 
1  was  an  errand  girl.  All  the  25  had  completed  at  least  the  sixth 
grade  before  leaving  school. 

»  For  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  compulsory-education,  child-labor,  and  mothers' 
aid  laws  in  Pennsylvania,  see  p.  50. 
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The  monthly  earnings  of  these  children  were  as  follows : 

Number  of 
children 

Total 25 

Under  $20 2 

$20,   under  $30 7 

$30,  under  $40 11 

$40,  under  $50 4 

Over  $50 1 

Twenty  of  these  25  children  contributed  their  entire  earnings  to 
the  support  of  the  family.  A  girl  earning  $18  contributed  $6.50,  a 
girl  earning  $22  contributed  $13,  a  girl  earning  $39  contributed  $35,  a 
girl  earning  $43  contributed  $37,  and  a  boy  earning  $78  contributed 
$65. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

Twenty-five  mothers  of  foreign  birth,  most  of  whom  spoke  some 
English,  received  aid.  Four  beneficiaries  of  mothers'  aicl  attended 
one  of  the  classes  conducted  by  the  International  Institute  which  met 
in  the  home  of  a  Polish  mother.  There  was  also  a  Polish  mothers' 
club,  to  which  a  number  of  mothers  receiving  aid  belonged.  For- 
eign-speaking mothers  were  encouraged  to  attend  classes  in  citizen- 
ship and  to  join  such  clubs  as  were  maintained  by  the  International 
Institute.  If  they  were  not  already  citizens  they  were  encouraged  to 
take  out  their  pa|Ders.  No  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  or  home  mak- 
ing were  conducted  for  mothers  by  the  board  of  education  or  any 
other  agency. 

RECREATION 

The  alloAvance  for  recreation  Avas  that  provided  by  the  Chicago 
standard  budget.  Most  of  the  working  children  up  to  16  years  of 
age,  sometimes  to  18,  turned  over  their  entire  earnings  to  their 
mothers,  who  gave  them  what  they  chose;  the  arrangements  made 
between  the  mother  and  children  were  not  interfered  with  if  they 
were  reasonable.  If  the  mother  clothed  the  child  an  allowance  of 
50  cents  a  week  was  made  for  his  recreation. 

The  families  of  Berks  County  were  closely  identified  with  their 
churches,  and  the  social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  churches 
played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  their  members.  The  board 
of  trustees  were  anxious  that  the  tie  between  the  homes  and  the 
church  be  preserved  and  that  its  protection  and  traditions  be  passed 
on  to  these  fatherless  children.  Each  year  they  sent  to  the  pastors 
of  all  families  receiving  aid  a  form  letter  and  a  blank  regarding 
church  and  Sunday-school  attendance  and  confirmation,  as  follows : 
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Behiks  County  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund, 

Courthouse,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  :  We  feel  that  your  help  and  cooperation  iu  regard  to 

this  family  might  be  of  great  assistance  to  us. 

May  we  ask  you  to  fill  out  the  inclosed  slip  and  return  to  our  office? 
Very  sincerely, 

,  Executive  Secretary. 

mothers'  assistance  fund  of  berks  county 

Telephone  No.  2390. 

Office  hours :  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  12  o'clock. 

Name: 

Address : 

(Regularly, 
Occasionally,  
Not  at  all, 

I  Regularly.  
Occasionally, 
Not  at  all, 

Members  of  family  confirmed, 

Any  information  or  recommendations, 

(Signature  of  pastor) 

The  families  had  the  recreational  advantages  common  to  a  small 
city  and  to  the  country.  There  were  no  settlements,  nor  were  the 
schools  used  as  social  centers.  An  excellent  recreational  program, 
however,  was  being  developed  by  the  city  recreational  department, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  study  the  chief  emphasis  had  been  placed 
upon  athletics,  pageants,  and  outdoor  activities.  There  was  a  boys' 
club  house  in  Reading  and  a  number  of  boys  whose  families  received 
aid  belonged  to  the  club.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  children  in 
families  receiving  aid  were  connected  with  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  or  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Few  children  got  books  from  the  public  library.  There  were  a 
number  of  Boy  Scout  troops  in  Reading,  and  there  were  troops  in 
13  other  towns  in  the  county.  A  director  of  the  Berks  County  coun- 
cil of  scouts  gave  his  full  time  to  directing  activities.  Girl  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  were  organized,  but  not  in  so  many  places. 
Fourteen  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  mothers'  aid  families 
belonged  to  clubs  of  one  sort  or  another.  Phonographs  were  in  the 
majority  of  the  homes.  There  were  o^^en-air  concerts  in  summer  in 
the  numerous  parks.  The  recreation  camp  conducted  by  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  in  the  summer  had  been  a  source  of  great  happiness 
and  physical  upbuilding  to  many  mothers  with  young  children.  To 
it  were  sent  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  whole  families  in  need  of 
rest  and  good  food.  Recently  it  had  been  used  only  for  under- 
nourished and  convalescent  mothers  and  children,  so  that  the  benefits 
had  been  more  limited.  There  were  no  other  summer  vacation  camps 
except  for  Boy  Scout  troops.  The  home-craft  shop  had  provided  a 
rich  source  of  social  and  creative  life  to  the  mothers  who  had  been 
employed.     The  stimulus  which  was  given  them  to  design  and  pro- 
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diice  on  their  own  initiative  was  a  source  of  pride  and  joy,  and  in 
one  case  at  least  had  had  a  healing  and  beneficial  influence. 

Realization  of  the  social  needs  of  the  adolescent  boy  is  shown  in 
the  following  case  history : 

The  V.  family  lived  in  a  small,  one-industry  town  that  did  little  to  stimulate 
wholesome  recreational  life  for  its  young  folk.  Fifteen-year-old  James  had 
done  well  in  school  and  had  been  allowed  to  continue  in  high  school.  Suddenly 
it  was  reported  that  he  was  lazy  and  was  deficient  in  two  of  his  school  subjects. 
At  home  he  was  nervous  and  excitable  and  wanted  more  money  to  spend  than 
could  be  afforded.  The  visitor  and  the  high-school  principal  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  boy.  The  principal  promised  to  coach  him  in  his  deficient  subjects; 
and  as  he  greatly  desired  to  become  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  had  an  imposing  new  building  near  his  home,  he  was  given 
$6  for  this  purpose.  The  family  grant  was  also  increased  in  order  to  provide 
more  nourishing  food  and  better  clothing.  The  last  reports  for  James  V.  were 
good. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  COOK  COUNTY,  ILL.^ 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  original  mothers'  aid  law  in  Illinois,  called  the  "  funds  to 
parents  act/'  was  passed  in  1911  and  was  superseded  by  an  act  passed 
in  1913  granting  aid  to  mothers  and  children,  which  was  amended 
further  in  1915,  1917,  1919,  1921,  and  1923.-  The  law  of  1923  pro- 
vide aid  to  widows  with  dependent  children,  to  mother.s  whose  hus- 
bands had  become  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of 
j^hysical  or  mental  infirmity,  and  to  mothers  whose  husbands  had 
abandoned  their  children  and  could  not  be  apprehended. 

Other  conditions  of  eligibility  stated  in  the  law  were  as  follows : 

1.  A  mother  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  county 
for  three  years  previous  to  application. 

2.  The  child  or  children  must  be  living  with  the 
mother. 

3.  The  court  must  find  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
such  child  or  children  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
mother. 

4.  Relief  should  be  granted  only  when  in  the  absence 
of  such  relief  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work 
regularly  away  from  her  home  and  children,  or  when  in 
the  absence  of  such  relief  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
mit such  child  or  children  to  a  dependent  institution 
and  assistance  was  therefore  necessary  to  save  the  child 
or  children  from  neglect. 

5.  A  mother  could  have,  in  addition  to  household 
goods,  an  equity  or  net  interest  in  a  home  or  real  estate 
or  personal  j^roperty  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

6.  A  mother  was  required  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  to  have  declared  her  intention  of  becoming 
a  citizen  or  to  have  filed  application  for  citizenship. 
(A  mother  not  yet  a  citizen  was  entitled  to  assistance 
onlv  for  those  of  her  children  born  in  the  United 
States.) 

1  Cook  County  includes  within  its  borders  the  cities  of  Cliicago.  Evanston,  and  Oak 
Park.  The  population  of  the  county  was  3,053,017  in  1920.  Of  this  number,  2,701.705 
lived  in  Chicago.  The  native  white  population  was  2,045,302  ;  tlie  foreign  Ixirn,  SS9.2.SI  ; 
the  negroes,  115,238.  The  child  population  within  lesal  age  for  mothers'  aid  was  907.710. 
The  chief  foreign  nationalities  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Polish,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Swedish  (Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  1920,  vol.  3,  Population,  pp.  252.  261,  270,  271,  Washington,  1922).  The  most 
important  industries  are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  the  manufacture  of  men's  clot'i- 
ing,  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  and  printing  and  publishing. 

2  ni.,  act  of  .June  5,  1911,  Laws  of  1911,  p.  126  :  act  of  June  30,  1913,  Laws  of  1913, 
p.  127  ;  act  of  June  2S,  1915,  Laws  of  1915,  p.  243  ;  act  of  June  11,  1917,  Laws  of  1917, 
p.  220  ;  acts  of  June  21  and  June  30,  1919,  Laws  of  1919,  pp.  780,  781  ;  act  of  June  29, 
1921,  Laws  of  1921,  p.  162  ;  act  of  June  26,  1923,  Laws  of  1923,  p.  169.  See  also  act  of 
June  30,  1925.  Laws  of  1925,  p.  185.  (See  Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Stat.  1925,  ch.  23,  sees.  322- 
340,  pp.  282-284.) 
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7.  Whenever  relief  was  <2;ranted  to  a  mother  whose 
husband  was  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  and 
whose  presence  in  the  family  was  a  menace  to  its  physical 
or  moral  welfare  the  court  might  require  his  removal 

^  from  the  home. 

8.  Aid  might  be  allowed  for  children  up  to  16  years 
of  age.  The  order  granting  aid,  however,  might  be 
modified  or  vacated  in  the  discretion  of  the  juvenile 
court,  before  the  cliild  had  reached  the  age  of  16  years. 

9.  In  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  800,000 
the  allowance  to  a  mother  might  not  exceed  $15  a  month 
for  one  child  and  $10  a  month  for  each  additional  child ; 
in  counties  having  a  population  of  more  than  300,000, 
$25  a  month  was  allowed  for  the  first  child  and  $15  a 
month  for  each  additional  child. 

10.  A  mother  might  not  receive  aid  if  there  were 
relatives  with  sufficient  financial  means  who  were  obli- 
gated by  court  finding  and  judgment  to  support  her 
children. 

As  the  appropriation  was  insufficient  to  aid  all  applicants  who 
Avere  eligible  and  as  the  law  gave  discretionary  powers  to  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court,  he  had  ruled  that  grants  Avould  not  be  made 
to  Avomen  Avho  had  savings  or  personal  property.  The  court  also 
ruled  that  mothers  receiving  aid  would  not  be  permitted  to  keep 
men  boarders  or  lodgers  and  that  aid  would  be  granted  to  a  deserted 
mother  only  after  one  year's  desertion  and  after  a  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  apprehension  of  the  father. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  workers  of  the  mothers' 
l)ension  division  heartily  approved  of  the  principle  of  State  super- 
vision, but  the  law  made  no  provision  for  it. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AGENCY  AND   STAFF 

The  administrative  agency  was  the  mothers'  pension  division  of 
the  juvenile  court.  The  staff  consisted  of  the  head  of  the  mothers' 
pension  division,  24  investigators  and  visitors  (designated  probation 
officers),  and  1  stenographer.  The  probation  officers  Avere  appointed 
by  the  judge  from  a  list  of  persons  Avho  qualified  by  a  competitive 
examination  outlined  by  representative  citizens  and  social  workers 
of  recognized  ability.  A  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent  was 
required  of  each  candidate,  and  training  and  experience  counted  30 
per  cent  in  grading  papers.  Three  probation  officers  Avere  college 
graduates,  1  of  Avhom  had  taken  graduate  Avork  on  social  problems 
at  the  University  of  Chicago;  4  had  had  some  college  work;  2 
(1  of  foreign  birth  and  1  of  foreign  parentage)  had  been  well 
educated  in  Europe;  1  was  a  graduate  nurse  Avho  had  had  1  year 
of  normal-school  Avork. 

The  previous  social  case  work  training  and  experience  of  the  staff 
before  coming  to  the  court  Avere  as  folloAvs:  7  probation  officers 
had  Avorked  in  case-Avork  agencies  and  4  had  worked  in  noncase- 
work  social  agencies  (it  was  stated,  however,  that  "some  of  the  work 
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done  with  other  agencies  was  volunteer  work  and  rather  meager") ; 
8  had  had  some  university  training  at  the  University  of  Cliicago 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration  or  elsewhere;  9  had  had  no 
previous  training  or  experience.  Most  of  these  nine  workers  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  court  for  many  years,  having  been  appointed 
before  the  training  standards  had  been  raised.  Th«re  was  a  very 
small  turnover  in  the  personnel  of  the  court.  No  officer  in  the 
mothers'  pension  divi&ion  had  served  less  than  two  years;  some 
officers  had  worked  in  several  divisions  of  the  court.  The  salaries  of 
the  probation  officers  and  the  stenographer  were  $149  per  month. 

Each  officer  supervised  about  60  families  and  in  addition  made 
from  8  to  10  new  investigations  per  month.  Each  probation  officer 
also  had  to  fill  out  in  longhand  a  number  of  forms  for  the  court  pro- 
cedure, as  a  separate  application  was  filed  for  each  child.  Some  of 
the  probation  officers  typed  their  own  records,  as  there  was  but  one 
stenographer  for  the  entire  staff. 

The  preliminary  investigations  of  the  probation  officers  were 
checked,  and  reinvestigations — with  reference  chiefly  to  property, 
insurance,  savings,  and  the  financial  ability  of  relatives  to  assist — 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the  county  agent  of  Cook  County 
(the  officer  administering  outdoor  relief). 

A  conference  committee  consisting  of  the  chief  probation  officer, 
the  supervisor  of  mothers'  aid,  a  representative  of  the  county  agent, 
and  the  probation  officer  who  investigated  or  supervised  the  family 
under  discussion  met  each  week  directly  after  the  regular  hearing  of 
mothers'  aid  cases.  This  committee  passed  on  all  new  investigations 
before  they  were  presented  to  the  judge  at  the  hearing,  on  all  changes 
of  grants,  and  on  questions  involving  financial  policy. 

APPROPRIATION  AND   VOLUME   OF   WORK 

The  appropriations  for  mothers'  aid  for  the  fiscal  years  ended 
November  30,  1921,  1922,  1923,  and  1924  were  $450,000,  $650,000, 
$675,000,  and  $750,000  respectively.^  All  expenses  of  administration 
were  met  by  the  juvenile  court  and  did  not  come  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  mothers'  aid. 

On  February  1,  1924,  the  mothers'  pension  division  was  granting 
aid  for  3,634  children  in  1,207  families.  This  was  not  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  eligible  for  aid  in  these  families ;  but  as  some  families 
did  not  need  the  maximum  grant  the  children  not  recipients  of  relief 
were  excluded  from  this  count.  These  children  received  the  same 
treatment  as  those  for  whom  dependency  petitions  had  been  filed. 
There  was  a  waiting  list  of  500  to  600  families. 

The  court  set  aside  one  morning  a  week  for  mothers'  aid  hearings. 
The  hearing  was  conducted  as  informally  as  possible,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  mothers  and  children.  For  this  reason  it  lacked  some- 
what the  privacy  that  a  hearing  in  chambers  would  have  had.  The 
number  of  cases  to  be  heard  allowed  only  the  most  limited  discussion. 
Generally  the  hearing  consisted  merely  of  a  roll  call  of  the  names  of 
the  mother  and  of  each  of  the  children,  the  address,  and  the  amount 

3  The  appropriation  for  1925  was  $760,000  and  that  for  1926  was  $780,000.  In  1927 
tliere  was  au  increase  of  $270,00,  the  appropriation  for  that  year  being  $1,000,000. 
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of  the  grant  for  each  child.  Often  the  judge  spoke  some  kindly 
word  of  admonition  or  praise,  which  did  much  to  relieve  the  tension 
and  provide  an  atmosphere  of  kindness  and  good  will. 

A  representative  of  the  county  agent — the  officer  administering 
outdoor  relief — was  always  present  at  the  hearing  and  gave  his  assent 
to  each  grant;  a  change  in  the  amount  of  the  grant  could  be  made 
only  by  means  of  a  rehearing.  It  was  necessary  for  a  mother  to 
bring  the  children  when  the  rehearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  pension  or  continuing  the  grant  for  a  child  14  years  of  age. 

PROCEDURE   IN  MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

Applications  were  considered  in  chronological  order.  An  applica- 
tion blank  for  each  child  was  filed  with  the  court,  covering  name, 
place,  and  date  of  birth  of  child ;  name,  birth  date,  and  place  of  birth 
of  father  and  of  mother;  date  and  place  of  father's  death,  date  of 
father's  desertion  or  commitment  to  hospital  or  institution  for  the 
insane;  present  address  of  parents;  date  and  place  of  marriage  of 
mother  and  father;  facts  regarding  citizenship,  property,  wages,  and 
other  income;  and  all  available  data  regarding  relatives  liable  for 
support  of  children.  This  application  was  made  out  by  the  probation 
officer  and  was  sworn  to  and  signed  by  the  mother.  On  the  signature 
of  the  probation  officer  it  became  her  recommendation  that  aid  be 
granted,  and  it  was  also  signed  by  the  judge  before  the  case  could  be 
brought  to  court. 

A  face  card  for  each  family  was  filled  out  when  aid  was  granted; 
this  also  was  sworn  to  by  the  mother  and  became  the  first  sheet  of  the 
running  record.  It  called  for  the  following  additional  information : 
Housing  conditions  and  landlord's  name;  mental  or  physical  defects 
of  father,  mother,  and  children ;  insurance ;  membership  in  fraternal 
organizations;  length  of  residence  in  county.  State,  and  United 
States;  husband's  previous  occupation  and  wages;  religion;  previous 
addresses;  and  names  of  agencies  interested  in  the  family,  names  of 
relatives,  and  references. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  was  the  registration  of  the  family 
in  the  social-service  exchange;  form  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to 
all  registered  agencies.  The  investigation  included  a  visit  to  the 
home  and  the  verification  of  certain  facts,  including  the  marriage  of 
the  parents ;  birth  dates  of  children ;  citizenship ;  residence ;  death, 
commitment,  or  desertion  of  the  father;  property,  savings,  and  insur- 
ance, and  the  manner  of  expenditure ;  wages  of  mother  and  of  work- 
ing children.  Relatives  were  regularly  consulted,  primarily  with 
reference  to  financial  assistance;  and  if  the  family  was  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  he  was  generally  interviewed,  as  was  also  the 
minister  or  priest. 

The  children's  school  records  were  sometimes  consulted  as  part  of 
the  investigation,  and  the  references  furnished  by  the  mother  were 
sometimes  seen.  On  the  day  of  the  court  hearing  the  mother  brought 
all  the  children  to  the  court,  and  before  the  hearing  the  children 
were  given  a  physical  examination  by  the  court  physician. 
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USE   OF  A   STANDARD  BUDGET 

A  biidpret,  based  on  the  Chicago  standard  budget,  which  was 
used  by  family  case  work  agencies  in  Chicago,  was  computed  for 
every  family.    This  budget  was  as  follows : 

SCHEDULE    FOR    ESTIMATING    A    BUDGET    FOR    A    DEPENDENT    FAMILY 

If  family  rents  and  is  in  satisfactory  quarters,  count  rent  as  it  is  paid.  If 
rooms  are  insanitary,  too  small,  in  bad  neighborhood,  or  in  any  way  unsuitable, 
estimate  a  rent  that  will  cover  suitable  housing. 

If  the  house  is  owjied.  ascertain  taxes,  interest  on  mortgage,  or  other  pay- 
ments ;  make  a  monthly  average  of  expense  and  add  to  it  an  estimate,  usually 
$2  to  $5  per  month,  for  upkeep. 

FOOD 


Where  baking  is 
done  at  home 


Where  bread  is 
bought 


Per  week  Per  month  Per  week  Per  month 


Man  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work 

Man  at  hard  muscular  work 

Woman  at  moderately  hard  muscular  work 

Woman  at  hard  muscular  work 

Bov  15  to  18  years 

Girl  15  to  18  years 

Child  12  to  14  years 

Child  G  to  8  years - 

Child  0  months  to  5  years 

Child  under  6  months . 

Elderly  or  incapacitated  person  not  in  need  of  special  diet 


$2.70 
3.00 
2.20 
2.35 
3.05 
2.70 
2.70 
1.80 
1.70 
1.35 
2.05 


$11.  95 
13.00 
9.55 
10.20 
13.20 
11.70 
11.70 
7.80 
6.40 
5.85 
8.90 


$3.00 
3.30 
2.40 
2.60 
3.35 
2.85 
2.85 
1.96 
1.80 
1.35 
2.25 


$;3.00 
14.30 
10.40 
11.30 
14.50 
12.35 
12.35 
8.45 
7.85 
5.85 
9.75 


Special  diet. — Where  there  is  a  definite  recommendation  of  special  food, 
calculate  its  cost. 

'    Add  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  in  tuberculosis  where  the  patient  is  in  good 
condition  and  for  a  child  7  per  cent  or  more  underweight. 

Add  a  quart  of  milk,  an  egg  daily,  and  an  allowance  for  fresh  vegetables  of 
25  to  50  cents  a  week  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  where  the  patient  is  in  poor 
condition. 

Add  the  cost  of  1  pint  of  milk  daily  for  a  slight  tuberculosis  infection,  such 
as  slightly  enlarged  glands  in  children,  and  for  underweight  of  less  than  7  per 
cent  if  the  general  condition  is  good. 

Add  the  cost  of  a  pint  of  milk,  an  egg  daily,  and  an  allowance  for  fresh 
vegetables ;  15  to  30  cents  a  week  for  children  wlio  have  a  tuberculous  infection 
and  are  in  poor  phy.sical  condition  and  for  children  extremely  underweight  and 
anemic. 

Add  the  allowance  of  the  child  under  6  months  to  that  of  the  woman  for  the 
nursing  mother  and  for  the  expectant  mother  during  the  last  three  months  of 
pregnancy. 

Variations  with  size  of  family.— ¥or  a  person  living  alone  add  25  per  cent 
to  the  food  allowance. 

If  the  weekly  allowance  amounts  to  less  than  $4.25  add  15  per  cent ;  if  it  is 
between  $4.25  and  $6,  add  10  per  cent ;  if  more  than  $14,  deduct  5  per  cent. 

Clothing  and  toilet  articles 

Per  month 
For  a  man  at  ordinary  outdoor  work  (increase  for  work  involving 

unusual  exposure) $G.  50 

For  a  woman  at  home 5.  00 

Working  girl  or  boy  (increase  according  to  standard  of  dress  re- 
quired by  employment) 8.15-^10.20 


*  The  larger  flgnre  allows  $25  a  year  for  "  best  "  clothins. 
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For  office  work  wliere  good  standard  of  appearance  is  required 

(the  requirements  for  girl  or  boy  in  higii  school  are  much  the  Per  month 

same  as  if  the  child  were  at  work) . $10.  00-$12.  (M) 

Children  13  years  up  in  eighth  gi-ade 5.  75 

Children  10  to  12  years 4.  70 

Children  5  to  9  years 3.65 

Children  2  to  4  years 2.  80 

Children  under  2  years 1.85 

In  families  whei'e  there  is  clothing  from  older  children  or  i)arents  to  be 
handed  down  to  the  younger  ones  these  figures  may  be  reduced  by  10  to  25  per 
cent  for  the  members  of  the  family  receiving  such  donations. 

Fuel  for  heat,  light,  and  cooJcing 
4  winter  months : 

Where  1  stove  is  used $12.25-13.25 

Where  2  stoves  are  used 17.25-18.75 

2  spring  and  autumn  months 8.  25-9.  25 

4  summer  months 2.50-4.00 

Average  for  year : 

1  stove 7.  75-8.  75 

2  stoves 9.  3.5-10.  35 

Household  furnifthings  and  mtpjilies 

Family  of  2  members $4.  00 

Family  of  3  or  4  members 4.  75 

Family  of  5  or  6  memliers 5.50 

Fami'y  of  7  or  8  members G.  25 

Family  of  9  or  10  members 7.  00 

Car  fare 

As  necessary  for  work  for  each  member  of  family.  Include  necessary  trips 
of  housewife  to  market. 

Spending  money 

For  working  children  who  turn  their  wages  into  the  family  income  spending 
money  is  usually  25  cents  to  $1  a  week.  If  the  custom  of  the  family  is  reason- 
able it  should  be  followed  in  making  out  the  estimated  budget  for  the  family. 
This  allowance  will  take  care  of  expenditures  for  recreation  and  education  for 
those  members  of  the  family  for  whom  it  is  estimated ;  or  three  weeks'  wages 
of  the  working  child  may  be  counted  as  family  income,  allowing  the  remainder 
to  cover  his  clothing,  car  fare,  and  spending  money,  which  are  omitted  from  the 
family  budget.  This  iilan  should  not  be  used  until  the  child's  weekly  wage 
exceeds  the  minimum  estimate  for  his  clothing,  car  fare,  and  spending  money. 

Care  of  health 

Where  public  physicians  and  nurses  are  used,  25  cents  a  month  and  up  for 
each  person. 

Education 

Family  education  expenses  (newspaper,  magazine,  etc.),  per  month —  $1.00  up 
School  supplies,  per  pupil .  15 

Tnsnra7ice 

Insurance  premiums,  lodge  dues,  etc.,  as  paid   (if  reasonable). 

Recreation 

For  members  of  the  family  not  provided  with  money  for  reei'eation  under 
"  spending  money,"  25  cents  per  month  and  up. 

Incidentals 

Education,  care  of  health,  and  recreation  may  be  lumped  under  incidentals. 
An  average  of  $1  for  each  member  of  the  family  will  cover  these  items  in  most 
cases. 
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The  amount  granted  equaled  the  estimate  of  the  family's  expenses 
minus  the  earnings  of  the  family,  provided  this  was  within  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law.  At  the  time  of  the  study  the  income  of 
209  families  was  at  least  $5  a  month  less  than  that  called  for  in  the 
budget,  even  including  such  supplementary  assistance  as  was  ren- 
dered by  other  agencies.  It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  supple- 
mentary aid  outside  Chicago,  Evanston,  and  Oak  Park.  The  budget 
was  brought  up  to  date  at  least  every  six  months  and  the  grant 
revised  in  accordance  with  changing  conditions.  Uniformity  of 
computation  was  insured  by  having  one  probation  officer  in  charge 
of  the  budget  work  for  the  entire  mothers'  pension  division. 

When  the  maximum  grant  was  not  adequate  on  the  basis  of  the 
budget  requirements,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  secure  supple- 
mentar}^  relief  from  one  of  the  private  family  agencies  which  were 
generous  in  this  respect.  For  February,  1924,  the  average  grant 
per  family  was  $50.31.  The  largest  grant  per  family  for  that 
month  was  $130 ;  the  smallest  was  between  $5  and  $10.  The  average 
grant  per  child  under  16  years  of  age  was  not  ascertained.  The 
mothers  called  for  their  checks  twice  a  month  at  the  office  of  tlie 
county  agent. 

Each  mother  receiving  aid  was  required  to  keep  on  prescribed 
forms  an  itemized  account  of  her  household  expenses  covering  a 
two-week  period.  Food  expenditures  were  classified  under  cereals, 
proteins,  fats,  sweets,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  accessories.  The 
form  had  been  prepared  by  a  trained  dietitian  who  at  one  time  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  mothers'  pension  division  of  the  court  and 
had  supervised  this  ])art  of  the  work.  She  had  visited  the  homes 
of  the  mothers  and  had  given  much  personal  instruction  in  food 
values,  marketing,  and  diet  for  young  children.  Her  work  had  been 
of  great  educational  value.  It  had  been  some  years  since  a  dietitian 
had  been  attached  to  the  staff,  but  the  forms  were  still  in  use.  The 
probation  officers  made  them  the  basis  of  recommendations  and 
suggestions. 

A  copy  of  such  an  expense  account  is  as  follows : 

[Face] 

Mothers'  Pension  Division,  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  Juvenile  Court 
Building,  Roosevelt  Road  and  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago 

Phone,  Seeley  8400  Probation  officer, 


semimonthly  statement  of  family  income  and  expense  for  the  period  begin- 
ning  MARCH    13,    1924,  AND  ENDING   MARCH   20,    1924 

Pension  funds  granted  by  the  order  of  the  juvenile  court  are  paid  on  tlie  8tli 
and  23d  of  each  month  through  the  office  of  tlie  county  agent.  This  account 
sheet  will  cover  the  period  between  those  dates.  A  new  sheet  will  be  given  to 
the  mother  with  her  check  for  funds  each  half  month. 

Accounts  are  to  be  carefully  kept  showing  each  item  of  expenditure  and  each 
item  of  income.  This  statement  is  intended  not  only  to  account  for  all  money 
spent  but  also  to  show  the  mother  for  what  things  the  money  is  spent  in  order 
that  there  may  be  the  most  intelligent  use  of  the  funds. 

These  sheets  will  be  called  for  by  the  juvenile-court  probation  officer  each 
month. 

The  summary  statement  for  the  period  should  balance.  The  probation  officer 
will  assist  mothers  with  their  accounts  if  desired. 

I  certify  that  the  accounts  following  represent  the  total  family  income  and 
its  expenditure : 

Name  of  mother, Address, 

94535°— 28 6 
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Item 

March  13 

March  14 

Quantity 

Article 

Price 

Quantity 

Article 

Prion 

Cereal  products  (flour,  bakery,  cereals,  maca- 
roni, etc.)          

High-protein  foods  (meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  nuts,  dried  peas  and  beans) 

Fats  (butter,  lard,  oil,  etc.) 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Accessories  (coffee,  tea.  yeast,  salt,  spices,  etc.). 

Lunch  money            

Total  for  lood        

Note. — Similar  columns  for  the  tollowinii  days  to  Mar.  20  (in  remaining  face  of  this  blank  form. 

[Reverse! 

[Upper  part  of  form  contains  columns  for  Mar.  21  to  26  similar  to  those  on  the  face  ef  this  form.     Lower 

part  only  is  reproduced] 

Expenditures  of  the  period  in  addition  to  food  {which  is  listed  daily) 


Quan- 
tity 


Household 
supplies: 

So;ip.  linen, 
furniture, 

ftC 


Quan- 
tity 


Fuel 
and 
light 


Price 


Clothing. 
Specify 
article  and 
for  whom 
bought 


Price 


Car 
fares 


Miscellaneous 
expenses,  in- 
cluding rent, 
medical  and 
dental  bills, 
spending 
money  for 
children,  etc. 


Price 


Summary  statement 

Money  on  hand  at  beginning  of  period 

Money  received : 

1.  From  mother's  work 

2.  From  children's  work 

From  children's  work 

From  children's  work 

3.  Pension 

4.  Other    sources 

Total 

Amount  spent  during  period 

Amount  on  hand  at  end  of  period 

SUPPLEMENTING   OF   MOTHERS'    AID 


The  outdoor-relief  department  of  the  county  did  not  supplement 
mothers'  aid,  but  it  aided  families  on  the  waitini^  list.  The  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  spent  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1923, 
$51,747.50,  divided  as  follows:  $43,922.95  on  behalf  of  345  families 
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awaitino;  aid  and  $8,824.55  as  supplementary  aid  to  168   families 
already  receivino;  mothers'  aid.^ 

The  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  supplemented  mothers'  aid  to 
Jewish  families  when  it  was  not  adequate  and  helped  Jewish  families 
on  the  waiting:  list.  In  the  year  ended  December  31,  1923,  it  spent 
$6,026.08  in  relief  to  18  families  receiving  allowances  and  $4,452.99 
in  relief  to  5  families  on  the  waiting  list.  The  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Charities  likewise  assisted  Catholic  families,  but  the  exact  amount 
given  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  organization  was  not  available. 

VISITING 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  have  each  family  visited  at  least 
once  a  month;  many  families  were  visited  oftener,  as  often  as  once 
a  week  if  necessary.  The  relationship  between  the  visitors  and  the 
families  under  their  care  was  one  of  mutual  respect  and  genuine 
friendship. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH 

The  budget  allowed  25  cents  a  month  for  health  needs  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  In  addition  special  diet  and  medicine  were 
allowed  whenever  necessary. 

Physical  examinations. 

On  the  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  families'  applications  for  aid 
all  children  received  a  physical  examination,  which  was  made  by 
the  court  physician  and  included  examination  of  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
throat  and  teeth,  heart,  lungs,  and  genitals  (of  the  boys).  A  regular 
form  was  not  used  in  reporting  the  results  of  the  examinations,  but 
the  mothers'  pension  division  was  notified  of  defects,  and  the  nurse 
who  assisted  the  physician  made  appointments  with  hospitals  and 
clinics  immediately  after  the  examinations  for  the  correction  of  de- 
fects or  for  treatment.  At  intervals  the  nurse  checked  her  records 
with  those  of  the  probation  officers  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary 
medical  attention  had  been  given.  The  probation  officers  were  re- 
sponsible for  attending  to  all  medical  work,  and  the  services  which 
the  nurse  rendered  were  by  courtesy. 

^  The  expenditure  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  for  families  receiving  or  eligible 
for  mothers'  allowances  during  the  three  years  ended  October  1,  1922,  fluctuated  in  almost 
exactly  inverse  proportion  to  the  expenditurf.s  made  by  the  juvenile  court  for  the  pen- 
sions. For  example,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  expended  by  the  court  for 
allowances  in  October.  1019.  was  par.'illeled  by  an  approximately  equivalent  decrease  in 
the  amount  expended  by  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  for  families  on  the  waiting  list. 
By  February,  1920.  the  monthly  expenditure  of  the  court  had  risen  to  $38,000  through 
the  amendment  to  the  law  extending  the  eligibility  requirements  and  authorizing  a  larger 
appropriation  (which  became  available  that  month),  although  by  November,  1921.  it  had 
decreased  to  $34,000.  As  the  juvenile  court  rose  to  this  plane  of  $34,000  to  $38,000  a 
month  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  spent  a  correspondingly  smaller  sum  because  of 
the  transfer  of  families  from  its  lists  to  those  of  the  court.  By  Slarch,  1922.  the  juvenile 
court  had  increased  its  expenditures  (from  S34,000  in  Decembe'r,  1921)  to  $60,000  in  pur- 
suance of  the  amendments  of  1921 — which  Increased  the  allowances  authorized  from  $15 
a  month  for  the  oldest  child  in  the  family  to  $25  a  month  and  from  $10  a  month  for  each 
otb  r  child  to  $15  for  each  other  child,  and  also  permitted  grants  to  parents  having  an 
equity  of  $1,000  on  a  homestead.  Increase  in  both  the  numt)er  of  pensions  and  the  amount 
granted  caused  the  court  to  be  confronted  by  a  deficit  in  April,  1922,  and  retrenchment 
was  begun.  At  once  the  United  Charities'  expe  iditures,  which  previously  had  decreased, 
began  to  increase  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  aiding  families  waiting  for  allowances. 
Supplementary  aid  was  not  granted  to  families  unless  the  maximum  amount  was  already 
being  given  by  the  court. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  blank  for  recommendations 
by  the  court  physician : 

Form  62  A 
Probation  officer,  S 

Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County,  2246  Roose;velt  Road,  Chicago 

REPORT  of  physical  EXAMINATION 

Name, No 

Is  suffering  from 

The  following  treatment  is  recommended, 

Date, 


Juvenile  court  physician. 

fTJo  vpri  f 

My  consent  to  above  treatment  is  hereby  given  "^Quardian 

These  examinations  did  not  aim  to  be  exhaustive.  They  did, 
however,  uncover  an  enormous  number  and  variety  of  physical 
defects  and  pointed  the  way  toward  a  health  program  for  these 
children.  The  mothers  were  always  present  and  the  physicians  fre- 
quently gave  them  friendly  advice  as  to  health  habits  as  well  as 
physical  conditions  calling  tor  corrections.  No  medical  history  either 
of  the  child  or  of  the  family  was  taken,  neither  were  the  records  com- 
plete in  this  regard.  Height  and  weight  measurements  were  not 
taken,  but  if  there  were  signs  of  imdernourishment  the  physician 
commented  upon  them.  Frequently  the  mother  was  questioned  and 
advised  as  to  the  child's  diet,  habits,  etc.  If  a  child  was  found  to 
have  a  serious  defect  his  mother  was  required  to  have  it  remedied, 
but  the  policy  of  persuasion  was  adhered  to  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  child's  well-being. 

Although  the  examination  by  the  juvenile-court  physician  was 
brief  and  hurried,  it  was  obvious  that  the  motliers  were  impressed 
with  the  value  of  having  their  children  looked  over;  some  of  them 
were  visibly  grateful  for  his  service  and  advice.  He  seldom  saw  the 
child  a  second  time;  his  function  was  to  direct  the  children  to  the 
proper  medical  agency.  Periodic  physical  examinations  after  the 
preliminary  examination  were  not  the  established  rule  except  for  the 
children  receiving  attention  from  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund  (see  p.  80)  or  under  the  regular  supervision  of  a  municipal, 
tuberculosis,  or  hospital  clinic. 

The  mothers  either  were  examined  by  the  court  physician  or  when 
it  seemed  advisable  were  sent  to  a  clinic.  The  examinations  might 
be  in  the  course  of  investigation  of  the  application  for  aid  or  at  any 
time  while  aid  was  being  granted.  A  urinalysis  was  made  and  a 
pelvic  examination  if  the  woman  complained  of  symptoms  indicating 
that  such  would  be  desirable.  No  Wassermann  test  was  taken,  but 
if  it  seemed  necessary  she  was  referred  to  a  clinic  for  more  intensive 
examination  and  treatment.  The  court  physician  sent  to  the  mothers' 
pension  division  a  report  of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  recom- 
mendations for  treatment,  and  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
the  woman  was  able  to  do.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  a  report : 
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Chicago,  . 


Mr. 


Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago. 
Re :  Mrs.  S , ,  34  yrs. — 5  children,  11,  10,  8,  6,  and  2  yrs. 

ilY  Dear  Mk.  :  Examination  shows  a  heaitlay-looking  woman.    Weight, 

120  pounds.  She  was  operated  on  in  March,  1923.  at  Wesley  Hospital,  when 
hysterectomy,  appendectomy,  and  perineorrhaphy  were  performed.  She  com- 
plains of  pelvic  pains  for  the  past  six  months.  These  occur  every  two  or  three 
weeks  and  last  two  or  three  hours.  She  has  defective  vision  and  needs  to  have 
her  eyes  refracted  for  glasses.  Pelvic  examination  does  not  show  any  cause 
for  the  pains  she  complains  of.    Pliysical  examination  is  otherwise  negative. 

She  is  not  physically  able  to  do  any  laborious  work  but  could  do  light  work, 
such  as  sewing,  at  home. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Juvenile  Court  Physician. 

A  health  blank  was  included  in  each  record.  The  date  of  the 
examination,  the  name  of  the  physician  who  made  the  examination, 
the  diagnosis  and  recommendations  were  given  for  the  mother  and 
each  of  the  children.  Space  was  left  to  enter  the  date  and  character 
of  treatment  for  each  person.     The  following  is  a  sample : 

HEALTH     RECORD 

Surname:     W.   Father,   Frank   Mother,    Mary . 

Name:    Mary  (mother)   

Date : 

3/2/23.     Ex.  by  Dr.  X "     Received  gynecological  treatment   (report 

attached ) . 

3/21/23.     Under  treatment  at  Central  Free  Dispensary. 

5/7/23.     Operation  for  uterine  tumor  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Name :    Mary 

Date:    3/2/23.     Apparently  O.  K. 

Name:    George 

Date : 

V5/23.     Examined  at  board  of  education — undernour. ;    immature    (report 
attached ) . 

10/8/23.     Examination  at  board  of  education  O.  K. 
Name :   John 

4/5/23.     Examination  at  board  of  education — undernour. ;    tons,   removed. 

5/5/23.     Tons,  at  Michael  Reese  Dispensary. 

9/7/23.     Entered  nutrition  clinic  at  Northwestern  Settlement. 

Name :    Charles 

Date : 

4/26/23.     Examined  by   Dr.   Circumcision   recommended. 

5/1/23.     Circumcised. 

Name :   Philip 

Date :    4/26/23.     Examined  by  Dr. O.  K. 

Name:   Annie 

Date : 

4/26/23.     Examined   by   Dr.   Received   examination    at   Municipal 

Tulierculosis  Sanatorium. 

4/15/23.      Examined    at    Municipal    Tuberculosis   Sanatorium.     Glandular 
observation. 

8/15/23.     Sent  to  Ridge  Farm. 

The  various  health  agencies  to  which  the  court  referred  families 
receiving  mothers'  aid  generally  sent  a  written  statement  if  they 
were  reporting  on  a  first  examination;  but  sometimes  an  oral  report 
was  made.  The  social-service  departments  of  the  hospitals  reported 
the  diagnosis  and  recommendations  as  to  treatment.     The   visitors 

*  Dr.  X  was  the  physician  on  the  staff  of  the  juvenile  court. 
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were  responsible  for  keeping  the  medical  records  up  to  date  and  for 
follow-up  in  cooperation  with  the  nurse  employed  by  the  juvenile 
court,  the  school  and  infant-welfare  nurses,  and  the  social-service 
departments  of  hospitals.  The  visitors  often  conferred  directly 
with  the  physicians  who  examined  the  patients.  This  was  always 
the  case  when  the  examination  was  made  by  the  juvenile-court 
physician  or  at  one  of  the  nutrition  clinics  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund. 

Except  in  cases  of  emergency  and  of  some  acute  illnesses  the  free 
service  of  hospitals  and  clinics  was  utilized.  Physicians  employed 
by  the  county  could  be  secured  in  an  emergency  on  the  order  of  the 
county  agent.  Mothers  were  not  expected  to  employ  private  physi- 
cians unless  such  physicians  gave  their  services  free;  an  abundance 
of  free  medical  service  was  available,  and  almost  all  families  made 
use  of  it. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

There  were  numerous  clinics  at  the  hospitals ;  the  municipal  tuber- 
culosis dispensaries  and  the  Social  Hygiene  Association  also  main- 
tained clinics.  The  court  used  whichever  clinic  happened  to  be  most 
accessible  to  a  famih'. 

Tuberculosis.— It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  that  all  mothers  and 
children  who  had  been  in  any  way  exposed  to  tuberculosis  should  be 
examined,  and  if  there  w^ere  signs  of  infection  they  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  municipal  tuberculosis  dispensaries. 
Sanatorium  care  was  insisted  upon  for  all  active  cases,  and  facilities 
for  care  were  said  to  be  adequate  at  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium. A  few  mothers  with  incipient  tuberculosis  were  given  home 
treatment  on  the  advice  of  the  dispensary.  Both  the  nurses  con- 
nected with  the  tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  the  probation  officer 
followed  up  the  cases. 

The  tuberculosis  nurses  were  intrusted  with  the  nursing  supervision 
of  the  children  in  the  fresh-air  classes  of  the  public  schools,  including 
nutrition  work  for  them;  they  also  took  these  children  to  the  clinics 
regularly  for  examination. 

Venei^eal  disease. — It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  have  AVasser- 
mann  tests  made  for  all  mothers  and  children  when  there  was  reason 
to  suspect  venereal  disease. 

Orthofedic  affections. — There  were  numerous  facilities  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  crippled  children.  The  agencies  used  most  exten- 
sively by  the  court  were  the  Crippled  Children's  Home  and  Hospital 
(which  "provided  both  institutional  and  out-patient  care  with  educa- 
tional and  vocational  instruction),  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  Ortho- 
pedic Clinic,  and  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  and  Clinic. 

No  child  was  permitted  to  go  without  needed  orthopedic  advice 
and  care,  though  patience  sometimes  was  required  before  foreign- 
speaking  mothers  could  be  persuaded  that  an  orthopedic  operation 
would  really  help  the  child.  Braces  and  special  shoes  were  some- 
times provided  through  the  hospitals  or  tlie  jurors'  fund.'' 

Cardiac  affections. — Most  of  the  large  hospitals  had  cardiac  clinics. 
The  court  used  especially  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  clinic. 

■'A  small  fund  consisting  of  fees  returned  by  any  jurors  who  served  in  the  court  on 
dependency  cases.  This  emergency  fund  could  be  used  for  any  cases  of  need  coraiuj,'  into 
court. 
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Children  having  cardiac  trouble  were  admitted  to  the  Crippled 
Children's  Home  and  Hospital  either  as  institutional  or  as  day 
pupils.  The  hospital  nurses  and  social-service  departments  coop- 
erated with  the  probation  officers  in  the  follow-up  work. 

Eye^  ear^  nose,  and  throat  affections. — The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  hospital  clinics  cared  for  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  operations  and  treatment.  The  probation  officers,  court 
nurse,  and  school  nurses  attended  to  the  follow-up. 

Convalescent  care, — Ridge  Farm  was  a  free  preventorium  for  girls 
of  grammar-school  age ;  Arden  Shore  was  a  privately  financed  home 
for  recuperating  boys  and  girls  of  grammar-school  age  who  had 
been  refused  employment  certificates  because  they  were  undernour- 
ished. Admission  to  both  these  homes  was  through  the  board  of 
education,  and  hundreds  of  children  were  sent  to  them  for  building- 
up.  Convalescent  mothers  were  sometimes  sent  to  Grove  House  in 
Evanston,  111.,  or  to  the  Homo  for  Convalescents  for  AVomen  and 
Children,  or  to  Rest  Haven.  There  was  also  a  convalescent  home  for 
crippled  children. 

Health  loork  for  infants  and  freschool  children. — The  Chicago 
Department  of  Health  operated  22  child-health  centers,  6  of  which 
did  prenatal  work.  The  mothers  were  encouraged  to  bring  babies 
under  3  months  of  age  every  week,  those  3  to  6  months  old  every  two 
weeks,  and  those  6  months  to  2  years  old  once  a  month.  These 
centers  did  not  aim  to  work  with  children  over  2  years  of  age.  The 
Infant  Welfare  Society  maintained  27  centers,  in  13  of  which  nutri- 
tion clinics  were  conducted  for  children  2  to  6  years  of  age.  The 
work  for  children  in  their  other  centers  was  primarily  lor  those 
under  2  years  of  age.  The  mothers  were  encouraged  to  bring  the 
children  to  the  nutrition  clinics  once  a  month.  The  societ}^  employed 
46  nurses,  7  dietitians,  1  supervising  dietitian,  and  3  supervising 
nurses.  Tlie  department  of  health  and  the  Infant  Welfare  Society 
selected  the  districts  for  their  centers  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  no 
overlapping  of  work.  Most  mothers  could  walk  to  the  centers  in 
their  neighborhoods,  and  the  few  who  had  to  ride  could  reach  a 
center  vrithout  changing  cars.  The  department  of  health  service  of 
Cook  County,  which  employed  5  nurses  and  a  supervisor  for  work 
outside  Chicago,  Evanston,  and  Oak  Park,  stimulated  and  in  part 
supervised  4  child-health  centers  for  children  of  preschool  age  and 
16  summer  centers  for  children  of  preschool  age  in  the  county 
schools.  Though  it  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  encourage  mothers 
receiving  aid  to  attend  the  centers  their  actual  attendance  depended 
upon  the  individual  probation  officers  and  mothers. 

School  medical  inspection. — Every  school  child  in  Chicago  was 
examined  as  a  matter  of  routine  by  a  physician  about  once  in  three 
years.  There  were  110  school  nurses  for  a  school  population  of 
600,000.  The  nurses  often  took  mothers'  aid  children  to  the  dental 
clinics  maintained  by  the  health  department. 

Nurses  of  the  county  department  of  health  service  made  yearly 
inspections  of  children  in  the  schools  outside  Chicago,  Evanston,  and 
Oak  Park.  Height  and  weight  measurements  were  taken.  There 
were  no  nutrition  classes,  but  individual  instruction  was  given  to 
undernourished  children.  The  nurses  frequently  arranged  for  the 
correction  of  phj'sical  defects  for  mothers'  aid  children.     They  were 
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usually  in  rather  close  touch  with  the  families  and  often  communi- 
cated directly  with  the  probation  officers  in  regard  to  the  children. 

Free  dental  clinics  were  available  for  all  school  children  in  Chi- 
cago. The  three  dental  colleges — of  Northwestern  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Illinois — operated  free 
dental  clinics,  charging  only  for  the  cost  of  materials.^  The  facili- 
ties for  free  dental  care  for  mothers  and  older  working  children  were 
not  adequate,  however. 

The  reports  of  the  physical  inspections  of  the  school  children  were 
not  consulted,  as  a  rule,  nor  followed  up  by  the  probation  officers. 

Malmiti'if'ion. — Through  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund 
1,254  children  under  the  supervision  of  10  of  the  probation  officers 
had  been  at  least  weighed  and  measured.  The  valuable  cooperation 
of  this  organization  with  the  mothers'  pension  division  had  been 
developed  gradually  as  one  probation  officer  after  another  had  ex- 
pressed her  interest  in  having  its  health  supervision  extended  to  the 
children  in  her  care.  At  the  time  of  the  study  8  of  these  10  proba- 
tion officers  were  using  its  nutrition  classes,  the  remaining  2  having 
health  inventories  made  for  mothers'  aid  children  not  living  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  fund  conducted  classes.  The  children  of  the  first 
group  (those  under  the  supervision  of  the  eight  probation  officers) 
were  first  weighed  and  measured ;  those  who  were  underweight  or 
seemed  in  need  of  medical  care  were  given  complete  physical  exami- 
nations by  the  pediatrician  who  did  the  medical  and  diagnostic  work 
for  the  fund,  and  if  he  recommended  it  they  were  entered  in  a  nutri- 
tion class.  The  pediatrician  not  only  made  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination  but  was  sympathetic  in  his  approach  to  both  mother  and 
child ;  he  took  pains  to  use  language  intelligible  to  them  and  to 
make  them  see  the  reasons  for  his  advice  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  following  it.  From  September  1,  1923,  to  May  29,  1924, 
there  were  enrolled  in  these  nutrition  classes  of  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick Memorial  Fund  131  children  who  were  members  of  mothers' 
aid  families.  (Children  under  6  years  of  age  were  not  enrolled  in 
these  classes  if  they  lived  in  districts  having  health  centers  for  pre- 
school children.)  The  mothers  attended  the  classes  in  which  their 
children  were  enrolled  and  seemed  to  enjoy  them  and  to  be  eager  for 
help.  The  nutrition  classes  thus  served  the  purpose  of  diagnostic 
clinics  and  offered  a  solid  and  constructive  basis  for  a  program  of 
child  health.  Not  only  was  expert  diagnosis  provided  but  also  con- 
tinuous instruction  of  the  child  or  his  mother  until  he  could  be 
discharged  as  well. 

For  the  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  two  probation  officers 
in  districts  where  no  classes  were  conducted  the  pediatrician  made  a 
survey  (1)  to  learn  how  many  of  these  children  needed  intensive 
nutrition  work,  (2)  to  collect  data  on  the  relation  of  the  height- 
weight  index  to  other  signs  of  malnutrition,  and  (3)  to  obtain  infor- 
mation that  would  be  of  value  to  the  jjrobation  officers  in  their 
handling  of  the  mothers'  aid  families  concerned.  The  nutritionist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  who  weighed 

^  The  facilities  for  dental  care  have  been  much  Improved  through  the  new  clinic  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  which  cares  for  cliilclrrn  u|j  t<>  14  years  of  aye.  No  clinr'-K^  is 
made,  even  "lor  materials.  The  county  board  supports  the  clinic,  and  the  Chicago  Dental 
Society  selects  the  dentists. 
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and  measured  the  two  ofroups  of  children  gave  individual  instruction 
on  diet  and  other  health  habits  to  the  children  and  their  mothers, 
and  also  usually  gave  a  talk  to  the  entire  group  on  one  or  two  points 
that  needed  emphasis.  The  children  found  to  be  underweight  or 
apparently  in  need  of  medical  care  were  given  physical  examinations 
at  a  hospital  clinic  and  referred  to  that  hospital's  nutrition  class. 

The  Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  the  central  free  dispensary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  conducted  nutrition  clinics,  and  other  hos- 
pitals did  some  nutrition  work. 

Illustrative  case  histories. — Nutrition  classes  were  the  means  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  mother.  The  following  case 
history  may  serve  as  an  illustration : 

Mrs.  S.,  who  had  six  children  under  12  years  of  age,  had  been  a  hard  drinker, 
as  her  husband  had  been.  They  had  taken  men  lodgers  and  the  neighbors  had 
complained  of  boisterous  drinking  parties.  When  aid  was  granted  to  Mrs.  S. 
upon  her  husband's  death  an  attempt  was  made  to  win  her  cooperation  in 
caring  for  her  children,  whose  physical  condition  was  deplorable,  all  being 
badly  undernourished  and  two  having  glandular  tuberculosis  as  well  as  other 
defects.  The  United  Charities  of  Chicago  supplemented  the  maximum  allow- 
ance ($55).  bringing  the  total  up  to  $90  a  month.  The  children  were  examined 
at  a  nutrition  clinic,  and  when  Mrs.  S.  saw  a  rosy  child  and  looked  at  her  own 
pale  brood  she  exclaimed,  "  I  got  eyes ;  I  can  see !  I  bring  them  every  week." 

The  following  case  history  shows  the  long-continued  and  pains- 
taking care  that  is  necessary  to  help  the  children  or  the  mothers  to 
overcome  physical  handicaps  or  chronic  diseases : 

Mrs.  E.  had  three  children,  8-year-old  Helen,  6-year-old  Ruth,  and  4-year-old 
Frank.  Her  husband  had  died  of  tuberculosis  after  a  life  of  intemperance. 
When  aid  was  granted  in  1914  Mrs.  B.  had  incipient  tuberculosis  and  was 
anemic  and  undernourished.  Helen  was  much  underweight,  and  one  of  her  legs 
was  crippled  from  infantile  paralysis.  Ruth  and  Frank  were  both  under- 
nourished and  suffering  from  glandular  tuberculosis.  The  family  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  municipal  dispensary,  where  they  continued  to  report 
regularly  until  the  last  one  was  discharged  in  1922.  On  the  advice  of  the 
dispensary,  Mrs.  E.  was  given  home  treatment ;  and  as  she  was  an  intelligent 
woman  this  worked  very  well.  Ilelen  was  taken  to  an  orthopedic  hospital, 
where  an  operation  was  performed  in  1916.  and  braces  and  a  special  shoe 
secured  for  her.  One  of  the  visiting  nurses  took  her  once  a  week  to  the  clinic 
for  treatment,  and  she  received  expert  care  during  the  entire  period  of  super- 
vision. Special  diet  was  provided,  and  the  grant  was  continued  for  her  until 
she  was  16  in  order  that  she  might  secure  a  fair  education.  She  attended  a 
commercial  high  school  near  her  home  where  she  could  get  a  free  hot  lunch. 
After  she  passed  her  sixteenth  birthday  a  scholarship  of  $15  a  month  was 
secured  to  enable  her  to  finish  her  course.  In  October,  1923,  she  took  a  job  as 
step.ographer.  A  position  was  found  for  Mrs.  E.  as  matron  in  a  telephone 
exchange,  and  her  physical  improvement  was  no  doubt  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  fteling  of  partial  independence  which  her  position  gave  her.  In  February, 
1924,  she  wrote  to  the  judge  offering  to  relinquish  her  grant. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

The  department  of  child  study  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
examined  retarded  and  deficient  children  recommended  by  school 
principals  for  placement  in  the  special  classes;  it  also  examined  and 
made  recommendations  for  children  who  presented  behavior  prob- 
lems or  physical  defect.  For  example,  a  six-3'ear-old  deaf  child  in  a 
family  receiving  mothers'  aid,  who  was  referred  to  the  department 
by  the  probation  officer,  was  placed  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  with 
excellent  results.     There  were  no  social  case  workers  on  the  staff 
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of  the  department,  and  all  follow-up  work  was  done  by  the  teachers, 
nurses,  or  social  workers  in  touch  with  the  child. 

The  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  was  maintained  jointly  by  the 
Cook  County  juvenile  court  and  the  State  department  of  public 
welfare.  It  had  on  its  staff  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  psj^chi- 
atric  social  workers.  The  court  referred  problem  children  to  this 
institute  for  examination  and  advice.  As  an  agency  designed  pri- 
marily for  research  the  institute  aimed  to  do  very  intensive  work 
with  a  few  children,  but  gladly  gave  examinations  and  advice  to 
all  children  referred  to  it.  If  the  child  presented  a  problem  of  suffi- 
cient interest  or  importance  the  institute  might  do  the  follow-up 
through  one  of  its  own  staff.  Otherwise,  the  agency  reporting  the 
child  did  the  follow-up  work.  The  institute  made  detailed  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  treatment,  and  if  there  w^as  any  uncertainty 
as  to  diagnosis  it  requested  that  the  child  be  returned  for  reexamina- 
tion in  six  months.  Social  agencies,  courts,  schools,  and  private 
citizens  throughout  the  State  referred  to  this  institute  any  children 
presenting  problems  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene. 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital  provided  hospital  care  for  psycho- 
pathic patients  while  under  observation.  It  was  infrequently  used 
by  the  mothers'  pension  division,  however,  and  only  for  mothers 
about  to  be  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  University 
of  Illinois  maintained  a  psychological  clinic  which  was  used  for  the 
examination  of  adults. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

The  procedure  with  reference  to  mental  problems  varied  consider- 
ably with  the  different  workers.  Some  probation  officers  laid  great 
stress  upon  early  examination,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Psj^cho- 
logical  examinations  might  or  might  not  be  arranged  for  by  the  pro- 
bation officers  for  children  two  or  three  years  retarded  in  school,  as  it 
was  generally  assumed  that  the  teachers  took  care  of  this  type  of 
problem  through  the  child-study  department  and  that  children  were 
placed  in  the  special  classes  whenever  necessary. 

For  children  so  defective  as  to  require  institutional  care  application 
was  made  for  commitment  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 
for  the  Feeble-Minded.  This  institution  was  crowded  and  there  was 
a  waiting  list. 

If  the  family  history  of  the  child  showed  mental  disease,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  child  whose  father  was  insane,  the  child  was  not  given  an 
examination  unless  he  also  showed  symptoms  of  mental  unbalance. 
If  mental  difficulty  was  suspected  the  child  was  examined  by  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research.  The  treatment  of  behavior  problems 
also  varied  considerably.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  court  that  all  the 
light  which  psychiatry  could  throw  on  conduct  and  the  treatment  of 
delinquency  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  difficulties  of  behavior. 

HOUSING 

It  was  not  easy  for  mothers'  aid  families  to  find  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  desirable  neighborhoods  at  reasonable  rentals.    Con- 
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sidering  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  seemed  remarkable  that 
these  families  were  on  the  whole  so  well  cared  for.  Very  few  families 
were  living  in  tenements;  many  of  the  families  dwelt  in  the  rear 
rooms  of  cottage  houses  occupied  b^  two  families  or  in  rooms  in  two- 
story  houses  occupied  hj  four  families.  There  was  usually  an  inside 
toilet  for  each  two  families,  though  the  court  workers  preferred  that 
each  family  should  have  a  separate  toilet.  Every  room  had  a  window 
opening  on  the  outside,  and  the  houses  were  not  insanitary.  Most  of 
the  families  had  access  to  some  kind  of  front  or  back  yard,  but  very 
few"  had  a  vegetable  or  even  a  flower  garden. 

The  average  number  of  rooms  for  a  mother  and  three  children  was 
four.  A  living  room  was  considered  essential,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently used  for  sleeping  purposes,  too.  All  families  had  inside  run- 
ning w^ater  and  a  few  had  bathrooms.  Most  houses  were  equipped 
with  gas  for  lighting  and  cooking,  but  only  a  few  had  electricity.  It 
was  reported  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  families  had  ice  boxes. 

Good  homes  at  reasonable  rents  w^ere  so  scarce  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  as  much  consideration  as  would  have  been  desirable  to 
play  space  and  accessibility  of  pla3^grounds.  Great  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  having  families  live  in  sanitary  houses  and  in  decent 
neighborhoods. 

There  was  no  precise  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  rent,  each  family 
being  considered  separately.  Generally  rents  were  from  $25  to  $35 
a  month.  As  the  law  had  permitted  aid  to  a  mother  who  had  an 
equity  of  $1,000  in  her  home  only  since  1921  the  number  of  families 
who  owned  or  partly  owned  their  homes  was  small. 

The  homes  of  the  families  were  generally  furnished  with  the  neces- 
saries for  decent  and  wholesome  living.  There  was  an  adequate 
number  of  beds,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  families  appeared  to 
have  enough  dishes  and  chairs  so  that  the  whole  family  could  sit  at 
the  table  together.  Most  of  the  houses  visited  had  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, and  even  those  that  were  sparsely  furnished  conveyed  a  sense 
of  orderliness,  security,  and  comfort.  The  probation  officers  had 
done  much  tow^ird  making  the  homes  comfortable  by  enlisting  help 
for  making  repairs  or  finishing  partly  built  houses.  One  family  w^as 
made  happy  by  having  their  house  painted,  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Boy  Scouts. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH   THE    SCHOOLS  AND   FACILITIES   FOR   EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

Reports  on  special  blanks  were  obtained  for  each  school  child  every 
two  or  three  months  and  reports  for  difficult  children  were  obtained 
every  month.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  a  report  blank : 
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[Form  0] 

SCHOOL    STANDING    AND    ATTENDANCE    BLANK 

Sciiooi,, 

Chicdfjo, ,  192 — . 

Chief  Probation  Officki?. 

Juvenile  Court  Building,  22'iG  Roosrvcit  Bond.  Chieafjo: 

Attention  of  probation  officer 

In  tlie  matter  of 1 Room  No.  

Address 

The  records  of  this  sclinol  for  the  month  of ,  192 — .  shmv  the  following: 

(1)   Grade 

(21    Scholarship 

(3)  Deportment 

(4)  Neatness 

/r\    A+4-  V,  i„,      /Absences excused 

(5)  Attendances  .,  -, 

^    '  lAbsences  unexcused 

Remarks: 

(Signed) . 

Priuc'pal  or  Teacher. 
Mothers'  Pension  Division, 

Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  have  the  probation  officer  visit  the 
teacher  of  each  chikl  at  least  once  a  year.  Some  probation  officers 
visited  the  schools  regularly;  others  did  not.  The  reaular  school 
reports  sent  to  the  parents  were  not  followed  up.  Summarized 
3^early  school  reports  detailed  by  months  were  incorporated  in  the 
records  of  the  mothers'  aid  families.  These  reports  Avere  left  with 
the  teachers  to  fill  out  month  by  month,  or  the  probation  officers 
copied  the  reports  received  on  the  special  blanks  furnished  by  the 
court.     A  copy  of  one  of  these  yearly  summary  blanks  is  as  follows : 

Name  of  child, 

School, Room 


Year 

1923 

19:4 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nnv 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mnr 

Apr. 

May 

June 

(1 )  Grade                         . .         

(2)   Scliolarship             

(o)  Deportment 

(4)  Personal  appearance     

f  Absences  excused      

'\  Absences  unexcused 

(6)  Difficult  studies 

Remarks 


Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  physically  handicapped  child. — The  Chicao:©  school  system 
^rave  unusual  consideration  to  the  handicapped  child.  There  were 
five  schools  for  crippled  children  and  children  with  cardiac  affec- 
tions. Each  child  in  these  schools  was  placed  under  the  su]^ervision 
of  an  orthopedic  or  cardiac  speciali.^-'t  and  was  taken  to  clinics  for 
correction  work  and  supplied  with  braces  and  necessary  apparatus. 
A  school   bus  provided   transportation.     There  were  3  classes   for 
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epileptic  children.  2  classes  for  the  blind  and  9  sight-conservation 
classes,  and  5  schools  for  the  deaf  and  semideaf.  There  were  66 
open-air  rooms  for  anemic  and  pretubcrculoiis  children,  and  12  peri- 
patetic teachers  gave  individual  speech  instruction  to  pupils  having 
sijeech  defects.  Blind,  epileptic,  and  deaf  children  were  allowed  50 
cents  a  day  for  the  services  of  an  attendant,  generally  another  child, 
to  guide  them  to  and  from  school.  In  addition  to  providing  medical 
and  surgical  care  the  court  gave  extra  attention  to  the  provision  of 
educational  opportunities  and  also  to  the  placement  of  physically 
handicapped  children  in  suitable  positions. 

Tlie  mentally  handica'pped  child. — There  were  110  special  classes 
for  subnormal  children  in  100  schools.  No  child  with  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  under  50  was  admitted  to  the  regular  classes  in  the 
public  schools.  It  was  expected  that  the  children  in  the  special 
classes  would  be  reexamined  mentally  on  leaving  school.  A  voca- 
tional counselor  from  the  vocational-guidance  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools  was  assigned  to  special  classes.  For  retarded  pupils 
14  to  21  years  old  there  were  five  prevocational  schools.  The  intelli- 
gence quotients  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  ranged  from  75  to  90, 
and  admission  was  made  on  the  recommendation  of  school  principals. 
The  pupils  were  given  mental  group  tests  but  not  as  a  preliminary 
to  entrance. 

Provision  for  children  wishing'  further  education. 

Scholarships  were  obtainable  through  the  Vocational  Supervision 
League  and  the  Scholarship  Association  for  Jewish  Children,  private 
organizations  which  were  given  office  room  in  the  quarters  of  the 
A^ocational-guidance  bureau  of  the  Chicago  public  schools.^  These 
two  agencies  imposed  practically  the  same  qualifications  for  scholar- 
ship grants.  The  child  must  be  between  14  and  16  j^ears  of  age 
and  doing  good  work  in  school.  Physical  examinations  were  given 
by  the  medical  examiners  of  the  bureau  and  mental  tests  by  the 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research.  The  administration  of  the  scholar- 
ships was  in  the  hands  of  vocational  advisers  who  were  trained  social 
workers.  They  visited  the  homes  of  the  children  and  studied  tiie 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  family.  The  amount  of  the  scholar- 
ship was  then  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Chicago  standard 
budget.  The  average  amount  granted  was  $15  and  the  maximum 
$20  (for  10  months  in  the  year).  Usually  this  was  not  for  a  defi- 
nite period,  the  grant  being  continued  until  the  child  had  completed 
the  course  or  had  dropped  out  of  school  because  the  sum  granted 
was  inadequate  for  his  own  or  his  family's  needs,  or  because  of  some 
other  carefully  considered  reason.  At  the  time  of  the  study  20 
children  14  and  15  years  old  in  families  receiving  aid  were  receiving 
scholarships  from  the  Vocational  Supervision  League,  11  were  re- 

"  The  Vocational  Sup<»rvision  League  is  one  of  the  two  agencies  through  which  the  great 
niajdiity  of  Chicago  school  cliildren  receiving  grants  of  money  to  cover  all  or  pari  of  their 
living  expenses  while  attending  school  receive  such  scholarships.  The  other  is  the  Schol- 
arship Association  for  .Tewish  Children.  Both  these  organizations  are  given  free  office 
room  in  the  quarters  of  the  vocational-guidance  hureau  of  the  Chicago  public  schools.  The 
cost  of  the  scholarships  as  well  as  of  the  workers  for  these  organizations  is  provided  for 
from  private  funds,  but  the  work  is  conducted  as  if  it  were  a  function  of  the  vocational- 
guidance  bureau.  See  Vocational  Guidance  and  .lunior  Placement,  pp.  155,  17G  (U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  149  and  U.  S.  Employment  Service  I'ublication  A, 
Washington,   1925). 
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ceiving  them  from  the  Scholarship  Association  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, and  11  were  receiving  them  from  some  other  agency. 

The  following  information  was  given  in  regard  to  assistance  to 
children  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  wished  to  continue  in  school : 
Nine  children  16  years  old  and  two  children  17  years  old  were 
attending  school,  five  of  them  being  members  of  families  that  re- 
ceived private  supplementary  aid.  Three  had  scholarships  from 
the  Scholarship  Association  for  Jewish  Children  and  also  aid  from 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau;  one  had  a  scholarship  from  the 
Vocational  Supervision  League;  and  one  received  help  from  the 
Chicago  United  Charities.  Two  were  working  also,  no  supple- 
mentary aid  being  received  by  their  families.  One  who  was  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  one  who  was  a  problem  child  were  receiving 
special  training.  Six  of  these  nine  children  were  in  the  high  school 
(four  in  the  first  year,  one  in  the  third  year,  one  in  the  fourth  year) 
and  one  was  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Working  children  under  16  who  had  not  completed  high  school 
were  required  to  attend  daytime  continuation  school  and  conse- 
quently were  not  found  in  evening  classes.  Very  few  children  over 
16  in  families  receiving  allowances  were  attending  evening  school. 
Apparently  not  many  children  in  these  families  were  learning 
trades.  The  Chicago  typothetae  school  admitted  boys  on  the  basis 
of  half-time  school  instruction  and  half-time  actual  work,  and  one 
boy  in  a  family  receiving  aid  was  in  this  school.  Opportunity  for 
musical  instruction  at  nominal  fees  was  given  at  the  settlement 
houses. 

The  following  case  stories  illustrate  the  opportunities  placed  in 
the  way  of  promising  children: 

Mrs.  V.  was  granted  aid  when  her  older  daughter,  Edith,  wfis  11  years  old 
and  the  younger  one,  Celia,  was  9  years  old.  Edith  had  exceptional  ability, 
and  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  fourteenth  birtlulay  a  scholarship  was  secured 
for  her  from  the  Vocational  Supervision  League  in  order  that  she  might 
continue  through  high  school.  By  going  to  summer  school  every  year  she 
graduated  from  high  school  in  three  years  and  in  September,  1919,  entered 
the  university.  The  Vocational  Supervision  League  helped  her  to  secure  a 
university  scholarship  which  paid  her  tuition  and  allowed  her  $20  a  month 
besides.  At  the  time  of  the  study  Edith  had  graduated  from  the  university 
and  had  taught  school  for  one  year.  She  was  helping  Celia  to  finish  her 
high-school  course. 


Mrs.  Z.  had  a  15-year-old  daughter,  Adeline,  a  13-year-old  daughter,  Lily, 
and  a  9-year-old  son.  Palmer.  Her  husband  was  blind.  The  family  lived  in  a 
shabby  but  respectable  flat  in  a  run-down  section  of  the  city.  Adeline  was  in 
the  third  year  of  high  school  on  a  scholarship.  Both  Adeline  and  Lily  were 
enrolled  in  classes  in  rhythmic  dancing  and  dramatics  at  a  near-by  settlement. 
All  three  children  had  musical  ability.  Through  the  help  of  the  settlement 
they  were  receiving  violin  lessons  from  one  of  tlie  good  musicians  of  the  city. 


Fifteen-year-old  Barbara  was  in  her  second  year  of  high  school  on  a  scholar- 
.ship,  and  for  two  summers  she  had  attended  summer  school  in  order  to  make 
faster  progress.  She  wished  to  take  a  normal  course  and  expected  to  support 
her  mother  and  three  younger  brothers  as  soon  as  she  could  become  a  teacher. 
She  was  absorbed  in  books. 
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SCHOOLING  AND   WORK   OF   CHILDREN   14   AND   15   YEARS   OLD 

The  child-labor,  compulsory-education,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

The  child-labor  law  permitted  children  to  work  between  14  and  15 
years  of  age  if  they  had  completed  the  sixth  grade,  had  attended 
school  130  days  during  the  preceding  year,  and  were  physically 
(lualified  for  employment.^"  They  were  required  to  submit  to  physi- 
cal examination  by  a  physician  on  the  staff  of  the  vocational-guid- 
ance bureau's  employment-certificate  division  ^^  and  to  obtain  em- 
ployment certificates.  Those  who  had  not  completed  a  four-year 
course  of  instruction  in  high  school  were  required  to  attend  continu- 
ation school  not  less  than  eight  hours  a  week.^^ 

The  mothers'  aid  law  allowed  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  age  of  16. 

Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  juvenile  court  to  require  children  to  go  to 
work  at  14  if  they  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates  unless 
they  were  physically  handicapped  or  unless  they  were  up  to  their 
normal  grades,  had  attained  during  their  last  school  year  an  average 
of  B  in  scholarship  (the  same  conditions  as  those  required  by  the 
Vocational  Supervision  League  for  the  granting  of  its  scholarships), 
and  wished  to  continue  in  school. 

There  were  521  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  families 
receiving  aid;  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  among  them  was  not 
reported,  nor  the  number  who  were  14  years  old  and  the  number 
who  were  15.  Of  these  521  children  347  were  attending  school,  and 
172  were  working;  in  regard  to  2  the  information  was  not  com- 
plete, although  it  was  known  that  they  were  not  in  actual  attendance 
at  school. 

Children  in  school. — Among  the  347  children  14  and  15  years  old 
attending  school  were  162  who  were  eligible  for  employment  certifi- 
cates.^^ The  school  attendance  of  136  of  these  162  children  was 
approved  by  the  court.  The  remaining  26  were  attending  school 
against  the  court's  advice;  6  were  working  outside  school  hours  and 
earning  $5  or  more  a  week,  but  the  potential  earning  capacity  of  the 
20  who  were  not  working  Avas  estimated  as  part  of  the  family  in- 
come, and  deduction  was  made  accordingly  from  the  amount  of  al- 
lowance granted. 

The  grade  or  type  of  school  attended  by  the  347  children  14  and  15 
years  old  who  were  attending  school  and  the  number  eligible  and 

"111.,  act  of  June  26,  1917.  Laws  of  1917,  p.  .511,  as  amended  by  act  of  July  13,  1921, 
Laws  of  1921,  p.  435.      (Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Stat.  1925,  ch.  48,  sees.  17-31,  pp.  1236-1240.) 

11  The  vocational-guidance  bureau  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  had  in  1924  among  its 
six  principal  divisions  an  employment-certiticate  division  and  a  placement  office.  See 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement,  pp.  155-189  (U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publi- 
cation No.  149  and  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Publication  A,  Washington,  1925). 

»-  111.,  act  of  June  28.  1919,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  919,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  28, 
1921.  Laws  of  1921.  p.  816.      (Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Stat.  1925,  ch.  122,  sec.  639,  p.  2403.) 

1=  These  162  children  were  eligible  not  only  so  far  as  age  and  grade  completion  were 
concerned  but  in  all  particulars.  Tnoy  constituted  nearly  half  {49  per  cent)  of  the  total 
number  of  14  and  15  year  old  children  (334)  in  the  mothers'  aid  families  who  were 
eligible  tor  employment  certificates. 
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ineligible  for  employment  certificates  are  shown     in  the  following 
table : 

Number  of  chiUh-en  IJf  and  15  years  old  who  were  attending  school  at  the  time 
of  the  stud!/,  by  grade  or  tj/pe  of  school  attended;  Cook  County,  III. 


Grade  or  type  of  school 


Total 

Elementary  school: 
Fourth  grade-,. 

Filth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade- 
Eighth  grade... 

High  school: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Commercial  school. 

other 


Children  14  or  l.S  years  old  attending  school 


Total 


Not  eligi- 
ble for  em- 
ployment 
certificates 


Eligible  for  employ- 
ment certificates  but 
attending  school — 


With  ap- 
proval of 
the  court 


136 


Against 
advice  of 
the  court 


1  6  were  working  outside  school  hours. 

'  1  was  taking  a  prevocational  course,  another  a  filing  course,  and  2  were  in  a  special  class 

The  sources  through  which  the  136  children  attending  school  with 
the  approval  of  the  court  were  able  to  postpone  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  family  income  were  as  follows : 

Number  of 
chiklron 
Total 136 

Mothers'  allowances  continued 52 

Scholarships    (from   Vocational    Supervision   League,    Scholar- 
ship Association  for  Jewish  Children,  or  other  agency) 42 

Family's  income  up  to  budget,  allowance  discontinued 40 

Assistance  from  relatives 2 

Six  months  before  a  child  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday  he  was 
sent  to  the  employment-certificate  division  of  the  vocational-guidance 
bureau  for  a  physical  examination  in  order  that  any  defects  might  be 
corrected  by  the  time  he  was  eligible  for  an  employment  certificate. 
(Children  frequently  were  sent  to  Arden  Shore;  see  p.  79.)  The 
reports  of  the  employment-certificate  division  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1923,  showed  that  45  per  cent  of  the  children  in  families 
receiving  aid  who  applied  for  employment  certificates  in  1923  were 
ineligible  because  of  phj^sical  defects. 

Children  at  work. — It  Avas  reported  that  172  of  the  521  children 
14  or  15  years  of  age  in  the  mothers'  aid  families  wore  working 
but  no  information  in  regard  to  their  occupations  or  their  earnings 
was  obtained. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

As  the  mothers'  aid  law  required  that  a  mother  be  a  citizen,  or  at 
least  that  she  should  have  made  lier  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  judge  allowed  a  temporary 
grant  to  a  woman  who  had  filed  her  declaration  of  intention.  The 
grant  was  allowed  only  for  the  two  years  which  must  elapse  between 
the  declaration  of  intention  and  the  application  for  citizenship;  if 
the  mother  failed  to  pass  her  examination  the  grant  was  canceled 
unless  there  was  some  sj)ecial  reason  for  continuing  it  a  few  months. 
It  required  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officers  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  women  were  enrolled  in  the  citizenship  classes 
conducted  by  the  board  of  education  and  were  equipped  to  pass  the 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  period.  The  classes  were 
conducted  in  schoolhouses,  settlements,  and  neighborhood  houses 
whenever  an  enrollment  of  20  was  guaranteed.  Attempts  were  made 
to  include  some  social  diversion  in  connection  with  these  classes. 
There  was  often  15  minutes  of  singing,  occasionally  tea  was  served, 
and  often  a  party  was  the  climax  of  successful  examinations.  Ar- 
rangements were  sometimes  made  for  the  care  of  young  children 
during  the  class  time.  Two  classes  were  conducted  exclusively  for 
mothers  receiving  aid.  A  few  mothers  became  quite  interested  and 
continued  to  attend  the  advanced  classes  after  they  had  secured  their 
citizenship  papers. 

The  number  of  mothers  attending  classes  or  clubs  was  not  known. 
The  citizenship  classes  and  the  nutrition  classes  were  the  group 
activities  in  which  the  largest  numbers  of  the  mothers  were  inter- 
ested. As  has  been  stated,  all  mothers  were  expected  to  attend  the 
nutrition  classes  regularly  if  the}^  had  children  enrolled,  and  a  few 
mothers  attended  classes  in  cooking  and  sewing  at  the  settlements. 
Some  of  the  probation  officers  were  encouraging  mothers  to  join  the 
mothers'  clubs  conducted  in  the  neighborhood  recreation  centers. 
One  probation  officer's  weekly  schedule  of  clubs  and  classes  for 
mothers  under  her  supervision  was  as  follows: 

1.  Four  citizenship  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  16  in 
each  class. 

2.  Three  mothers'  clubs. 

3.  Two  nutrition  clinics  conducted  by  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund;  one  nutrition  clinic  con- 
ducted by  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Dispensary ;  and 
one  nutrition  clinic  conducted  by  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital. (There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  25  families  in 
the  four  clinics.) 

4.  One  monthly  weighing  and  health  inventory  at  a 
settlement  house  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund. 

A  yearly  round-up  of  children  receiving  aid  for  the 
health  inventory  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund. 

RECREATION 

The  budget  allowed  25  cents  a  month   for  recreation   for  each 
member  of  the  family  except  the  working  children.     If  a  working 
94535°— 28 7 
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child  earned  less  than  $15  a  week,  four  weeks'  earnings  were  counted 
in  estimating  the  family's  monthly  income  and  an  allowance  was  made 
in  the  budget  for  his  clothing,  car  fare,  lunches,  recreation,  etc.,  and 
25  cents  a  week  was  allowed  him  for  spending  money;  if  he  earned 
more  than  $15  a  week,  two  and  two-thirds  weeks'  earnings  were 
counted  and  one  and  one-third  weeks'  earnings  were  allowed  him 
for  sj^ending  money,  car  fare,  and  clothing. 

The  city  afforded  many  facilities  in  the  way  of  gymnasium  and 
athletic  facilities,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  settlement-house  and 
neighborhood-house  activities.  Several  municipal  agencies  con- 
ducted recreation  centers  which  in  addition  to  providing  playgrounds 
and  both  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics  afforded  women's  club  activ- 
ities and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  One  worker  had  just  succeeded 
in  persuading  12  Polish  mothers  to  attend  one  of  these  mothers' 
clubs.  The  babies  and  little  children  were  entertained  by  trained 
kindergartners,  the  club  leaders  played  simple  games  with  the 
women  (this  was  only  the  second  or  third  meeting),  and  the  women 
sang  one  or  two  of  their  national  songs.  Later  tea  and  cake  were 
served  to  the  mothers  and  milk  and  crackers  to  the  children.  One 
of  the  mothers  was  elected  president  and  another  secretary. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  had  cards  and  used  the  libraries,  though 
no  special  encouragement  was  given  to  children  to  use  the  public 
library. 

The  settlements  provided  opportunities  for  such  activities  as  dra- 
matics, music,  painting,  pottery  and  homecrafts,  and  dancing.  Chil- 
dren presenting  behavior  problems  were  especially  encouraged  to 
join  a  club  at  one  of  the  settlements,  and  the  workers  sometimes 
promised  children  in  the  nutrition  classes  that  if  they  tried  to  reach 
normal  weight  they  would  be  entered  in  a  settlement  class  or  club. 
The  court  encouraged  mothers  and  children  to  attend  their  own 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  and  to  identify  themselves  closely  with 
them.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  were  considered  too  expensive  for  the 
children  to  join.  It  was  not  known  how  many  children  were  in  scout 
troops.  Some  families  had  a  piano  or  a  phonograph ;  the  purchase 
of  either  was  encouraged  only  under  special  conditions,  as  when  a 
working  child  assumed  full  responsibility.  At  least  two-thirds  of 
the  families  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  motion  pictures.  The 
probation  officers  received  for  distribution  many  tickets  to  theaters 
and  the  circus,  and  these  gave  great  delight.  One  worker  was  using 
the  $50  given  her  by  an  anonymous  donor  to  take  children  on  picnics 
to  the  parks  or  to  the  Field  Museum  or  the  art  gallery. 

As  far  as  possible  the  mothers  and  children  were  given  summer 
outings  at  vacation  camps.  One  favorite  form  of  amusement  in  the 
summer  was  the  all-day  boat  excursions. 

Probably  all  families  had  access  to  several  of  these  sources  of 
recreation.  The  degree  to  which  families  were  definitely  encouraged 
to  join  clubs  and  classes  depended  ui)on  the  individual  probation 
officers,  some  of  whom  were  very  active.  The  records  were  full  of 
stories  of  good  times  given  children  by  individual  visitors. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  ERIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.^ 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  New  York  mothers'  aid  law  was  passed  in  1915  and  amended 
in  1916,  1917,  1919,  1920,  1922.  and  1923.  In  its  amended  form  aid 
was  provided  to  four  groups  of  mothers  with  dependent  minor  chil- 
dren :  Those  whose  husbands  were  dead,  imnates  of  State  institutions 
for  the  insane,  confined  under  a  sentence  of  five  years  or  more  in  a 
State  prison,  or  permanently  incapacitated  or  confined  in  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  of  their  particular  ailment.^ 

The  following  conditions  Avere  imposed: 

1.  The  allowance  was  to  be  made  only  on  condition 
that  if  such  aid  were  not  granted  the  child  or  children 
would  have  to  be  cared  for  in  an  institutional  home. 

2.  The  mother  was  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
county  board  of  child  welfare,  to  be  a  "'  proper  ])erson, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  to  care  for  and  bring 
up  the  child  or  children." 

3.  The  mother  or  relative  must  have  been  for  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  application  a  resident  of  the  State 
and  legally  entitled  to  relief  within  the  county  or  city 
in  which  she  resided  and  in  which  she  made  applica- 
tion; and,  further,  she  must  have  been  (1)  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  or  (2)  the  mother  of  a  child  or 
children  born  in  the  United  States  whose  father  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  two  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  decease  or  commitment  and  had 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  a  period  of  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing his  decease  or  commitment;  or  (3)  the  mother  of  a 
child  or  children  born  in  the  LTnited  States  if  she  had 
resided  in  this  country  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  prior  to  making  application  for  the  allowance  and 
had  declared  her  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

1  Erie  County  had  in  1920  a  population  of  634.688,  506,775  of  whom  lived  in  Buflalo. 
The  number  of  foreign  born  was  147.809,  or  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  negroes  num- 
bered 4.954.  The  child  population  under  16  years,  the  legal  age  for  mothers'  aid,  was 
193,112.  The  foreign  population  in  the  order  of  numerical  importance  was  as  follows: 
Polish,  German,  Italian,  Canadian,  and  Irish.  (Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1920.  vol.  3,  Population,  pp.  685,  690,  701,  Washington,  1922.)  The  chief  industries  cen- 
ter about  the  flour  and  grist  mills,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments,  and  the 
foundries  and  machine  shops. 

2  N.  Y.,  act  of  Apr.  7,  1915,  ch.  228,  Laws  of  1915,  p.  690,  adding  Art.  7-A  to  Consoli- 
dated Laws  1909;  ch.  24  (Gen.  Municipal  Law),  p.  1399,  as  amended  by  act  of  May  10, 
1916.  ch.  504,  Laws  of  1916,  p.  1348;  act  of  May  18.  1917,  ch.  551,  Laws  of  1917,  p.  1592; 
act  of  May  5,  1919,  ch.  373.  Laws  of  1919.  p.  1089  ;  acts  of  May  11  and  May  13,  1920, 
chs.  700,  759,  Laws  of  1920.  pp.  1744,  1856;  act  of  May  24,  1923,  chs.  730,  731,  733, 
Laws  of  1923,  pp.  1294-1295,  1304  ;  and  act  of  Apr.  10,  1922,  ch.  -546.  Laws  of  t!)22. 
p.  1252,  adding  Art.  7-B  to  Consolidated  Laws  1909,  ch.  24  (Gen.  Municipal  Law),  p.  1399, 
as  amended  by  act  of  Mav  24,  1923.  chs.  730,  733.  Laws  of  1923,  pp.  1294,  1304.  (See 
Cahill's  Consolidated  Laws  1923,  ch.  26,  sees.  148  to  159-a,  pp.  839-844.)  Further  amend- 
ments were  made  by  act  of  Api'il  25,  1924,  ch.  458,  Laws  of  1924,  p.  856.  (See  Cahill's 
Supp.  1925,  ch.  26,  sees.  153,  157,  p.  123.) 
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4.  The  allowance  might  not  exceed  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  care  of  such  child  or  children  in  an 
institution. 

5.  An  allowance  might  not  be  made  for  a  longer 
continuous  period  than  six  months  without  renewal 
but  might  be  continued  from  time  to  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  board. 

6.  A  full  and  complete  record  was  required  of  every 
case  coming  either  directly  or  indirectly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board,  and  reports  must  be  filed  at 
least  quarterly. 

7.  Ajd  might  be  granted  for  a  child  or  children  up  to 
the  age  of  16  years. 

8.  In  case  of  the  mother's  death  the  aid  might  be 
granted  for  a  dependent  child  to  a  "  relative  within  the 
second  degree  of  the  father  or  mother." 

According  to  rulings  and  policies  adopted  by  the  county  board, 
a  mother  was  permitted  to  have  $300  in  savings  and  to  own  her 
home  if  the  upkeep  did  not  exceed  a  reasonable  rental  in  satis- 
factory quarters.  Though  each  case  was  decided  on  its  own  merits, 
no  mother  receiving  aid  had  more  than  $2,500  invested  in  a  home. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

The  law  provided  that  the  county  board  of  child  welfare  should 
"  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  charities 
and  make  such  reports  as  the  State  board  of  charities  may  require." 
It  further  provided  that  the  State  board  of  charities,  on  the  com- 
plaint that  aid  was  being  given  in  violation  of  the  law,  might  make 
investigation  and  revoke  the  allowance  or  "  make  such  order  as  it 
may  deem  just  and  equitable,  and  such  order  shall  be  complied 
with  by  the  local  board  of  child  welfare." 

A  State  supervisor  and  an  assistant  State  supervisor  of  the  boards 
of  child  welfare  served  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities.  The  State  supervisor  in  New  York,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  standard  bearer  rather  than  an  inspector.  Unlike  Pennsyl- 
vania, however,  the  State  of  New  York  provided  no  funds  for  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Consequently,  grants  were  not  approved 
by  the  State  supervisor,  nor  were  there  kept  on  file  at  the  State  office 
any  records  of  families  receiving  assistance.  State  supervision  in 
New  York  was  thus  more  unequivocally  and  exclusively  educational 
than  in  any  other  State  having  State  supervision.  The  State  super- 
visor acted  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all  subjects  touching 
mothers'  aid.  She  prepared  forms  which  were  furnished  to  all  the 
boards  and  which  insured  uniformity  of  record  keeping.  She  kept 
in  touch  with  the  boards  through  frequent  circular  letters,  sent  them 
literature  from  time  to  time,  recommended  a  standard  budget,  and 
kept  them  informed  of  important  steps  in  the  whole  mothers'  aid 
field  in  State  and  Nation.  The  State  supervisor  or  her  assistant 
visited  each  board  at  least  once  a  year,  studying  the  county  work  and 
making  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Regional  conferences  were 
held  under  her  auspices  in  different  parts  of  the  State  about  once  a 
year.     They   were   attended   largely   and   were   very   helpful.     The 
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State  supervisor  interpreted  her  function  a§  that  of  teacher  and  ad- 
visor, and  her  attitude  was  always  one  of  encouragement  to  local 
initiative  and  autonomy. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AGENCY 

The  administration  of  the  law  was  lodged  in  an  unpaid  county 
board  of  child  welfare,  consisting  of  seven  members,  of  which  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor  was  a  member  ex  officio.  As  in 
other  counties  in  which  there  was  more  than  one  superintendent  of 
the  poor,  the  county  judge  designated  which  superintendent  was  to 
serve,  and  he  also  appointed  the  other  six  members  of  the  board  for 
six-year  terms,  the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  Three 
of  the  members  w^ere  women.  Two  of  the  women  members  and  one 
of  the  men  had  served  since  the  organization  of  the  board  in  1915. 
One  member  was  the  executive  of  an  important  family  agency,  two 
members  were  on  district  committees  of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  and  all  but  one  of  the  members  were  closely  affiliated 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  social  and  philanthropic  work  of 
the  city. 

The  board  established  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  provided  through  the  appointment  of  the  executive 
secretary  and  her  staff  for  the  careful  investigation  of  applicants 
and  the  adequate  supervision  of  all  persons  receiving  allowances. 

THE   STAFF 

The  staff  of  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare  consisted 
of  an  executive  secretary,  a  domestic  educator,  five  field  workers,  one 
clerk,  and  two  stenographers.  No  member  of  the  staff  had  had  less 
than  a  high-school  education.  The  secretary  had  received  her  train- 
ing in  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society,  having  been  a 
member  of  its  staff  for  some  years  before  her  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  child  welfare.  She  had  directed  the  mothers' 
aid  department  since  its  organization  in  1915.  The  domestic  edu- 
cator had  taken  the  course  in  household  arts  at  the  State  nonnal 
school  in  Buffalo  and  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  board  six  years. 
Of  the  five  other  field  workers  one  was  a  college  graduate  who  had 
received  one  year's  training  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
before  coming  to  the  boarcl  of  child  welfare;  one  had  been  well 
educated  in  Europe,  had  had  three  and  a  half  years'  experience  in  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  also  had  experience  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  Red  Cross;  one  had  taken  short 
training  courses  in  home  service  and  in  Americanization,  and  had 
bad  three  years'  experience  in  Red  Cross  w^ork;  one  w^as  a  trained 
nurse  with  one  year's  experience  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society ; 
and  one  had  been  with  the  International  Institute  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  for  three  years  before  her  appoint- 
ment on  the  mothers'  aid  staff.  The  salary  range  for  the  field  visi- 
tors was  $1,200  to  $1,400.  The  domestic  educator  received  $1,600 
per  year.  The  entire  staff  were  appointed  under  civil  service  and 
were  intelligent,  enthusiastic  workers. 

Two  automobiles  were  furnished  by  the  county,  and  automobile 
maintenance  was  allowed  for  three  visitors  who  owned  their  cars. 
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APPROPRIATION   AND   VOLUME   OF   WORK 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  appropriated  the  funds  for  ad- 
ministering the  law,  and  to  them  were  submitted  estimates  of  the 
sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  appropriation  for  1922 
w\as  $245,439.85;  for  1923,  $250,000;  and  for  1924,  $245,103.89.  In 
1922,  $15,439.85,  and  in  1924,  $19,103.89  was  spent  for  administrative 
purposes.  There  was  no  waiting  list,  but  the  director  estimated 
that  at  the  time  of  the  study  84  families  were  receiving  inadequate 
grants. 

On  October  1,  1923,  354  families  were  receiving  assistance,  includ- 
ing 1,163  children  under  16.  The  domestic  educator  was  conduct- 
ing three  nutrition  clinics  and  supervising  40  families,  doing  all 
the  case  work  for  these  families.  The  five  visitors  were  thus  carry- 
ing between  60  and  65  families  in  addition  to  making  new  investiga- 
tions— about  5  a  month  for  each. 

PROCEDURE   IN  MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

Applications  were  accepted  and  investigated  in  strict  chronological 
order.  A  standard  application  blank  was  in  use  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities.  It  was  the  most 
comprehensive  and  well-correlated  form  of  its  kind  found  in  use  in 
the  course  of  the  studj^  The  following  points  were  covered :  Names, 
addresses,  ages,  birthplaces,  residence  in  State  and  United  States, 
citizenshijD,  and  marriage  of  parents;  names,  ages,  and  birthplaces  of 
children;  names  and  addresses  of  relatives,  employers,  three  refer- 
ences, family  physician,  landlord,  and  pastor;  facts  regarding  prop- 
erty, savings,  wages,  debts,  insurance,  income,  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  faniih^;  facts  regarding  the  father's  last  illness  or  com- 
mitment to  an  institution;  the  health  of  the  family;  schools  and 
grades  of  children  or,  if  they  were  working,  occupations,  hours  of 
work,  employers,  and  w'ages.  The  application  blank  was  filled  out 
by  the  visitor  and  sworn  to  by  the  mother.  The  board  of  child 
welfare  was  authorized  to  verify  statements  as  to  property  and  bank 
accounts,  and  permission  was  to  be  secured  from  the  mother  for 
physical  examinations  of  the  children. 

Tlie  first  step  in  investigation  was  an  inquiry  at  the  social-service 
exchange  as  to  Avhat  other  agencies  had  been  in  touch  with  the 
family,  and  consultation  with  them.  Verification  of  data  was  re- 
quired, i.  e.j  as  to  mai-riage,  father's  death  or  commitment,  property, 
savings,  insurance,  wages,  citizenship,  residence,  birth  dates  of  chil- 
dren, and  employment  and  wages  of  mother  and  children.  The  in- 
vestig-ation  also  included,  besides  a  visit  to  the  home,  visits  to  rela- 
tives, to  the  children's  teachers,  sometimes  to  the  family's  pastor,  and 
to  two  references.  Mother  and  children  were  always  given  a  physical 
ejtamination  before  the  grant  was  made. 

USE  OF  A  STANDARD  BUDGET 

The  allowances  were  based  on  the  standard  budget  compiled  by 
the  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Department  of  Cliild  Welfare.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  budget  used : 
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Food  budget — Erie  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  June,  1923 

Per  cent  Per  montn 

Man,  17  years  and  up 100  $13.35 

Woman,  16  years  and  up SO  10.  68 

Boy,  14-16  vears 90  12.02 

Boy,  12-13  years 80  10.68 

Boy,  10-11  vears 60  8.01 

Girl,  14-16  years 70  9.85 

Girl,    10-13   years 60  8.01 

Cliild,  6-9  vears 50  6.  68 

Child,  2-5  vears 40  5.  34 

Under  2   years 35  4.67 

Clothing  cost — Erie  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare 

Per  month 

Cliild,  1-3 %2.  00 

Child,  4-6 3.  00 

Child,  7-14 4.  00 

Woman  at  home  or  day  work 4.  00 

Boy  or  girl  or  woman  at  work  in  store,  factory,  or  shop,  about  one 

week's  wages 6.00  or  8.00 

Girl  at  housework 4.  GO 

Fuel,  $5.50  from  November;  $3.50  before  November. 
Light,   $1. 

No  allowance  for  insurance. 

Sundries,  $1  for  each  of  first  three  members  and  50  cents  for  each  of  the 
others. 
Pocket  money,  $5  per  month  for  each  working  child  under  18. 

All  mothers  receiving  assistance  were  required  t©  keep  itemized 
expense  accounts  in  books  furnished  by  the  department.  These 
books  were  examined  by  the  visitors,  and  furnished  the  basis  for 
suggestions  as  to  diet,  food  values,  health  habits,  economy  in  expendi- 
tures, and  other  matters.  Each  mother  was  required  also  to  .send 
to  the  board  a  monthly  summary  of  her  expenditures  for  rent,  food, 
fuel,  light,  clothing,  insurance,  and  sundries.  Following  is  a  copy 
of  such  a  report : 

ERIE   COUNTY   BOARD    OF   CHILD   WELFARE 

Date, 

Name :  Mrs.  D. 

Address, 

Give  your  monthly  expenditures  here: 

Rent $Jt.  n 

Food le.  39 

Fuel /f.  00 

Light .  90 

Clothing 16.  67 

Insurance 

Sundries 4.  01 

Total 46,  H 

Allowance,  $59. 

Other  income 

Remarks:  All  are  well  except  having  colds. 

(Signature)  Mrs.    D. 

These  monthly  reports  were  summarized  by  the  workers  on  a  yearly 
sheet,  on  which  was  tabulated  also  the  standard  budget,  so  that  it 
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was  possible  to  laiow  how  nearly  the  budjjet  conformed  to  actual 
living  expenses.    The  following  is  one  of  these  yearly  summaries : 


Index:  5  [61].    Name:  Mrs. Address: 


1923 

Esti- 
mate 

of 
needs 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Special 
needs 

EXPENSES 

Rent         

$aoo 

$9.00 

53.91 

13.25 

.89 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

$9.00 
52.99 
13.25 
.77 
1.75 
2.00 
1.98 

$9.00 
54.13 

""."93 
6.69 
2.00 

1.75 

$9.00 
51.99 
13.25 
.69 
6.00 
2.00 
1.75 

$9.00 

S9.  00 

.$9.  00 
59.97 

""."77 
9.00 
2.00 
6.75 

.$9.  00 
59.81 
13.00 
.78 
11.75 
2.00 
9.08 

$9.00 
64.40 

$9.00 
65.99 

$9.00 
64.98 

Food    

45.42 
5.50 
1.60 

20.00 

"'4.' 00 

59.99    53.45 

1     9.25 

.  79       .  77 
6.75     9.08 
2.  00;     2. 00 
6.  69;     6.  00 

Fuol 

Light.... 

Clothing 

.76 
8.53 
2.00 
9.00 

.76 

.91 

Insurance    .  _ 

2.00 
11.75 

2.00 

8.53 

Total 

84. 92  83.  05 

82.97 

82.04 

80.80 

107.13104.93 

110.48 

99.63 

99.42 

99.42 

98.18 

(  NCOME 

79.00 

79.00 
4.00 

79.00 

79.00 
4.00 

79.00 
3.00 

64.98 
1.75 

64  98 

54.00 

lo.'oo 

54.00 

5.50 
40.00 

54.00 

5.50 
40.00 

54.00 

5.50 
40.00 

54.00 

4.15 
40.00 

Woman  to  sup- 
ply deficiency. 

3.00 
40.00 

Total 

79.00 

83.00 

83.00 

82.00 

80.75 

107.  98 

104.98 

100. 38 

99.50 

99.50 

99.50 

98.15 

Remarks.— Allowance  reduced  in  May,  as  Ella  became  16  years  of  age,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  allowance.    Allowance  reduced  in  August,  as  family's  income  was  over  the  budget. 

The  maximum  amount  of  mothers'  aid  in  Erie  County  was  $5 
a  week  per  child.  This  was  considered  adequate  except  for  families 
with  one  or  two  children  and  in  these  instances  private  charities  were 
sometimes  asked  to  supplement.  The  grants  were  paid  to  the  mothers 
monthly  by  check.  For  October,  1923,  the  largest  grant  to  any  fam- 
ily was  $134  a  month,  the  smallest  was  $15.70,  and  the  average  was 
$51.81.     The  average  grant  per  child  was  $15.73. 

SUPPLEMENTING  OF  MOTHERS'  AID 

The  bureau  of  public  welfare  disbursed  public  outdoor  relief  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  dis- 
bursed it  in  the  county  outside  Buffalo.  Neither  of  these  public 
agencies  made  a  practice  of  supplementing  mothers'  aid  even  though 
the  maximum  aid  might  be  insufficient.  However,  occasional  excep- 
tions had  been  made.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923, 
the  bureau  of  public  welfare  had  given  $66  for  one  family  receiving 
mothers'  aid,  and  during  the  calendar  year  1923  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  poor  had  given  $396  in  supplementary  aid  to  another 
family.  During  1923  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society  had 
given  $472.18  in  supplementary  relief  to  four  families. 

VISITING 

All  mothers  who  were  physically  able  were  required  to  call  at  the 
office  once  in  two  months  for  their  checks  and  visits  were  made  to 
the  homes  in  alternate  months.  In  this  way  every  mother  was  seen 
once  a  month  and  if  difficulties  arose  more  frequent  visits  were  made. 
Some  families  were  seen  as  often  as  once  or  even  twice  a  week. 
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HEALTH 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH 

The  standard  budget  made  no  separate  allowance  for  medical  or 
dental  care.  City  or  county  physicians  could  always  be  secured  in 
an  emergency.  In  cases  of  undernourishment,  underweight,  and 
suspected  tuberculosis  10  per  cent  was  added  to  the  food  allowance, 
or  the  higher  "'  B  "  allowance,  provided  in  the  standard  budget,  was 
used. 

Physical  examinations. 

All  mothers  and  children  were  given  a  physical  examination  before 
a  grant  was  made  and  at  least  once  a  3^ear  thereafter;  in  Buffalo  the 
examinations  were  made  at  one  of  the  seven  dispensaries  maintained 
by  the  city  department  of  health.  If  there  was  need  of  a  more 
thorough  examination  and  of  treatment  the  mothers  were  sent  to  the 
general  diagnostic  clinic  at  the  Buifalo  City  Hospital;  this  hospital, 
with  its  clinics,  was  the  one  most  generally  used  for  mothers  and 
adults  in  families  receiving  aid.  Its  social-service  department  was 
in  charge  of  the  district  nurses'  association,  which  undertook  the  fol- 
low-up of  families  in  cooperation  with  the  mothers'  aid  visitors. 
Children  who  were  found  by  the  preliminary  examinations  to  be  in 
need  of  further  examinations  and  of  treatment  were  referred  to  the 
diagnostic  clinic  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  interested  special- 
ists and  the  hospital  social-service  workers  cooperated  with  the  visi- 
tors in  making  plans  for  the  children.  In  the  country  examinations 
were  made  either  by  the  county  physicians  or  by  the  familj^'s  own 
physician,  if  they  preferred,  provided  he  was  in  good  standing  and 
would  make  no  charge. 

The  examinations  were  considered  to  be  of  direct  educational  value 
to  mothers  and  children  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  pre- 
ventive health  measures.  Mothers  were  always  willing  to  have  the 
children  examined  and  usually  were  willing  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations. 

The  following  are  copies  of  medical  reports  required  by  the  county 
board  of  child  welfare : 

medical-examination  request,  erie  county  board  of  child  welfare  of  buffalo 

Health  Center  No.  S  : 

Please  examine  person  described  m  this  request  and  report  your  findings  to 
the  undersianed : 
Name  of  patient :  Mrs.  M. 

Address: 

Persons  dependent  upon  applicant  for  support  or  assistance :  Four  children. 

Usual  occupation:  Laiuidress. 

Physical  complaint  as  described  by  patient  to  visitor,  or  as  suspected  by  visitor: 

General   examination    required   at  least   once  a   j'ear. 

Special  points  desired  by  visitor  in  report  from  dispensary: 
Name  of  visitor  referring :  B.  8. 
District :  Domestic  educator. 

Telephone  number : 

Respectfully, 

Erie  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare, 

,  Secretary. 
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medical-examination   report,    dispensary  for   children,   file   no.    

(children's  diagnostic  clinic) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

To  Erie  Countt  Board  of  Child  Welfare: 

Complying  with  your  request  of ,   the  examination  of  James  B. 

;  address, ;  age  9  years,  discloses  the  following  disease  or 

condition  : 

Pulse,  88 ;  temp.,  98-6 ;  resp.,  22 ;  weight,  58  lbs. ;  height,  51  Va  inches ;  10  per 
cent  underweight  for  age ;  heart  and  lungs  normal ;  abdomen  negative ;  no 
orthopedic  defects ;  vision  normal. 

physical  disability  is ,  the  probable  duration  of  which  will 

be 

Recommendations:    (As  made  by  examiners.) 

Throat  in  good  condition ;  posterior  and  anterior  cervical  glands  enlarged ; 
teeth  in  fair  condition ;  coagulation  time,  4  minutes ;  urinalysis  negative :  Was- 
sermann    negative ;    secondary    anemia ;     nutrition    advised ;     return    to    this 
dispensary  for  observation. 
Respectfully, 

[Signature]  ,  M.  D. 


MEDICAL-EXAMINATION  REPORT,  DISPENSARY  NO. ,  FILE  NO. ,  DIAGNOSTIC 

clinic   (adults) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  

Attention  of 

To  Erie  County  Board  of  Child  Weh^fare: 

Complying    with    your    request    of    ,    the    examination    of    Mrs. 

discloses  the  following  disease  or  condition :  Dental  caries,  error  in 

refraction,    chronic   pharyngitis,    deviated    septum ;    hyp.    turbinates — left    side, 
enlarged  liver  and  gall  bladder,  visceroptosis. 

Disability  of  50  per  cent,  the  probable  duration  of  which  will  be  three  months. 
Auacidity ;  secondary  anemia ;  external  hemorrhoids ;  varicose  veins ;  possible 
gall-bladder  trouble ;  moderate-sized  cystocele ;  lacerated  cervix  for  which 
operation  is  advised  ;  neurasthenia. 

Recommendations:    (As  made  by  examiners.) 

We  have  advised  patient  to  return  to  the  Buffalo  City  Hospital,  462  Grider 
Street,  on  Tuesday  at  1  o'clock  for  eye,  nose,  and  throat,  gastrointestinal,  and 
surgical  clinics. 

Dental  care  at  health  center  No.  7,  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
Respectfully, 

[Signature]  ,  M.  D., 

City  Physician. 

The  hospital  clinic  took  the  responsibility  for  making  the  yearly 
report  of  all  mothers  and  children  under  its  care ;  the  yearly  examina- 
tions in  all  other  cases  were  made  at  the  diagnostic  clinics.  The 
reports  of  the  phj'sical  examinations  were  not  filed  with  the  social 
record,  but  so  far  as  possible  were  copied  on  the  medical- report  sheet, 
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which  aimed  to  give  a  continuous  picture  of  the  health  and  medical 
treatment  received  by  every  individual  under  the  care  of  the  board. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  a  medical-report  sheet : 


Index:  4. 


[Face] 

MEDICAL-REPORT  SHEET 

Name:  

MOTHER  (Mrs.  Elizabeth) 


Address: 


Age 


Date  of 
exami- 
nation 


Examined 
by- 


General  condition 


Recommendations 


Follow-up  work 


5/19/18 
7/19/21 


Dr.  B.,  U.  B. 


Suffering  from  ner- 
vous, mental,  and 
physical  strain. 

See  attached  letter  of 
Dr.  K.,  psychia- 
trist. 


Requires  1  or  2  whole 
days'  rest  from  work 
each  week. 


Woman  returns  to 
Dr.  K.  frequently 
for  physical  exami- 
nation and  advice. 


CHILDREN 


Name  and 
age 

Date  of 
exami- 
nation 

Examined 
by- 

General  condition 

Recommendations 

Follow-up  work 

Stanley,  14... 
James,  3 

5/7/18 

5/7/18 
5/7/18 

5/7/18 
3/9/20 
3/9/20 
3/9/20 

3/9/20 

5/20 

5/20 

6/2/20 

7/7/20 

Dr.  L.  W.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dr.  R 

do 

Adenoids;  stunted  in 
growth;    otherwise 
normal. 

Well 

Remove  adenoids 

All  children  need  at- 
tention of  dentist. 

They  should  have 
more  sleep  and 
play  and  less  work. 

5/23/18,  adenoids  re- 
moved. 

Alice,  12 

Marie,  9 

Stunted   in   growth; 
otherwise  normal. 

Well..  

6/27/18,  children  had 
teeth  cared  for  at 
U.  B.  dental  dis- 
pensary. 

No  disease 

.do       

...do 

...do 

Dr.  K 

.  .do 

Hypertrophied    ton- 
sils. 
No  disease 

Operation 

Stanley 

See  report  filed-.  .. 

do 

do 

do        

-do..     . 

...  .do 
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[Reverse 
MEDICAL-REPORT  SHEET 
Tndex:  4. 


Name: 


Address: 


MOTHER 


Age 

Date  of 
exami- 
nation 

Examined 
by- 

General  condition 

Recommendations 

Follow-up  work 

1922 

Dr.  K 

Rheumatic  condition.  - 

W.  to  give  up  all  out- 
side work 

Recommendation  car- 

ried   out,  with    ex- 
ception 1  day  every 
2  weeks,  when  W. 
does  light  work  for 
family       she       has 
known  for  years  and 
who  are  very  help- 
ful to  her  in  many 
ways. 

CHILDREN 


Name  and 
age 

Date  of 
exami- 
nation 

Examined 
by- 

General  condition 

Recommendations 

Follow  up  work 

Alice 

Marie 

7/15/21 

7/15'21 

7/27/22 
9'23 

Dr.  C 

...do 

Dr.  K 

...do 

...do 

Adenoma  of  thyroid. 
Dental  caries,  oral 
sepsis,    negative 
neurology. 

Comparatively  nega- 
tive   adenoma    of 
thyroid.       Dental 
caries,  oral  sepsis. 

See  report  attached... 

Does  not  require  treat- 
ment   at    present. 
Report  at  H.C.  No. 
8   any      Saturday 
morning  at  9  a.  m. 
for  dental  care. 

Thyroid     needs     no 
treatment.   Dental 
care  .at  H.  C.  No.  8 
any  Saturday  at  9 
a.  m. 

Do 

Slightly  run  down — 
not  accustomed  to 
her  work  yet,  which 
is  quite  hard. 

Good    condition    at 
present. 

Tonic  given 

Later    report:       Im- 

Marie   

To    continue    school 
work  this  ye;ir. 

proved  and  gained 
in  weight. 

The  family  vi.sitors  were  responsible  for  securing  up-to-date  re- 
ports and  for  incorporating  them  in  the  medical-report  sheet.  The 
liealth  agencies  were  careful  to  send  written  statements  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  A  medical  blank  was  always  sent  with  the  patient 
both  when  he  made  his  first  visit  and  when  he  went  to  the  hospital 
or  dispensary  for  the  yearly  examination.  This  blank  was  to  be 
filled  out  and  returned.  None  of  the  reports  required  very  much 
family  history,  nor  was  the  record  full  in  this  regard. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Tuberculosis. — The  city  department  of  health  maintained  tuber- 
culosis clinics.  All  mothers  and  children  who  had  been  exposed 
were  examined  and  were  followed  up  for  periodic  examination  both 
by  the  nurses  connected  with  the  dej^artment  and  by  the  visitor  in 
charge  of  the  family.  Sanatorium  care  was  insisted  u]5on  for  all 
active  cases  and  if  the  mothers  did  not  agree  to  this  willingly  the 
withdrawal  of  aid  was  threatened. 
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Venereal  disease. — It  was  the  policy  of  the  board  to  have  Wasser- 
mann  tests  taken  of  all  members  of  a  family  when  there  was  a  history 
of  venereal  disease  or  reason  to  suspect  it.  Medical  care  needed  for 
children  was  secured  throuirh  the  clinics  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
and  for  adults  at  the  clinics  of  the  City  Hospital. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affections. — The  Children's  Hospital  main- 
tained an  orthopedic  clinic  as  well  as  an  orthopedic  ward.  The 
Crippled  Children's  Guild  maintained  a  w^ell-conducted  institutional 
home,  which  gave  both  vocational  and  school  instruction.  Braces 
and  all  necessary  apparatus  were  provided  by  the  city  and  county 
departments  of  charities  or  by  the  Rotary  Club.  The  Children's 
Hospital  had  a  cardiac  clinic  and  provided  hospital  care  if  necessary. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  Goodyear  Convalescent  Home  was  having 
an  addition  built  exclusively  for  children  with  cardiac  affections. 

Mrs.  A.'s  daughter,  Bertha,  was  badly  crippled  and  Mrs.  A.  finally  was  told 
that  only  an  operation  would  enable  the  chihl  to  walk.  She  was  reluctant  to 
have  this  done,  and,  though  urged  by  physicians  and  mothers'  aid  visitors. 
she  put  off  the  operation  from  month  to  month,  waiting  a  year  before  she 
finally  consented.  The  operation  was  so  successful  that  she  told  the  surgeon 
to  send  her  anyone  who  was  hesitating  to  have  such  an  operation  performed 
and  she  would  show  what  it  had  done  for  her  child. 


Mrs.  H.,  after  the  death  of  her  husliand,  struggled  to  raise  her  five  children 
on  the  stony  farm  which  had  been  her  only  legacy.  The  oldest  son,  Robeit, 
16  years  of  age,  had  been  particularly  opposed  to  his  mother's  api)lying 
for  aid,  though  he  was  walking  ')  miles  twice  a  day  to  attend  a  bushiess 
college.  She  made  application  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  her  crippled  13-year-old 
sou,  Ralph,  who  had  been  born  with  clubfeet  and  had  spent  much  of  his  life 
in  hospitals.  Finally  one  leg  was  amputated  below  the  knee,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter  he  began  attending  high  school,  though  he  was  sensitive 
and  shy  because  he  was  retarded  on  account  of  continued  absence.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  mothers'  aid  visitor,  the  family  moved  from  the  farm  to  a 
small  apartment  in  town  so  that  the  children  could  be  nearer  school.  The 
Rotary  Club  furnished  a  good  artificial  limb  for  Ralph  and  advanced  his 
tuition  at  a  business  college  in  order  that  he  might  become  self-supporting. 
As  soon  as  Robert  started  to  work  he  began  to  pay  off  the  many  debts  wliich 
the  family  had  been  forced  to  contract  before  they  began  to  receive  mothers' 
aid.  All  the  debts  had  been  paid  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  this  home  in 
October,  1923,  and  the  family  was  moving  from  the  small  and  crowded  apart- 
ment to  a  house  with  bath  where  they  would  have  room  for  the  old  square 
piano  they  had  had  to  leave  behind  when  they  went  away  from  the  farm.  The 
visitor  picked  up  a  library  book  which  Mrs.  H.  said  Robert  was  reading ;  it  was 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella. 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  a/nd  throat  affections. — Examinations  of  the  eyes 
were  made  at  the  health  centers.  Other  treatment  and  operative 
work  for  affections  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat  were  done  at  the 
Children's  Hospital. 

C onvalescejit  care. — Mothers  needing  convalescent  care  were  sent 
to  private  homes  in  the  country  through  the  convalescent  fund 
which  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  The  children  needing 
such  care  were  sent  to  the  Josephine  Goodyear  Convalescent  Home, 
which  provided  excellent  medical  and  physical  care. 

Health  toork  for  infants  and  preschool  children. — Seven  child- 
health  centers  for  children  up  to  6  years  of  age  were  conducted 
by  the  city   department  of  health   under  the  nursing  supervision 
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of  the  district  nurses'  association.  The  board  insisted  that  all 
mothers  receiving  aid  take  their  babies  regularly  to  the  centers,  but 
less  emphasis  was  put  on  taking  children  over  2  years  old.  If  mothers 
witli  3'oung  babies  failed  to  attend,  the  child-health  centers  reported 
their  nonattendance  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  county  board  of 
child  welfare.  Most  of  the  mothers  in  the  city  could  walk  to  the 
centers,  and  none  needed  to  change  cars.  For  the  mothers  living 
beyond  the  city  limits  no  such  centers  were  available. 

School  medical  inspection.- — School  children  were  given  physical 
examinations,  including  dental  inspection,  once  a  year.  Five  dental 
clinics  were  available  for  children  and  adults  at  the  child-health 
centers.  Twenty-four  school  nurses  arranged  for  the  correction  of 
physical  defects.  The  quarterly  school  report  sent  to  the  board  of 
child  welfare  called  for  the  "  result  of  the  last  physical  examination 
and  the  need  of  follow-up  work "  and  asked  whether  the  child 
seemed  tired  or  ill  nourished  (see  p.  105).  If  this  report  indicated 
that  medical  care  was  necessary  the  visitor  arranged  for  it;  other- 
wise the  school  reports  of  medical  inspections  were  not  followed  up. 

Malnut7'itio7i. — Height  and  weight  measurements  of  school  children 
were  taken  by  the  teachers  or  by  a  member  of  the  physical-education 
staff,  and  nutrition  classes  were  conducted  by  school  nurses  for  chil- 
dren 10  per  cent  or  more  underweight  in  20  schools.  These  chil- 
dren were  weighed  weekly.  It  was  not  known  how  many  mothers' 
aid  children  attended  the  nutrition  classes  in  the  schools. 

A  domestic  educator  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  board  of  child 
welfare  for  six  j^ears.  As  a  part  of  her  regular  duties  she  supervised 
three  weekly  nutrition  classes  each  having  an  enrollment  of  about 
20  children.  These  were  in  neighborhoods  not  covered  by  the  nutri- 
tion classes  in  the  schools.  Two  classes  were  held  in  an  Italian  and 
one  in  a  Polish  community.  They  were  conducted  by  six  senior 
students  in  the  household-arts  department  of  the  Buffalo  State  Nor- 
mal School.  In  addition  to  the  class  work  the  supervision  of  one 
family  was  assigned  to  each  student,  who  was  required  to  visit  the 
family  once  a  week  and  to  submit  a  monthly  written  report. 

The  doctor's  report  following  the  periodic  examinations  of  the 
children  at  the  health  center  was  used  as  a  basis  of  selection  for  these 
nutrition  classes.  The  children  were  weighed  and  measured  every 
other  week,  and  weight  charts  were  made  showing  their  actual  and 
normal  weight  and  the  curves  up  or  down.  Health  habits  were  in- 
culcated by  means  of  games,  songs,  lantern  slides,  and  i)la_ys.  Most  of 
the  children  reached  their  normal  weight.  The  mothers  were  urged 
to  attend  the  Saturday  morning  classes  with  the  children  and  the 
average  attendance  of  mothers  was  about  14. 

When  there  were  cases  of  malnutrition  in  families  who  lived  too 
far  from  the  city  to  attend  the  classes  instruction  was  given  in  the 
homes.  The  children  were  given  copies  of  the  health  rules  and 
stories  and  were  Aveighed  every  two  weeks.  The  charts  were  drawn 
and  weights  recorded.  One  child  who  was  reported  by  the  examin- 
ing physician  as  weighing  57  pounds  and  being  12  per  cent  under- 
weight was  given  home  instruction  and  weighed  every  other  week. 
The  mother  Avas  very  cooperative,  and  in  three  months  the  child 
gained  the  amount  required  to  bring  her  up  to  normal  weight.     In 
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another  case  it  was  the  mother  whom  the  doctor  reported  as  being 
underweight  to  the  point  of  emaciation ;  he  recommended  close  super- 
vision, good  diet,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  mother  followed  the 
plans  faithfully  and  gained  14  pounds  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  spite 
of  a  severe  attack  of  grippe. 

Supei'visio7i  of  selected  fannilies. — The  domestic  educator  supervised 
about  40  families  selected  because  of  malnutrition,  improper  diet, 
l^oor  management,  or  untidy  and  dirty  housekeeping.  She  was  re- 
sponsible for  handling  all  the  problems  in  these  homes.  Each  family 
kept  an  account  book  of  daily  expenditures.  Where  there  were  im- 
proper diet  and  malnutrition  the  families  were  given  a  dietary  to 
follow,  which  was  designed  to  remedy  these  ills  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  them  within  the  allowance  provided  in  the  budget  for  food. 
Keeping  within  the  clothing  allowance  was  a  problem;  it  was  often 
possible  to  teach  the  women  how  to  use  patterns  and  to  make  over 
garments.  Few  could  attend  the  night-school  sewing  classes,  as  they 
had  no  one  with  whom  to  leave  the  children.  As  a  rule  they  were 
very  grateful  for  this  help,  though  it  required  in  some  instances  a 
number  of  purely  friendly  visits  before  the  problems  could  even  be 
broached.  The  following  story  illustrates  the  education  of  such  a 
mother  by  the  domestic  educator : 

Mrs.  D.'s  family,  who  were  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  the  regular 
mothers'  aid  visitor  in  October,  1923,  had  been  visited  first  by  the  domestic- 
educator  in  September,  1919.  At  that  time  Mrs.  D.  and  her  six  childx'eu  imder 
12  years  of  age  were  living  on  the  insurance  left  by  Mr.  D.  at  his  death.  Mrs. 
D.  owned  her  little  frame  cottage,  but  it  was  badly  in  need  of  repair.  There 
was  only  one  bed  in  the  house ;  those  of  the  family  who  could  not  sleep  in  the 
bed  slept  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  or  on  the  floor  without  a  mattress.  Yet 
Mrs.  D.  had  just  invested  her  last  $50  in  a  nag.  A  gTant  of  .$80  a  month  was 
allowed,  and  the  domestic  educator  sought  to  inculcate  some  appreciation  of 
thrift  in  Mrs.  D.  She  called  once  a  week ;  and  as  she  often  brought  with  her 
a  bargain  she  had  picked  up.  Mrs.  D.  began  giving  her  a  few  dollars  ahead  to 
apply  on  household  necessities  wlien  she  saw  bargains.  Thus  were  pur- 
chased beds,  mattresses,  and  blankets,  a  stove,  sewing  machine,  sideboard,  and 
rug.  Repairs  were  made  on  the  house  also,  and  the  domestic  educator  gave 
much  instruction  and  help  in  making  clothes  for  the  children. 

This  progress  was  not  without  difliculties,  and  once  or  twice  Mrs.  D.  reverted 
to  her  former  habit  of  getting  into  debt  or  buying  on  installments ;  but  as  she 
learned  how  much  she  saved  by  the  thriftier  method  of  "  pay  as  you  go  "  she 
became  entirely  converted  eventually.  When  the  visitor  called  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  Mrs.  D.  varnishing  the  woodwork,  painting  the  old  beds,  or 
papering  the  kitchen.  Together  with  the  transformation  in  Mrs.  D.  there  came 
about  a  great  improvement  in  the  children.  The  school  reports,  which  fonnerly 
had  been  discouraging,  stated.  '•  The  children  do  well  in  school  and  are  a 
credit  to  your  department."  By  October,  1923,  the  family  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  regular  mothers'  aid  visitors.  Mrs.  D.  gave  the  domestic 
educator  a  cordial  welcome  when  she  returned  for  a  friendly  chat. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

Mental  clinics  were  conducted  at  the  Jewish  Community  House 
and  the  Children's  Hospital  by  a  psychiatrist  from  the  Buffalo  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  No  social  worker  was  connected  with  the 
clinics,  but  case  workers  connected  with  other  agencies  did  the  follow- 
up  work  under  the  direction  of  the  psychiatrist.  There  was  no 
psychopathic  institute  nor  any  opportunity  for  observing  the  psycho- 
pathic child  under  hospital  care.  The  City  Hospital  maintained  a 
psychopathic  ward  for  adults  only. 
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The   psj^chological   department    of   the   board    of   education   was 
chiefly  concerned  with  mental  testing  as  a  basis  for  placement  in  the 
special  classes  and  in  the  opportunity  school.     This  department  also 
examined  children  from  the  court. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

The  visitors  did  not  ordinarily  ask  to  have  a  child  examined  for 
retardation  alone,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  board  to  have  children 
examined  if  the  recent  family  history  showed  mental  defect  or 
disease.  IMembers  of  mothers'  aid  .families  who  showed  symptoms  of 
mental  defect  were  examined  at  the  mental  clinic  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  those  needing  institutional  care  were  piaced  in  the 
Syracuse  Custodial  Institution  or  in  the  State  custodial  school  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Children  who  appeared  to  be  psychopathic  or  who 
presented  behavior  problems  were  likewise  examined  at  the  mental 
clinic,  and  the  family  visitors  attempted  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  psj'chiatrist.  The  help  of  the  child's  mother,  teacher, 
and  minister  was  enlisted,  and  frequently  an  effort  was  made  to 
interest  the  child  in  clubs  or  to  secure  a  "big  brother."  The  court 
was  appealed  to  only  as  a  last  resort, 

HOUSING 

Buffalo  had  not  been  affected  quite  so  seriously  by  the  housing  short- 
age as  had  some  cities  like  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  it  had  been  possible  to  define  and  live  up  to  certain  housing 
standards.  The  board  preferred  single  houses,  and  much  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  rearing  the  children  in  good  neighborhoods.  The 
families  were  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  small  garden,  if  possible; 
if  the  house  was  not  situated  on  a  lot  large  enough  for  cultivation, 
vacant  lots  could  be  secured  through  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, which  also  provided  seed.  Nearly  all  the  66  country  families 
lived  in  single  cottages  in  good  neighborhoods.  They  were  sanitary 
and  had  abundant  room  and  yard  space  and  small  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens.  Most  of  them  were  provided  with  outdoor  closets 
and  had  running  water  inside  the  house.  These  families  used  the 
cellar  for  cooling  and  had  neither  gas  nor  electricity.  Many  of  the 
other  families  lived  in  cottages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  w^as  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  have  all  families  move  away  from  the  con- 
gested tenement  district,  and  only  one  family  was  living  in  a  down- 
town tenement,  the  mother  not  yet  having  been  persuaded  to  leave 
her  friends  and  neighbors  for  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  All  citv  fam- 
ilies had  running  water ;  the  majority  had  gas  and  some  had  electric- 
ity; most  families  had  adequate  facilities  for  keeping  food  cool 
though  not  alwa^^s  in  an  ice  box. 

Three  rooms  were  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  mother  and 
three  children — the  average  number  of  children  per  family.  A  liv- 
ing room  was  considered  essential,  especially  Avhere  there  were  grow- 
ing children,  though  it  might  be  used  as  a  sleeping  room.  The  board 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  bed  for  every  two  peo):)le  and  that 
adolescent  girls  and  boys  should  have  separate  sleeping  rooms.     No 
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dark  rooms  were  allowed.  The  board  preferred  that  each  family 
should  have  its  own  toilet,  though  two  families  sometimes  used  the 
same  toilet.  A  considerable  number  of  the  city  families  had  bath- 
rooms. 

There  was  no  absolute  limit  as  to  rent;  generally  rents  were  not 
more  than  $20  or  $25,  though  a  few  families  paid  $30  or  $35  per 
month.  Home  ownership  was  encouraged,  providing  the  upkeep  did 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  rental.  Sixty-live  mothers  owned  or  partly 
owned  their  homes.  The  efforts  of  the  board  of  child  welfare  to 
have  good  homes  for  mothers'  aid  families  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  case  story : 

In  one  of  the  good  residence  sections  of  Buffalo  was  an  attractive  six-room 
cottage  wliicli  liad  been  the  home  of  the  15.  family  for  more  than  a  generation, 
and  in  which  Mrs.  B.  and  her  five  children  had  been  born.  With  the  idea  of 
reducing  lier  living  expenses,  Mrs.  B.  sold  the  house.  She  regretted  this  step 
almost  immediately  when  she  realized  that  the  rent  for  another  house  as 
good  was  quite  beyond  the  family's  reach.  The  children  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  tuberculosis  clinic  and  had  been  making  good  use  of  the  flower-filled 
garden  that  surrounded  this  old  home.  A  member  of  the  board  of  child  wel- 
fare, realizing  the  importance  to  the  family  of  the  life  in  their  old  home, 
succeeded  in  buying  back  the  place — after  many  tedious  parleys  with  the  new 
owners — for  $500  more  than  the  price  for  which  it  had  been  sold.  The  good 
effects  of  the  return  to  the  familiar  surroundings  and  the  renewed  contacts 
with  old  acquaintances  was  plainly  shown  by  the  family. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

The  mothers'  aid  workers  watched  over  the  school  progress  of 
the  children  under  their  care.  The  schools  were  visited  whenever 
special  need  arose,  and  confidential  school  reports  covering  attend- 
ance, deportment,  aptitude,  punctuality,  scholarship,  disposition,  and 
health  were  mailed  quarterly  by  the  teachers  to  the  mothers'  aid  office 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  State  board  of  charities. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  a  school  report : 

Erie  County  Board  of  Child  Wei-fare 
confidential  school  report issued  quarterly 

School: Date: 

Name  of  child  :  James  B.    Age:  12.    Grade:  7th. 

Address: 

Attendance :  Perfect.  Punctuality :  Good.  Deportment :  Excellent.  Scholar- 
ship: Excellent. 

Special  aptitude :  J/m.s/c.  Is  child  cheerful?  Yes.  Is  he  cooperative?  Yes.  Is 
he  quarrelsome?  No.  Does  he  make  friends  easily?  Yes.  Does  he  seem 
tired?  No.  Does  he  seem  well  nourished?  Yes.  Does  he  appear  well  cared 
for.     Yes. 

Remarks:  It  is  a  pleasvre  to  teach  the  B.  children. 

Results  of  physical  examination  and  need  of  follow-up  work,  if  any 

(Signed)  

Teacher. 

Less  detailed  reports  were  received  monthly  for  each  school  child, 
all  children  in  one  family  being  listed  on  one  sheet.     This  report 
94535°— 2S— 8 
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covered  only  attendance,  grades,  and  progress.     The  following  is 
such  a  monthly  report: 

Ekie  County  Board  of  Chh^d  Wbxfarb 

school-attendance  blank 


School:  

School  records  of : 


Address ; 


Names 

Grade 

Present 

Absent 

Annie  Z        _    ._ 

Sixth 

Fifth _._    _. 

40  davs 

-    -do     _ 

Bessie  Z                                       _   _    _ 

Caroline  Z                        _        _   _    _ 

Third 

39  days 

1  dav. 

Progress:  Annie  and  Caroline  have  average  standings  of  Excellent  (90  to 
100).     Bessie  has  Good  (80  to  90). 

( Signed)  

Principal. 
Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  physically  handicapped  child. — The  department  of  education 
conducted  two  sight-conservation  classes,  four  open-air  classes,  and 
one  class  for  the  deaf :  one  teacher  was  employed  for  the  children  hav- 
ing speech  defects.  The  department  also  supplied  a  kindergarten  and 
grade  teacher  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Guild,  a  home  for  crippled 
children,  where  besides  expert  medical  care  vocational  training  was 
given,  such  as  manual  work,  sewing,  music,  business  training,  or  spe- 
cial education  suited  to  individual  needs.  No  teacher  was  assigned  to 
the  orthopedic  ward  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  No  bus  was  pro- 
vided for  transportation.  No  mothers'  aid  children  were  in  any  of 
these  classes. 

The  inentaUy  handicapped  child. — There  were  25  special  classes 
for  subnormal  children  and  also  an  opportunity  school  for  mentally 
defective  boys  13  to  16  years  of  age.  Instruction  was  given  in  shoe, 
rug,  and  broom  making,  in  chair  caning,  and  in  carpentry.  Two  boys 
in  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  were  in  this  school.  The  number 
of  mothers'  aid  children  attending  special  classes  was  not  Imown. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

Very  few  scholarships  were  available,  and  none  for  work  below 
college  grade.  The  University  of  Buffalo  offered  freshman  scholar- 
ships based  upon  academic  work  in  high  school,  and  a  woman's  club 
had  helped  several  girls  in  families  receiving  mothers'  aid.  The 
mothers'  aid  workers  expended  much  energy  in  ascertaining  the  spe- 
cial aptitudes  of  children  approaching  working  age  and  in  providing 
opportunities  for  short  intensive  courses,  such  as  business  courses. 
Psychological  tests  were  made  if  it  seemed  advisable  to  have  them  as 
a  basis  for  determining  the  kind  of  training  necessary.  Tuition  for 
such  courses  was  not  given  from  the  mothers'  aid  fund,  but  a  loan 
was  generally  forthcoming  to  be  repaid  when  the  child  secured  work 
or  an  interested  member  of  a  men's  club  was  appealed  to  or  a  relative 
or  the  church. 
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Few  children  were  attending  night  school,  though  one  15-year-ol'd 
boy  was  attending  high  school  both  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  evening 
in  order  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  could  on  chemistry,  in  which  he 
was  greatly  interested.  One  boy  was  taking  a  correspondence  course 
in  bookkeeping  and  was  doing  well ;  another  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tinsmith  and  was  making  fine  progress  in  learning  the  trade.  A 
small  number  of  children  were  taking  music  lessons  at  settlements,  a 
few  of  which  provided  free  music  lessons  or  made  only  a  nominal 
charge.  The  budget  did  not  allow  for  any  special  items  of  an  educa- 
tional nature.     Most  families  took  a  daily  paper  and  some  a  magazine. 

The  following  case  story  illustrates  the  work  done  in  securing 
opportunity  for  children  capable  of  further  education  than  had 
seemed  to  be  within  their  reach : 

Margaret  L.  had  been  an  honor  student  all  through  high  school.  Her  father 
had  been  a  locomotive  engineer  up  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  death,  and  there 
had  been  no  reason  to  think  that  she  would  not  have  the  college  education  upon 
which  she  had  set  her  heart.  But  there  were  two  children  younger  than  Mar- 
garet, and  the  mother  was  suffering  from  goiter.  The  maximum  grant  of  $•'52 
a  month  was  allowed,  and  Mrs.  L.  was  able  to  take  a  half-time  clerical  position. 
Margaret  worked  in  the  summer  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  a  telephone 
operator.  She  won  a  $200  scholarship  at  the  university,  which  tided  her  over 
the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  she  was  able  to  borrow  from  the  university 
loan  fund  the  money  for  her  college  fees.  The  board  of  child  welfare  secured 
still  another  small  scholarship  for  her  from  a  club. 

SCHOOLING  AND   WORK   OF   CHILDREN    14  AND   15   YEARS   OF   AGE 

The  compulsory-education,  child-labor,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

The  compulsory-education  law  required  that  children  should  not 
leave  school  to  work  full  time  until  they  were  14  years  old.  Children 
14  years  old  might  obtain  employment  certificates  if  certain  school- 
attendance  requirements  had  been  met  and  they  had  graduated  from 
a  public  elementary  school  or  its  equivalent;  children  15  years  old 
might  obtain  employment  certificates  if  school-attendance  require- 
ments had  been  met  and  they  had  completed  the  sixth  grade ;  children 
16  years  old  were  required  to  have  certificates  after  September  1,  1925, 
and  might  obtain  them  irrespective  of  school  attendance  or  educa- 
tional requirements.  Certificates  of  physical  fitness  were  required  for 
all  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  before  they  could  obtain 
employment  certificates.  Attendance  at  continuation  school  was  re- 
quired to  the  age  of  17  years  '  where  such  schools  had  been  established 
(as  in  Buffalo)'.* 

The   mothers'   aid   law   permitted   allowances  to  be   granted   tor 
children  up  to  the  age  of  16. 
Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

The  board  encouraged  children  to  obtain  as  much  education  as  pos- 
sible and  when  they  were  of  normal  intelligence  and  the  mother  could 
be  persuaded  to  consent  thev  were  kept  in  school  until  16  years  of  age 
If  a  child  had  unusual  ability  or  especially  desired  to  stay  m  school 
beyond  the  age  of  16  years  some  plan  was  made  whereby  he  might 

:^"!^.Sl?s^C^nSa\•ld'l^^^^^^^^  15.  sees.  601    621,  6|6,  630    PP.  461    466 

467.  468.      (Cahiirs  Consolidated  Supp.  192.".  ch    15    sec.  601,  p.   ib.)     Ihis  ^as  turther 
amended  by  act  of  May  1,  1924,  ch.  524.  Laws  of  1924.  p.  943. 
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continue  even  thoii<2:h  it  ^Yas  necessary  to  discontinue  the  allowance 
for  his  support  when  he  reached  this  age. 

There  Avere  160  children  (76  boys  and  84  girls)  14  and  15  years  of 
age  in  the  families  receiving  aid;  77  of  them  were  14  years  old  and 
83  were  15  years  old.  Of  these  160  children,  139  (87  per  cent)  were 
attending  school,  14  were  working,  and  7  were  neither  attending 
school  nor  working. 

Children  in  school. — Among  the  139  children  14  and  15  years  old 
attending  school  were  81  who  were  eligible  for  employment  certifi- 
cates so  far  as  educational  requirements  were  concerned.^ 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  old  who  were  attend- 
ing school  and  the  grade  or  type  of  schoorattended  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Number  of  children  Iff  and  15  years  old  attending  school  at  the  time  of  the 
t:tud!/.  by  grade  or  type  of  school;  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


Children  14  and  1' 

years  old  attending  ochool 

Grade  or  type  of  school 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

14 

years 

15 
years 

Tot-'       yjars 

15 
years 

Total 

139 

62 

37 

25 

77 

37 

40 

Elementary  school: 

Thii-d  grade . 

1 
3 
11 

ii 

29 

n 

fi 

7 
4 
2 
2 

1 
2 
() 
19 
12 

19 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

5 
12 
9 

3 

-. 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade ._ 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade . 

" i" 

7 
3 

0 
1 
1 
3 

1 
5 
13 
19 

20 
10 
5 

1 
4 
8 
8 

I 

i 

5 
11 

12 
4 
5 

High  school: 

First  vear 

Second  year 

Third  vear 

Vocational  school..- 

Business  school 

3 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Special  class.. 

1 

2  2 

Other  and  not  reported . 

'  1  in  parochial  college  (first  year) 


'  1  in  agricultural  training  school;  1  not  reported 


The  14-year-old  boy  in  the  third  grade  was  a  moron,  but  was  not 
attending  a  special  class  because  none  was  available  in  the  district 
school.  Twenty-seven  of  the  children  in  high  school  or  vocational 
school  were  studying  commercial  subjects  or  preparing  themselves 
for  special  kinds  of  work,  such  as  cabinet  making,  drafting,  electrical 
work,  household  arts,  and  painting  and  finishing.  Eleven  children 
were  working  after  school,  helping  to  pay  their  expenses  in  this 
way. 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  the  working  children. — All  the  14 
working  children  had  started  to  work  wdien  they  were  15  years  old 
except  a  girl  who  had  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  when  she  was 
in  the  eighth  grade.  Of  these  14  children  1  had  left  school  in  the 
fifth  grade,  3  in  the  sixth,  2  in  the  seventh,  4  in  the  eighth,  3  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school,  and  1  in  vocational  school.     The  occupa- 

*  iVf,"^!?  .?""^'^'"  i^"*'-''  ?^  per  cent  of  all  the  children   in  mothers'  aid  families  who  had 
Xulfllled  the  school-grade  requirement  for  going  to  work   (95). 
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tions  of  these  children  were  as  follows :  Two  boys  were  cabinetmak- 
ers, two  girls  were  factory  workers,  and  tAvo  were  housemaids.  One 
boy  was  employed  in  each  of  the  following  occupations:  Shopwork, 
machine  operating,  driving  deliver}^  wagon,  working  for  furniture 
company,  working  in  department  store,  and  acting  as  errand  boy.  One 
girl  was  kitchen  worker  in  an  institution  and  one  was  a  bundle  girl. 
Ten  of  the  14  were  earning  $30  to  $39  a  month,  1  was  earning  $43,  1 
was  earning  $52,  1  was  earning  $60,  and  1  Avas  earning  $61.  Only 
two  families  had  no  income  except  the  children's  earnings  and  the 
mothers'  allowances.  All  the  children  except  one  contributed  their 
entire  earnings  to  the  family  support. 
Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Six  boys  and  one  girl  had  left  school  and  were  not  working.  Three 
of  the  boys  Avere  looking  for  AA'ork  at  the  time  of  the  study,  hoAveA^er, 
and  the  girl  was  helping  her  mother  Avith  the  houscAvork.  The  three 
remaining  children  AA^ere  mentally  unstable  or  inferior,  one  being  in 
an  institution  for  epileptics  and  another  on  the  AAaiting  list  for 
admission  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES   FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

The  county  board  of  child  Avelfare  encouraged  the  foreign-born 
mothers  under  its  supervision  to  attend  citizenship  and  English 
classes  and  about  15  Avere  enrolled.  A  number  attended  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  FiA^e  Avere  members  of  scAving  classes.  One  AAdio 
Avas  interpreter  in  a  broker's  office  in  a  Polish  neighborhood  was 
attending  an  cA-ening  real-estate  class  in  a  high  school.  Home  mak- 
ing, cooking,  sewing,  food  values,  marketing,  and  proper  expendi- 
ture of  money  AA^ere  taught  by  the  domestic  educator  on  the  adminis- 
trative stall  and  also  by  the  count}'  home  bureau.*^ 

RECREATION 

The  budget  allowed  $5  a  month  to  working  children  under  18 
years  of  age  for  spending  money.  This  was  not  expected  to  coA^er 
lunches,  car  fare,  nor  clothing.  When  the  boy  or  girl  became  18 
years  old  a  satisfactory  plan  was  generally  worked  out  with  the 
mother  or  reasonable  board  was  paid. 

The  recreation  available  to  most  of  the  city  families  included  the 
social  actiA'ities  of  the  churches,  the  nine  settlements,  playgrounds. 
Boy  Scout  troops,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Much  stress  was  laid  on 
a  close  church  connection,  and  in  the  country,  especially,  the  mothers' 
aid  families  found  their  good  times  in  the  church  and  neighborhood 
gatherings.  Many  children  had  library  cards.  A  fcAv  children 
belonged  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  but  in  general  it  was  felt  that  the 
fees  Avere  prohibitiA^e  except  for  those  boys  in  whom  members  of  the 

^  The  county  home  bureau  had  orsranized  about  30  women's  clubs  with  a  membershin  of 
some  700,  acting  under  the  Smith-Lever  law  (the  act  of  Con?;ress  of  May  8.  1914  (38  Stat. 
:'.T2),  Droviding  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  certain  agricultural 
mlleges  aJQd  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 
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Kiwanis  Club  had  become  interested.  The  children  in  many  of  the 
families  were  in  touch  with  the  settlements,  which  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  much  wholesome  fun ;  but  not  many  mothers  had  learned 
as  yet  to  use  them.  A  number  of  families  owned  pianos  or  phono- 
graphs, and  the  board  encouraged  the  purchase  of  inexpensive  instru- 
ments by  working  children  as  a  means  of  home  entertainment. 

Many  children,  but  few  of  tke  mothers,  were  able  to  get  away  for 
a  two  weeks'  outing  at  one  of  the  summer-vacation  camps  operated 
by  the  settlements  or  the  fresh-air  mission.  Members  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  were  interested  in  10  boys  in  families  receiving  mothers'  aid. 
Each  man  thus  interested  visited  the  home  of  the  boy  assigned  to 
him,  followed  his  school  work,  opened  a  bank  account  for  him,  depos- 
iting $5  to  his  credit,  encouraged  him  to  join  a  Boy  Scout  troup, 
provided  for  a  two  weeks'  summer  outing,  and  planned  for  educa- 
tional or  employment  opportunities.  Two  brothers  under  the  care 
of  one  club  member  visited  him  every  week,  were  taken  on  Sunday 
motor  rides,  and  were  advised  as  to  books  and  reading. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  HAMILTON  COUNTY,  OHIO  ^ 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Ohio  mothers'  aid  law,  passed  in  1913  and  amended  in  1915, 
1919,  and  1921,-  provided  for  allowances  to  four  classes  of  mothers 
with  dependent  minor  children :  Widows,  mothers  whose  husbands 
were  permanently  disabled  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity 
or  were  prisoners  or  had  deserted,  provided  such  desertion  had  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  three  years.  Two  years'  legal  residence  in 
the  county  granting  assistance  was  required,  and  the  following  other 
conditions  were  imposed  by  the  law : 

1.  The  child  or  children  must  be  living  with  the 
mother. 

2.  The  allowance  was  to  be  made  only  when  in  the 
absence  of  such  allowance  the  mother  would  be  required 
to  work  regularly  away  from  home  and  children. 

3.  The  mother  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  be 
a  proper  person  morally,  physically,  and  mentally  for 
the  bringing  up  of  her  children,  and  it  must  appear  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  to  remain  with  the 
mother, 

4.  Such  allowance  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
be  necessary  to  save  the  children  from  neglect  and  avoid 
the  breaking  up  of  the  home. 

5.  Aid  might  be  allowed  up  to  the  age  when  a  child 
was  eligible  for  a  work  certificate. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  law,  Avhich  increased  the  maxi- 
mum tax  levy  for  mothers'  aid  from  one-tenth  of  a  mill  to  two- 
tenths  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  taxable  propert}^  in  the  county, 
became  effective  in  1920.  Another  increased  the  maximum  allow- 
ance to  $35  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  $10  a  month  for  each  of 
the  other  children. 

The  law  provided  that  the  order  making  the  allowance  to  a  mother 
should  not  be  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  six  months,  but  might 
be  extended  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
It  also  provided  that  the  homes  of  the  pensioners  should  be  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  a  probation  officer  or  other  trained  person,  the 
report  of  such  visits  to  be  considered  by  the  court  in  making  the 
allowance. 

^The  population  of  Hamilton  County  in  1920  was  493,678,  of  whom  401,247  lived  in 
Cincinnati.  The  native  white  inhabitants  numbered  411,199;  the  foreign  born,  48,058: 
and  the  negro,  33,747.  The  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of 
their  numerical  importance:  German,  Russian,  Irish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian.  The  child 
population  within  the  legal  age  for  mothers'  aid  was  124,811.  (Fourteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  1920,  vol.  3,  Topulation,  pp.  778,  784,  793,  794,  Washington,  1922.)  The 
chief  industries  center  around  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  boots,  and  shoos. 

2  Ohio,  act  of  Mav  9,  1913,  Laws  of  1913,  p.  877,  as  amended  by  act  of  June  2,  1915. 
Laws  of  1915,  p.  4o6  ;  act  of  June  5,  1919,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  624  :  act  of  Apr.  8,  1921, 
Laws  of  1921,  p.  70.  (See  Page's  Annotated  Gen.  Code,  sees.  1683-2  to  1683-10,  pp. 
898-900.) 

Ill 
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The  law  did  not  designate  the  amount  of  property  and  savings  n 
mother  might  have,  but  stipulated  simply  that  she  be  "  poor."  If  a 
family  was  paying  for  its  home  at  the  time  the  mother  applied  for  aid 
the  juvenile  court  (which  was  the  administrative  agency)  encouraged 
her  to  keep  up  the  payments,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  a  reason- 
able rental,  the  house  was  a  good  investment,  and  the  mortgage  did 
not  exceed  $3,000  or  $4,000.  The  average  value  of  the  homes  owned 
was  about  $3,500.  A  mother  was  allowed  to  have  cash  saving.; 
amounting  to  $200,  but  there  was  no  formal  ruling  on  this  subject. 
A  mother  was  not  permitted  by  the  court  to  keep  men  roomers  or 
lodgers. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AGENCY   AND   STAFF 

The  administration  of  the  mothers'  aid  law  in  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  was  lodged  in  the  department  of  mothers'  pensions  and  depend- 
ency of  the  juvenile  court.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  had 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  persons  (including  representatives 
from  local  private  relief  agencies)  to  consider  each  application  for 
an  allowance  and  make  recommendation  to  him. 

The  staff  of  the  department  consisted  of  the  supervisor  and  two 
field  workers,  all  of  whom  were  probation  officers  appointed  by  the 
judge  under  civil-service  regulation.  The  supervisor  gave  part  time 
to  the  mothers'  aid  work,  and  the  two  field  workers  usually  gave  most 
of  their  time  to  this  work  (though  at  the  time  of  the  study  one  of 
them  had  been  giving  half  time  to  mothers'  aid  work  and  half  time 
to  the  dependency  work).  The  supervisor  was  a  college  graduate, 
also  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  she 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  case  work,  both  in  courts  and 
elsewhere.  One  field  worker  had  had  three  and  one-half  years  of 
college  work,  had  taken  training  courses  in  social  work,  and  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  juvenile  court  for  six  years;  the  other  had  had  no 
case-work  experience  before  she  was  appointed  probation  officer  three 
years  previously. 

As  the  juvenile  court  had  not  the  funds  to  employ  a  staff  sufficiently 
large  to  supervise  all  the  families  to  whom  allowances  were  granted, 
three  private  family  agencies  in  Cincinnati  gave  assistance  in  the 
supervisory  work.  These  were  the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities, 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  and  the  United  Jewish  Social 
Agencies. 

The  advisory  mothers'  pension  committee  consisting  of  five  citizens 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  considered  each  ap- 
plication for  an  allowance  and  made  a  recommendation  to  the  judge, 
who  generally  acted  in  accordance  with  it.  This  committee  did  not 
meet  except  to  consider  applications,  and  it  had  held  no  meeting  for 
a  year,  as  the  small  size  of  the  appropriations  had  precluded  any 
grants  during  that  time. 

APPROPRIATION  AND  VOLUME  OF  WORK 

The  amount  spent  for  mothers'  aid  in  1922  was  $187,012  and  in 
1923  was  $183,404.     There  was  a  waiting  list  of  about  500  families. 
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The  September  pa3niient  to  mothers'  aid  families  was  $14,649.  All 
administrative  expenses  were  met  by  the  court  from  its  general 
budget.  The  average  monthly  grant  was  $30.71  per  family  and 
$11.40  per  child. 

The  total  number  of  families  receiving  allowances  in  October,  1923, 
was  470,  including  1.285  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
^'uvenile  court  was  supervising  238  of  these  families.  In  general 
it  retained  under  its  supervision  those  families  whose  need  was 
primarily  economic  and  whose  plans  could  be  made  with  a  little 
friendly  guidance,  as  the  limited  staff  did  not  permit  intensive  visit- 
ing to  many  families.  Tlie  court  also  supervised  all  the  mothers' 
aid  families  living  outside  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  average  num- 
ber of  mothers'  aid  families  supervised  by  each  of  the  court  workers 
was  119,  not  including  the  work  of  the  supervisor,  who  as  a  rule  did 
not  do  actual  case  work.  The  three  private  relief  agencies  assisting 
the  court  supervised  the  remaining  families  as  follows :  The  Cincin- 
nati Associated  Charities,  132;  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  86; 
and  the  United  Jewish  Social  xlgencies,  14.  (The  first  two  of  these 
private  agencies  assumed  responsibility  only  for  the  families  receiv- 
ing aid  who  had  been  known  to  them  previously ;  the  third  supervised 
all  the  Jewish  families  to  whom  allowances  were  granted.) 

PROCEDURE   IN   MAKING   ALLOWANCES 

Application  was  made  in  person  at  the  mothers'  aid  office  in  the 
luvenile-court  building.  An  application  form  was  filled  out  with 
the  information  given  by  the  mother  on  elate  of  birth,  birthplace, 
citizenship,  residence,  and  religion  of  both  parents;  facts  regarding 
the  father  (whether  dead,  imprisoned,  disabled,  or  deserting)  ;  names, 
ages,  schools,  and  grades  (or,  if  working,  employers  and  wages)  of 
children;  the  mother's  occupation,  earnings,  and  hours  away  from 
home;  sources  of  income,  insurance,  debts,  property,  and  weekly  ex- 
penses; housing  conditions;  health;  names  of  relatives;  names  of 
pastor,  physician,  and  other  references;  and  the  date  of  juvenile- 
court  record  if  any  of  the  children  had  been  before  the  court. 

The  name  of  the  famil}'  was  registered  in  the  confidential  exchange 
and  the  interested  agencies  were  consulted.  iMarriage,  citizenship, 
facts  regarding  the  father's  death,  incapacity,  desertion,  imprison- 
ment, or  insanity,  and  facts  regarding  property  were  verified.  A 
visit  to  the  home  was  made,  and  several  references  (usuall}^  four  or 
five)  such  as  a  relative,  landlady,  physician,  and  friends  were  con- 
sulted, A  written  statement  covering  school  attendance  and  scholar- 
ship for  each  child  in  the  family  was  obtained  from  the  children's 
teachers.  Although  in  the  past  the  private  relief  agencies  had 
assisted  in  the  work  of  investigation,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  court 
at  the  time  of  the  study  to  make  its  own  first  investigations.  The 
families  selected  for  assistance  Avere  those  in  which  the  mothers 
seemed  most  able  to  make  good  homes  for  their  children. 

USE   OF   A   STANDARD   BUDGET 

A  budget  following  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  dietitian  of  the 
Cincinnati  Associated  Charities  and  used  by  all  the  local  case-work 
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agencies  had  been  adopted.     Rent  was  alloAved  as  paid,  and  no  allow- 
ance was  made  for  insurance.     A  copy  of  the  budget  is  as  follows: 

Weekly  budget  for  families  of  specified  sizes 


Number  of  units' 

Food 

Cloth- 
ing 

Light 
and 
fuel 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Number  of  units' 

Food 

Cloth- 
ing 

"^and'     Miscel. 
fuel    *''^°«o'^ 

1.0 

$3.18 
5.25 
5.55 
5.84 
6.13 
6.41 
6.68 
6.95 
7.21 
7.47 
7.72 
7.99 
8.29 
8.59 
8.89 
9.19 
9.48 
9.76 
9.98 
10.18 
10.  39 
10.58 
10.77 
10.96 
11.13 
11.29 
11.45 

$1.00 
1.55 
1.63 
1.70 
1.78 
1.89 
1.98 
2.06 
2.15 
2.23 
2.32 
2.41 
2.49 
2.57 
2.66 
2.75 
2.84 
2.90 
2.95 
3.01 
3.06 
3.12 
3.17 
3.23 
3.28 
3.34 
3.39 

$0.80 
.84 
.87 
.91 
.95 
1.01 
1.07 
1.12 
1.18 
1.22 
1.28 
1.33 
1.37 
1.43 
1.46 
1.60 
1.53 
1.56 
1.59 
1.62 
1.65 
1.67 
1.71 
1.73 
1.76 
1.80 
1.83 

$1.00 

1.  ,55 
1.63 
1.70 
1.78 
1.89 
1.98 
2.06 
2.15 
2.23 
2.32 
2.41 
2.49 

2.  .57 
2.66 
2.75 
2.84 
2.90 
2.95 
3.01 
3.06 
3.12 
3.17 
3.23 
3.28 
3.34 
3.39 

4.1.__ 

4.2 

$11.74 
12.02 
12.30 
12.59 
12.88 
13.17 
13.45 
13.76 
14.02 
14.31 
14.44 
14.72 
1.5.  01 
1.5. 12 
15.41 
15.  59 
15.77 
16.05 
16.33 
16.41 
16.68 
16.96 
17.02 
17.30 
18.57 
18.10 
18.92 

$3.46 
3.52 
3.58 
3.65 
3.71 
3.78 
3.85 
3.92 
3.98 
4.04 
4.09 
4.15 
4.21 
4.26 
4.  .32 
4.37 
4.43 
4.49 
4.55 
4.62 
4.68 
4.74 
4.80 
4.87 
4.95 
6.02 
5.09 

$1.87 
1.91 
1.94 
1.97 
2.01 
2.03 
2.07 
2.12 
2.15 
2.18 
2.21 
2.25 
2.29 
2.31 
2.  .34 
2.35 
2.39 
2.43 
2.46 
2.50 
2.54 
2.57 
2.60 
2.63 
2.67 
2.70 
2.73 

$3.46 

1.5       

3.52 

1  6 

4.3          .     . 

3  58 

1.7                  

4.4 

3.65 

1.8          

4.5 

3.71 

1  9 

4.6 -- 

3.78 

2.0                    

4.7 

3.86 

2.1      

4.8..-- 

3.92 

2.2 

4.9... 

3.98 

2.3           

5.0 

4.04 

2.4 

5.1      

4.09 

2.5.  

5.2 

5.3 .- 

4.15 

2.6           

4.21 

27 

5.4 

4  26 

2  8 

5.5 

4  32 

2.9           

5.6 

5.7 

4.37 

3.0 

4.43 

3.1             

5.8 _. 

5.9        

4.49 

3  2 

4.55 

3.3                   

6.0 

4.62 

3.4          

6.1_.- 

4.68 

3  5 

6.2    

4.74 

6.3. 

4.80 

3  7 

6.4 

4.87 

6.6 

4.95 

39 

6.7             

5.02 

7.0 

6.09 

'  The  family  needs  were  calculated  by  using  the  needs  of  an  adult  man  as  a  base  and  computing  for  a 
family  living  together  the  needs  of  the  mother  and  of  children  of  different  ages  as  percentages  of  this,  as 
follows: 

Adult  man 1.0 

Adult  woman,  boy  13-14,  girl  1.5-16. 8 

Boy  15-16_ .9 

Bov  12,  girl  13-14 ..._ 7 

Boy  10-11,  girl  10-12 _ .6 

Child  6-9.. _ .4 

Child  under  2 3 

No  special  effort  was  made  through  the  use  of  expense  accounts 
or  family  menus  to  ascertain  the  diet  of  the  families  receiving  allow- 
ances, and  only  in  individual  cases  was  an  attempt  made  to  regulate 
food  purchases  or  to  give  the  mothers  instruction  in  regard  to  foods. 

SUPPLEMENTING  OF  MOTHERS'  AID 

Although  the  maximum  aid  allowed  by  law  was  liberal  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  grants  should  cover  the  deficit  in  the  family  budget, 
a  reduction  in  the  appropriation  had  seriously  handicapped  the  de- 
partment of  mothers'  pensions  during  the  year  in  which  the  study 
was  made,  and  many  families  in  Cincinnati  would  have  suffered  if 
the  private  agencies  had  not  generously  supplemented  their  allow- 
ances. Information  as  to  how  the  families  outside  Cincinnati  had 
maintained  themselves  was  not  available. 

In  1922  the  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities  spent  $6,000  in  behalf 
of  the  mothers'  aid  families  under  its  supervision.  This  did  not 
include  the  aid  given  to  families  on  the  waiting  list  (the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained).  At  the  time  of  the  study  supplementary 
aid  on  a  large  scale  had  ceased  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  was 
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confined  to  milk  for  five  families  and  material  relief  for  one;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  families  on  the  waiting  list  were  still  bem^ 

aided.  e  a.>-  ^r^A  ^^ 

The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities  spent  in  1923  the  sum  of  $^104.75 
for  supplementary  relief  to  mothers'  aid  families.  In  addition,  med- 
ical service  was  rendered  by  its  clinics,  and  relief  was  being  given 
to  families  on  the  waiting  list.  During  approximately  the  same 
time  (in  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  28,  1923)  the  United  Jewish 
Social  Agencies  gave  $4,686.65  in  supplementary  relief  to  the  16  Jew- 
ish families  that  received  mothers'  aid  during  the  year  and  $3,050.76 
to  4  Jewish  families  on  the  waiting  list. 

VISITING 

As  the  court  did  not  have  a  staff  sufficiently  large  to  permit  fre- 
quent visits  to  all  the  families  under  its  supervision,  some  of  those 
outside  the  city  of  Cincinnati  could  be  visited  only  once  or  twice 
a  year  by  the'  probation  officers.  However,  the  nurses  employed 
by  the  county  department  of  health  gave  much  friendly  service  and 
were  in  touch  with  these  families;  and  the  policy  of  the  private 
agencies  assisting  in  supervision  required  a  visit  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

No  allowance  was  made  in  the  budget  for  medical  care,  dentistry, 
or  other  expenses  incident  to  health.     Special  diet  was  generally 
procurable  through  relief  societies  or  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Asso- 
ciation. 
Physical  examinations. 

The  foundation  of  the  health  work  lay  in  the  physical  examina- 
tions of  mothers  and  children  required  before  or  just  after  the 
o-rants  were  made.  The  majority  of  the  city  families  were  examined 
at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  The  Jewish  families  were  exam- 
ined at  the  general  or  specialized  medical  clinics  maintained  by  the 
United  Jewish  Social  Agencies  at  their  community  center.  No  spe- 
cial forms  were  used,  and  the  reports  were  incorporated  in  the  family 
medical  record,  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  social  record. 

The  children  living  outside  Cincinnati,  Norwood,  and  St.  Bernard 
were  examined  at  the  county  clinics  conducted  by  the  district  board 
of  health. 
Follow-up  of  physical  examinations  and  special  types  of  problems. 

Families  under  the  care  of  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies 
attended  its  diagnostic  and  corrective  clinics  and  the  follow-up  work 
was  done  by  nurses  under  medical  supervision.  This  agency  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  assisting  the  court  that  had  the  children 
under  its  supervision  examined  annually;  but  the  mothers  were 
examined  only  when  specific  need  was  indicated.  Most  of  the 
Catholic  families  were  cared  for  through  the  clinics  maintained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities  and  were  followed  up  by  the 
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nurses  connected  with  that  bureau.  The  diagnosis  and  medical 
treatment  advised  for  these  families  were  incorporated  in  the  medi- 
cal but  not  in  the  social  record. 

Families  examined  by  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  were  re- 
ferred for  corrective  work  to  a  specialized  clinic  as  the  need  indi- 
cated. This  clinic  was  generally  at  the  hospital  and  follow-up 
work  was  done  by  medical  social  workers  at  the  hospital.  A  written 
statement  was  sent  to  the  court,  which  incorporated  it  in  the  column 
on  the  medical  sheet  headed  "  Treatment  given."  The  treatment 
given  was  indicated  also  on  the  case  record  and  long-continued 
follow-up  work  was  done  by  the  hospital  social-service  department 
or  by  the  family  visitor.  Mothers  and  children  living  in  the 
country  were  brought  to  the  city  hospitals  and  clinics  by  the  dis- 
trict nurses,  who  attended  to  all  the  health  needs  of  the  families. 
The  follow-up  of  families  by  medical  agencies  often  continued  for 
years,  and  the  records  showed  that  it  might  be  close  even  though 
the  case-work  agency  did  not  always  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

Dental  work  for  adults  was  provided  free  by  the  dental  clinic  of 
the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  Physical  defects  were  generally 
corrected  promptly;  mothers  were  induced  to  give  their  consent 
through  threatened  withdrawal  of  the  grant  if  necessary,  though 
persuasion  nearly  always  produced  the  desired  results.  The  mothers 
were  for  the  most  part  very  willing  to  have  the  preliminary  exami- 
nations made,  and  the  supervisor  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
of  direct  educational  value.  A  few  mothers  consulted  their  own 
private  physicians,  and  this  was  not  interfered  with  if  no  fee  or 
only  a  nominal  one  was  charged.  City  physicians  could  be  secured 
in  an  emergency,  but  they  were  not  generally  used. 

Tiibercnlosis. — Tuberculous  patients  were  referred  to  a  health 
center  conducted  by  the  city  board  of  health  and  were  followed  up 
by  the  nurses  connected  with  the  department.  In  the  country  there 
were  no  clinics,  but  the  district  board  of  health  nurses  visited  the 
patients  and  attempted  to  secure  medical  care  for  them.  All 
mothers'  aid  families  who  had  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis  were 
referred  to  the  clinic,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  all  the  family  agencies 
to  keep  undernourished  and  pretuberculous  families  under  their 
regular  suj^ervision. 

Venereal  disease. — Whenever  there  was  reason  to  suspect  venereal 
disease  Wassermann  tests  were  taken  of  all  meml)ers  of  the  family. 
Treatment  could  be  obtained  at  venereal  clinics  at  the  health  cen- 
ter and  the  general  hospital. 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  affections. — There  were  numerous  clinics 
for  eye  examinations  and  for  affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affections. — Orthopedic  cases  were  referred 
to  the  orthopedic  clinic  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  and  were 
followed  up  by  the  hospital  school  if  treatment  was  needed.  Oc- 
casionally a  child  was  committed  to  the  State  department  of  welfare, 
which  would  secure  the  necessary  care  and  charge  the  bill  to  the 
county.  The  Rotary  Club  in  the  county  paid  for  braces  and  special 
apparatus.  Children  suffering  from  cardiac  affections  were  given 
medical  care  at  the  cardiac  clinic  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital. 
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Two  girls  for  whom  aid  was  being  granted  were  receiving  treat- 
ment. One  who  was  13  years  old  had  had  infantile  paralysis  at  7 
months  of  age  and  her  15-year-old  sister  had  tuberculosis  of  the  hip. 
Both  were  receiving  massage,  muscle  training,  posture  work,  and 
other  forms  of  physiotherapy. 

Health  work  for  infmits  and  prescJiool  children. — In  the  city  the 
children  under  6  years  of  age  were  referred  to  the  six  child-health 
centers  maintained  by  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  or  to  one 
of  the  three  centers  conducted  b}'  the  board  of  health.  The  children 
were  followed  up  by  the  nurses  connected  with  the  centers.  In  the 
summer  months  the  board  of  health  maintained  four  additional  cen- 
ters. In  Cincinnati  at  least  half  the  mothers  lived  near  enough  to  a 
center  to  walk  to  it,  and  none  needed  to  change  cars  nor  to  ride  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

In  the  county  outside  Cincinnati  the  district  board  of  health  main- 
tained 15  child-health  centers.  Conferences  for  infants  and  pre- 
school children  were  held  at  these  once  a  month,  and  clinics  were 
held  for  school  children  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight  and  for  the 
care  of  postoperative  cases.  Five  nurses  were  employed.  The  aver- 
age distance  from  the  home  of  the  children  to  the  schoolhouse  where 
a  center  was  maintained  was  about  2  miles. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  and  the  private  agencies  assisting  to 
advise  the  mothers  to  attend  the  centers;  but  no  method  of  insuring 
the  attendance  of  infants  and  children  of  preschool  age  had  been 
developed,  and  the  workers  Avere  not  sure  how  many  were  in  actual 
attendance. 

School  medical  loork. — All  school  children  in  Cincinnati  were 
weighed  and  measured  by  the  nurses  three  times  a  year.  If  they 
were  found  to  be  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight  they  were  ex- 
amined by  physicians.  All  children  in  the  first  three  grades  were 
given  a  yearly  examination  by  a  physician.  In  the  county  outside 
Cincinnati  the  five  nurses  under  the  district  board  of  health  in- 
spected all  school  children  once  a  year,  and  the  children  found  to 
be  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight  and  others  thought  to  be  in  need 
of  a  thorough  physical  examination  were  examined  by  a  physician. 

When  the  children  who  had  attended  the  child-health  centers  entered 
school  their  liealth  records  were  transferred  to  the  school.  This  pro- 
vided a  continuous  health  record  through  infancy  and  the  school 
period.  Though  no  formal  follow-up  work  was  done  hy  the  case 
workers  in  charge  of  the  families,  the  school  nurses  Avere'in  such 
close  touch  with  the  court  and  the  social  agencies  that  presumably 
much  of  the  necessary  corrective  work  was  attended  to  by  them. 
The  school  nurses  followed  up  the  nutrition  defects,  and  eighth-grade 
girls  acted  as  "  big  sisters  "  to  undernourished  children,  the  nurses 
supervising  them.  Three  times  a  year  the  nurses  gave  the  eighth- 
grade  girls  special  instruction  in  diet  and  health. 

DentistTy. — The  child-health  center  and  three  dental  clinics  pro- 
vided free  dental  work  for  school  children.  Dental  examinations 
were  made  in  the  country  schools,  but  the  only  corrective  work  pro- 
vided was  through  the  city  health  center,  which  opened  its  dental 
clinic  to  country  children  for  one  month  in  the  year.  The  Babies' 
Milk  Fund  Association  also  did  some  dental  work  for  country  chil- 
dren, but  the  facilities  were  not  adequate. 
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MaJmttrifion. — In  the  county  outside  Cincinnati  there  were  no 
nutrition  classes.  Nurses  i^ave  individual  instruction  to  underweight 
children  at  the  child-health  centers,  and  instruction  was  given  to 
mothers  in  diet  and  hygiene  once  a  year,  if  possible,  through  mothers' 
clubs  and  similar  groups.  In  Cincinnati  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Asso- 
ciation nurses  gave  instruction  to  mothers  in  nutrition  individually 
or  in  groups  at  its  child-health  centers.  The  association  planned  also 
to  conduct  a  nutrition  class  of  20  children  whose  mothers  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  group.  A  clinician  was  to  direct  the  class  and  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  home  economics  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati were  to  do  the  field  work.  The  United  Jewish  Social  Agen- 
cies employed  a  nutrition  worker  who  followed  up  all  underweight 
Jewish  children  in  mothers'  aid  families,  but  there  was  no  regular 
method  of  reporting  underweight  children  to  the  court  nor  to  the 
family  agencies.  When  extra  diet  was  recommended  the  nurses  com- 
municated with  the  agency  in  charge  of  the  family.  Undernourished 
families,  those  lacking  sufficient  income,  and  those  managing  poorlj' 
were  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  dietitian  employed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Associated  Charities. 

There  was  a  camp  for  undernourished  children,  where  they  could 
remain  for  the  entire  summer,  and  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies 
operated  a  convalescent  home  for  Jewish  children  requiring  any 
type  of  care. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

Cincinnati  h-as  a  number  of  facilities  for  the  study  or  care  of  per- 
sons having  mental  defect  or  disease.  Most  of  these  were  used  for 
the  mothers'  aid  families,  in  accordance  with  the  affiliations  with 
hospitals  and  clinics  obtaining  among  the  four  agencies  giving 
supervision.  The  psycholoirical  laboratory  of  the  vocation  bureau 
of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  ''  served  all  these  agencies  as 
well  as  the  schools.  It  gave  examinations  to  children  recommended 
for  special  classes.  Assignment  of  children  to  these  classes,  also 
to  observation  classes,  opportunity  classes,  disciplinary  classes,  and 
college-preparatory  classes,  and  recommendations  for  scholarships 
all  were  based  upon  the  tests  made  by  this  lalioratory. 

The  juvenile  court  employed  a  psychologist  who  was  available  for 
consultation  in  regard  to  any  problem  involving  mothers'  aid  fami- 
lies. The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  conducted  a  central  clinic;  it 
employed  a  psychiatric  social  worker  and  served  as  a  general  clear- 
ing house  for  all  cases  of  mental  defect  or  disease.  The  United 
Jewish  Social  Agencies  conducted  a  neuropsychiatric  clinic  in  con- 
nection with  its  medical  clinic.  The  psychopathic  institute  of  the 
Jewish  Hospital  employed  a  psychiatric  social  worker  and  provided 
temporary  institutional  care  while  the  patient  was  under  observa- 
tion. The  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
provided  institutional  care  for  psychopathic  patients  under  observa- 
tion; usually  a  physical  examination  was  given  also. 

The  treatment  of  children  with  psychopathic  or  behavior  problems 
varied  somewhat  among  the  four  agencies  supervising  mothers'  aid 
families,  but  if  the  difficulty  was  pronounced,  the  need  of  expert 

=*  Sec  Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement,  pp.  191-197  (TI.  S.  Cliildreu's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  149,  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Publication  A,  Washington,  1925). 
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psychological  advice  was  generally  recognized.  Jewish  children 
were  examined  at  the  neuropsychiatric  clinic  of  the  United  Jewish 
Social  Agencies  and  sometimes  given  observation  at  its  psychopathic 
institute.  Non-Jewish  children  were  examined  by  the  court  psy- 
chologist, who  referred  them,  if  continued  treatment  was  necessary, 
to  the  central  clinic  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  to  the  psycho- 
pathic institute  of  the  Jewish  Hospital,  or  more  rarelj'^  to  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  at  Columbus.  The  follow-up  work  was 
done  either  by  the  agency's  family  visitors  or  by  its  nurses.  The 
United  Jewish  Social  Agencies  had  taken  advantage  of  the  services 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  in  its  survey  of 
Cincinnati  in  November,  1921,  and  had  thorough  examinations  made 
of  a  number  of  children  in  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid. 

Although  it  was  the  ideal  of  the  agencies  supervising  mothers'  aid 
families  to  give  special  consideration  to  children  with  mental  diffi- 
culties, it  seemed  doubtful  whether  all  the  workers  were  familiar 
with  the  services  available  for  psychological  examinations,  and  the}^ 
may  have  neglected  to  refer  to  the  clinics  mothers  and  children  who 
needed  such  help.  Probably  the  policies  and  practice  varied  among 
agencies  giving  supervision.  It  was  pointed  out  that  relatively  few 
behavior  problems  arose  in  mothers'  aid  families,  as  the  selection  of 
families  to  receive  grants  was  based  upon  the  character  of  the  family. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Teachers,  social  workers,  neighbors,  and  parents  referred  school 
children  who  were  retarded  or  whom  they  suspected  of  mental  defect 
to  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  board  of  education's  vocation 
bureau,  for  examination  and  recommendation  as  to  placement.  If 
institutional  care  was  required  application  was  made  to  the  Ohio 
State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-lSlinded  at  Columbus.  Children  in 
whose  families  there  had  been  a  history  of  mental  defect  or  disease 
were  not  given  a  psychological  examination  unless  they  had  symp- 
toms of  mental  difficulty. 

Illustrative  case  histories. 

The  followino;  case  histories  show  what  may  be  achieved  when  the 
results  of  psychological  examination  are  coordinated  closely  with 
physical  care  and  adequate  social  activities : 

Nine-year-old  Elsie  was  examined  by  the  court  psychologist  because  of 
psychopathic  symptoms,  and  her  mother  was  advised  to  place  her  for  observa- 
tion in  the  Psychopathic  Institute.  This  she  refused  to  do,  but  two  years  later 
she  brought  Elsie  for  reexamination,  after  the  little  girl  had  packed  her  clothes, 
taken  some  money,  and  with  her  4-year-old  sister  started  for  another  city 
where  she  had  relatives.  She  was  then  studied  for  several  weeks  at  the 
Psychopathic  Institute.  She  had  a  history  of  impudence,  untruthfulness,  ex- 
treme nervousness,  poor  school  work  (due  partly  to  absence),  and  desire  for 
mucli  attention.  The  report  of  the  court  psychologist  stated  that  she  carried 
exaggeration,  imagination,  and  dream  states  so  far  that  it  verged  on  patho- 
logical lying.  It  was  thought  that  Elsie's  conduct  was  based  on  "  some  un- 
fortunate sex  experience  or  at  least  on  some  emotional  experience,  causative  of 
mental  conflict."  After  eight  months  of  careful  follow-up  and  of  reeducation 
of  the  mother  and  of  the  child  it  was  reported  that  Elsie  had  improve*!  wonder- 
fully in  every  way,  and  that  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  her  school 
work,  though  it  was  not  yet  up  to  standard. 


Mrs.  N.,  who  was  in  a  nervous  and  physically  upset  condition,  was  exam- 
ined in  the  general  medical  clinic  of  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies  tive 
weeks  after  the  death  of  her  husband.     She  continued  under  the  supervision 
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of  this  clinic  for  a  period  of  several  years.  Her  eyes  were  tested,  she  was 
treated  for  chronic  skin  disease,  and  she  was  fitted  with  special  shoes.  Two 
of  her  four  children  were  given  psychological  examinations.  John  at  8  years  , 
of  age  and  Henry  at  7  years  of  age.  The  entire  family  had  been  examined 
in  1921  during  the  survey  made  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  It  was  reported  that  Henry  had  little  initiative  and  much  sug- 
gestibility and  that  John  had  "  an  inadequate  personality."  Extra  nourish- 
ment was  provided,  tonsil  operations  were  performed,  and  treatment  was 
given  for  positive  endocrine  disturbances.  Both  boys  were  under  observation 
at  the  Psychopathic  Institute.  All  the  children  were  brought  in  touch  with 
recreatioBial  and  social  activities  at  the  community  center  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  institute  were  followed  in  every  detail  by  the  family 
visitor ;  one  of  the  recommendations  called  for  "  big  brothers,"  who  were 
accordingly  secured.  John  and  Henry  reported  regularly  to  the  neuropsycho- 
pathic clinic  of  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies,  and  the  last  report  the 
psychiatrist  had  given  indicated  that  both  were  improving  mentally  and 
physically  and  that  they  had  good  school  records. 

HOUSING 

The  standards  which  the  agencies  would  have  liked  to  enforce 
in  regard  to  housing  and  the  actual  conditions  with  which  they  were 
confronted  were  often  at  variance.  In  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
though  all  the  workers  agreed  that  a  single  house  was  highly  desir- 
able, scarcely  anything  save  tenements  was  available.  It  was  said 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  in  the 
city  lived  in  tw^o-room  or  at  best  in  three-room  tenements — a  com- 
bined kitchen  and  living  room  and  one  bedroom.  The  rooms,  how- 
ever, were  of  fair  size,  they  were  generally  light  and  well  aired,  and 
the  streets  and  even  the  alleys  were  kept  clean.  The  dark  hall- 
Avays  Avere  very  objectionable.  The  toilet  was  usuallj^  in  tlie  hall 
and  was  shared  by  another  family;  some  families  had  outside 
toilets. 

Among  the  families  supervised  by  the  United  Jewish  Social 
Agencies  the  housing  conditions  Avere  markedly  superior,  as  that 
agency  su]:)plemented  the  mothers'  aid  to  insure  good  conditions. 
One  family  lived  in  an  old  Avell-established  residential  section  on  a 
wide  boulevard,  with  substantial  and  even  elegant  homes _  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  house  had  been  intended  originally 
for  one  family,  but  later  was  made  over  to  accommodate  two  fam- 
ilies. The  rent  Avas  $55  a  month.  Another  family  lived  in  an 
almost  equally  good  neighborhood  in  a  second-floor  apartment,  with 
abundance  of  room,  sunshine,  and  air.  The  standard  of  the  agency 
alloAved  for  at  least  three  rooms,  including  the  living  room  and 
generally  a  bathroom. 

All  the  agencies  insisted  upon  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  adoles- 
cent bo3's  and  girls.  A  living  room  Avas  considered  essential,  though 
some  families  had  to  use  a  fair-sized  kitchen  for  the  living  room. 
In  one  such  combined  kitchen  and  living  room  Avas  a  much-used 
piano,  but  the  room  was  so  neat,  cozy,  and  homelike  that  the  children 
had  no  hesitancy  about  bringing  their  friends  in  for  an  evening's 
fun.  It  was  significant  that  this  family  volimtarily  gave  up  the 
grant  before  they  considered  moving  to  a  more  roomy  abode.  A 
number  of  families  had  to  use  the  liAdng  room  as  a  sleeping  room. 
The  families  living  in  the  city  had  running  Avater,  but  this  Avas  not 
always  true  in  the  country. 
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The  majority  of  city  homes  had  gas  and  about  half  had  electricity. 
Most  families  had  some  provision  for  keeping  ice  in  summer.  The 
court  placed  much  stress  upon  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes 
and  the  character  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  the  fauiilies  lived, 
and  as  far  as  possible  consideration  was  given  to  play  space  and 
accessibility  to  playgrounds.  The  homes  visited  were  in  good  or  fair 
condition.  There  was  no  fixed  maximum  rental,  but  the  rents  w^ere 
generally  less  than  $30  a  month.  Sixty-seven  families  owned  or  were 
paying  for  their  own  homes.  More  country  than  city  families  owned 
or  partly  owned  their  homes,  and  in  these  cases  housing  conditions 
were  good.  There  were  yard  space,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
and  more  rooms  in  the  houses. 

Mrs.  C.'s  husband  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  At  the 
time  application  was  made  for  aid  her  children  liad  been  suffering  for  sevei'al 
years  from  lack  of  adequate  nourishing  food,  and  tuberculosis  was  feared. 
This  family  was  moved  from  poor  rooms  in  a  badly  congested  neighborhood 
to  bright,  sunny  rooms  in  a  good  suburban  locality,  where  the  physical  con- 
ditions would  be  better.  The  entire  family  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
health  center  and  reported  every  month.  Mrs.  C.  became  a  member  of  a 
domestic-science  class,  and  the  three  children  were  entered  in  a  dramatic 
class. 


Mrs.  W.  had  three  children  under  5  years  of  age.  Her  husband  had  died  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  hip.  This  family  was  moved  from  a  crowded,  dark 
down-town  tenement  to  a  cozy  little  cottage  in  the  country,  where  the  children 
could  almost  live  out  of  doors.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because  the 
youngest  child  had  rickets.  This  child  was  under  the  care  of  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH   THE   SCHOOLS  AND   FACILITIES  FOR  EDUCATION 

Contact  with  the  schools. 

The  Cincinnati  Associated  Charities  twice  each  year  sent  the  fol- 
lowing form  letter  to  all  schools  attended  by  children  receiving 
mothers'  aid : 

[Date.] 
[Name.]     [Address.] 

The Public  School, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen  :  Will  you  kindly  forward  us  a  report  relative  to  the  health, 
attendance,  deportment,  cleanliness,  and  grades  of  the  above-mentioned  children, 
in  whom  we  are  very  much  interested?  This  is  a  requirement  of  the  mothers' 
l.'en.sion  department,  juvenile  court,  each  year,  of  the  children  whose  mother 
receives  a  mothers'  pension. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours,  The  Associated  Charities, 


Supervisor,  Mothers'  Pensions. 

The  visitors  of  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies  visited  the  chil- 
dren's school-teachers  twice  each  year.  The  visitors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  juvenile  court  examined  the  school 
reports  and  had  occasional  conferences  with  the  teachers. 

Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  physical!]/  handicapped  child. — ^The  Cincinnati  public  schools 
provided  two  classes  for  the  blind  and  six  classes  for  children  with 
defective  vision.     The  oral  school  had  seven  classes  for  the  deaf  and 
94535°— 2S ^9 
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semideaf.  Open-air  classes  cared  for  anemic  and  tuberculous  chil- 
dren. The  Cincinnati  General  Hospital  had  an  excellently  ecjuipped 
school  for  both  hospital  patients  and  out-patients.  The  latter  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  every  day  in  the  school  bus.  Needlework, 
woodwork,  and  cabinetwork  were  taught.  Trousseaus  had  been  made 
by  the  girls,  and  their  work  was  for  sale.  The  teachers  made  special 
eit'ort  to  know  each  child  individually  and  to  help  him  overcome 
the  timidity  and  feeling  of  inferiority  that  frequently  develop  among 
crippled  cliildren.  Music  lessons  were  given  them  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  and  their  families  were  helped  to  get  musical  instruments  for 
them  if  they  had  none. 

One  child  in  a  mothers'  aid  family  was  attending  one  of  the  sight- 
conservation  classes,  one  was  attending  a  class  for  the  deaf,  and 
four  were  in  open-air  classes. 

The  mentally  handicapped  child. — A  special  school  had  16  classes, 
and  in  addition  there  were  13  special  classes  in  various  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  There  was  one  observation  class,  to  which 
children  who  could  not  succeed  in  the  first  and  second  grades  but 
whose  intelligence  cpiotients  did  not  indicate  mental  defect  were 
admitted,  the  aim  being  to  return  these  children  to  the  regular  school 
as  soon  as  possible.  Opportunity  classes  were  reported  for  six  of  the 
schools. 
Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

Cincinnati  had  a  variety  and  number  of  scholarships  provided  to 
help  needy  children  to  secure  an  education.  The  Schniidlapp  Bureau 
of  Cincinnati,  a  private  memorial  fund  devoted  to  promoting  the 
educational  interests  of  girls  and  young  women,  gave  scholarships 
ranging  from  approximately  $20  a  month  for  the  10  months  of  the 
school  year  to  $700  a  year.  The  Avocation  bureau  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, through  contributions  from  the  community  chest,  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  and  other  organizations  granted  high-school 
scholarships  to  children  of  legal  working  age  who  were  financially 
unable  to  remain  in  school  but  were  of  superior  scholarship  or  were 
specially  granted  the  scholarship  for  some  other  reason  approved 
by  the  scholarship  conmiittee.  Psychological  and  physical  examina- 
tions were  given  as  seemed  necessary.  The  board  of  education  was 
also  authorized  to  grant  relief  in  order  to  enable  a  child  to  attend 
school.*  This  so-called  scholarship  was  usually  in  groceries  and  in 
amounts  of  $5  per  Aveek,  but  it  might  take  the  form  of  clothing,  shoes, 
or  car  fare.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  gave  scholarships  to 
Jewish  children  Avho  showed  merit  and  were  ready  for  university  or 
special  training.  The  amounts  varied  from  $20  a  month  (for  10 
months)  to  high-school  pupils  to  $30  a  month  in  addition  to  college 
fees,  books,  and  other  necessary  university  expenses.  The  United 
Jewish  Social  Agencies  gave  scholarships  to  children  in  families 
under  its  care  if  thereby  they  were  aided  in  rehabilitating  them- 
selves. Some  high-school  and  university  scholarships  w^ero  com- 
petitive, and  there  were  single  scholarships,  such  as  the  Helen  T. 
Woolley  scholarship  of  the  Women's  City  Club  for  the  first  year  in 
the  universit}^  The  workers  in  all  the  case-work  agencies  had  been 
alert  and  active  in  planning  for  higher  educational  opportunities  for 

*Ohio,  Gen  Code  1910,  sec.  77.77,  p.  164(>,  as  amended  b'-  act  of  Apr.  9,  1921,  Laws  of 
1921,  p.  376.     (Pages  Annotated  Gen.  Code  1926,  sec.  7777,  p.  2876.) 
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children  under  their  care  and  securing  through  scholarships  the 
means  for  their  attainment,  though  it  seemed  that  not  all  of  them 
were  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of  referring  the  children  under 
their  supervision  to  the  vocation  bureau  of  the  board  of  education 
so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  its  services. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  16  children  in  families  receiving  mothers' 
aid  were  receiving  scholarships  as  follows:  One  from  the  Schmid- 
lapp  Bureau  for  a  course  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  seven 
from  the  board  of  education  for  courses  in  commercial  high  schools, 
one  from  the  board  of  education  for  an  academic  higli-school  course, 
and  six  from  private  sources  for  courses  in  commercial  high  school. 
One  boy  had  won  a  competitive  scholarship  for  a  high-school  course. 

Carolyn  Y.  was  a  Jewish  girl  10  years  old  whose  father  had  died  of  tuber- 
culosis. Her  mnther  was  of  low  mentality,  as  were  also  an  older  brother  and 
sister,  and  another  sister  was  subnormal.  The  family  had  been  under  the  con- 
tinuous care  of  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies  since  before  the  father's 
death,  and  at  one  time  aid  was  withdrawn  in  order  to  persuade  Mrs.  V.  to 
allow  physical  examinations  to  be  made  of  the  children.  The  whole  family  had 
received  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  social  treatment,  including  medical 
care,  psychological  examinations,  and  follow-up.  Special  elfort  had  been  made 
on  behaif  of  the  oldest  daughter,  who  could  not  hold  a  job  and  for  whom  much 
careful  vocational  work  was  done.  Carolyn,  however,  was  of  superior  intelli- 
gence (having  an  intelligence  quotient  of  110),  and  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Jewish  Social  Agencies  the  vocation  bureau  granted  to  her  a  scholar- 
ship of  $20  per  month.  At  the  age  of  16  she  had  already  finished  her  second 
yeai'  in  commercial  high  school,  had  an  average  of  85  to  90  per  cent  in  all 
subjects,  and  had  been  excused  from  examinations. 

Thirteen  boys  16  and  17  j^^ears  old  in  families  receiving  mothers' 
aid  who  were  working  full  time  were  attending  night  school.  Four 
were  in  high  school,  three  were  taking  business  courses,  and  one  was 
taking  a  ])remedical  course  at  tlie  University  of  Cincinnati.  Each 
of  the  remaining  five  was  taking  one  of  the  following  courses: 
Show-card  writing,  salesmanship,  commercial  art,  electricity,  and 
pattern  making.  In  the  vocational  school  and  the  university  engi- 
neering school  the  students  could  arrange  to  attend  school  four  weeks 
and  then  w^ork  four  weeks  in  plants  providing  field  work  that  su])ijle- 
mented  the  school  work.  A  number  of  children  in  mothers'  aid 
families  were  securing  their  education  in  this  way.  Some  jimior 
high-.school  children  were  able  to  take  commercial  courses  on  a 
similar  basis. 

Much  effort  had  been  expended,  especially  by  the  workers  in  the 
Cincinnati  Associated  Charities,  upon  seciu'ing  pianos  for  children 
and  encouraging  them  to  take  lessons  at  the  Union  Bethel  Settle- 
ment, where  only  a  very  small  charge  w^as  made.  Piano  stores  had 
been  generous  in  donating  used  pianos  for  this  purpose,  particularly 
to  crippled  children  or  those  physically  handicapped  otherwise. 
The  Women's  City  Club  conducted  classes  in  dramatics  and  the  family 
visitors  had  entered  about  25  children  from  mothers'  aid  families  in 
these  classes. 

While  calling  upon  Mrs.  Z.  one  day  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  was  told  that 
Dick  was  to  take  part  in  a  school  entertainment,  and  at  the  mother's  suggestion 
he  sang  his  part  for  her.  The  visitor  noticed  the  fine  quality  of  his  voice  and 
set  aliout  securing  free  lessons  for  him  in  voice  culture.  During  the  visit  of 
the  Paulist  Clioir  to  Cincinnati  Dick  entered  a  vocal  contest,  successfully  passed 
the  test,  and  was  selected  as  a  prospective  choir  member.  He  was  taken  to 
New  York  and  fur  two  years  received  excelli  nl  vocal  training.  Then  bis  voice 
began  to  deepen,  and  he  was  sent  home  to  wait  until  his  voice  had  changed. 
He  was  to  reenter  the  choir  if  the  tone  qualitj'  was  not  impaii-ed. 
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When  Mrs.  F.  applied  for  motIier.s'  aid  iu  June,  1!»18,  her  hnsltand  had  just 
died.  The  family  had  high  standards  and  a  fine  sense  nf  solidarity.  There 
were  two  children  15  years  of  age  or  over  and  three  under  15.  Sarah,  the 
oldest  girl,  was  a  senior  in  high  school  and  worked  in  a  private  family  for  her 
board  and  $5  a  week.  The  oldest  boy,  15-year-old  Jonas,  was  in  his  second 
year  at  high  school  and  earned  $2  a  week  carrying  papers.  Sarah  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  from  the  Schmidlapp  Bureau  to  enable  her  to  take  a  nurses' 
training  course  at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  from  which  she  graduated 
in  June,  1923.  She  had  since  repaid  the  loan.  Out  of  her  earnings  of  $85  a 
month  and  board  at  the  hospital,  where  she  was  still  employed,  she  gave  her 
mother  $40  a  month  and  in  addition  put  away  $5  a  month  toward  a  building 
fund  for  a  home  for  the  family.  She  also  bought  a  used  piano  and  was  paying 
for  music  lessons  for  her  11-year-old  sister.  At  the  time  of  the  study  Jonas 
was  taking  an  engineering  course  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  according  to  which  he  worked  four  weeks  and  studied  four 
weeks. 

The  family  lived  in  four  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  cottage  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  facing  the  hills  and  open  fields.  They  were  a  little  crowded 
with  a  combined  kitchen  and  dining  room,  but  that  was  the  alternative  they 
chose  in  order  that  the  children  might  have  every  possible  advantage. 

In  October,  1023,  Mrs.  F.  voluntarily  gave  up  her  grant,  saying  the  children 
had  talked  it  over  and  had  decided  that  they  could  take  care  of  the  family. 


Thirteen-year-old  Lucy  T.,  bent  on  a  university  degree,  was  granted  a  scholar- 
ship of  $5  a  week  by  the  board  of  education,  beginning  in  September,  1922. 
She  was  at  the  time  of  the  study  (October,  1923)  in  her  second  year  in  high 
school.  It  was  reported  that  during  the  previous  school  year  she  had  not 
missed  a  single  day's  attendance;  she  passed  with  higli  marks  and  was  at  the 
head  of  her  class  in  Latin.  Through  the  encouragement  of  the  mothers'  aid 
visitor,  Lucy  had  been  a  member  for  three  years  of  the  dramatic  class  con- 
ducted by  the  "Women's  City  Club,  and  she  had  taken  many  leading  parts. 
Her  mother,  who  had  had  a  very  unhappy  life,  had  started  to  work  at  12 
years  of  age  and  could  hardly  read  or  write.  iNIrs.  T.  had  liecome  interested 
in  making  Lucy's  costumes  and  in  going  to  the  i-ehearsals  with  her.  She  told 
the  visitor  that  when  her  daughter  first  began  to  tell  her  of  Dickens  and 
Shakespeare  and  what  they  were  reading  in  the  Fiiiglish  class  at  school  she 
was  bored,  but  after  a  set  of  Dickens  had  been  given  her  and  many  passages 
had  been  read  out  loud  she  grew  more  and  more  interested.  The  mother's 
personality,  too,  was  unfolding. 


William  P.,  who  was  17  years  old,  had  graduated  from  high  scliool  in  June 
preceding  the  study.  His  intelligence  quotient  was  116.  He  had  received  a 
scolarship  of  $5  a  week  from  the  Ijoard  of  education  througliout  his  high- 
school  course.  In  addition  he  had  been  employed  at  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturday  afternoons.  He  wished 
to  become  a  physician.  It  was  necessary  that  he  make  a  contribution  to  the 
family  support,  as  there  were  two  younger  children  and  his  mother  was  not 
strong.  The  mothers'  aid  worker  secured  a  clerical  position  for  him  at  the 
universit.v  and  he  was  taking  French  and  German  in  the  iTniversity  evening 
classes.  In  addition  to  the  stimulating  contact  of  the  vocation  bureau  and 
his  association  with  a  "  big  brother  "  he  also  joined  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  had  been  able  to  spend  some  vacation  time  at  its  summer 
camp. 

SCHOOLING  AND   WORK   OF  CHILDREN   16   AND    17   YEARS   OLD 

The  child-labor,  compulsory-education,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

A  minor  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  was  of  compulsory  school 
age  under  the  Ohio  law,  and  if  not  employed  under  an  age  and 
schooling  certificate  or  determined  to  be  incapable  of  profiting  sub- 
stantially by  further  instruction  was  required  to  attend  a  public, 
private,  or  parochial  school.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  could 
be  issued  to  a  minor  over  16  years  of  age  who  had  completed  the 
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seventh  grade  (with  certain  exceptions).^  Attendance  at  a  continua- 
tion school  was  required  for  minors  between  16  and  18  where  such 
schools  were  established."  Boys  and  girls  who  had  not  completed  the 
required  grade  were  considered  individually  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  granted  employment  certificates  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  mentally  able  to  complete  the  required  academic  work. 
If  necessary,  these  children  were  tested  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory of  the  board  of  education's  vocation  bureau.  The  mothers' 
aid  law  allowed  a  grant  to  be  made  for  a  child  until  he  was  eligible 
for  an  employment  certificate. 
Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

The  juvenile  court  encouraged  children  to  remain  in  school  and 
continued  the  grant  for  younger  children  to  enable  the  older  boys  and 
girls  in  the  family  to  go  through  high  school  or  the  university  or  to 
receive  special  training.  The  fact  that  all  children  were  in  school  to 
the  age  of  16  years  enabled  many  to  get  an  excellent  start.  There  were 
167  children  (85  boys  and  82  girls)  16  or  17  years  of  age  in  the  families 
receiving  mothers'  aid.  Of  these  167  children,  40  Avere  attending 
school,  114  were  working,  and  13  were  neither  in  school  nor  working. 

Ghitdren  in  school. — Among  the  40  children  16  and  17  years  old 
attending  school  were  38  who  had  completed  the  seventh  grade  and 
thus  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates  so  far  as  educational 
requirements  were  concerned.^ 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  16  and  17  years  old  attending  school 
and  the  grade  or  type  of  school  attended  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Number  of  children  16  and  11  years  old  who  were  atteiidinff  school  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  by  grade  or  type  of  school;  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 


Children  16  and  17  years  old  attending  school 

Grade  or  type  of  school 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

16  years 

17  years 

Total 

16  years 

17  years 

Total 

»40 

21 

15 

6 

19 

18 

1 

Elementary  school: 

Seventh  grade.. 

1 
6 

5 
11 
3 
2 

8 
4 

1 
3 

1 
3 

Eighth  grade 

3 

5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

4 
3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

""'b"i' 

High  school: 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

6 
1 

5 

1 

1 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Business  school 

6 
2 

6 

'  2 

Other 

"  8  of  these  children  were  working  outside  school  hours. 
''  In  the  third  year  of  a  seminary  preparing  for  the  priesthood. 

'  1  was  taking  a  commercial  course  in  a  hospital  school  for  cripples;  the  other  was  learning  sewing  in  a 
special  school  (not  for  mental  defectives). 


,^,9'^^°'  ^^^-  ^°*^^^  1*^10,  sec.  7766,  p.  1644,  as  amended  by  act  of  May  9,  1913,  Laws  of 
1913,  p.  864,  act  of  Feb.  17,  1914,  Laws  of  1914,  p.  129.  act  of  Apr.  29,  1921.  Laws  of 
liick  9k  ^r^'      ^^^'^  Page's  Annotated  Geu.  Code  1926,  sees.  7762,   7762-6,  and  7766,  pp. 

sjiiid.,  sec.  7762-5,  added  by  act  of  Apr.  29,  1921,  Laws  of  1921,  p.  376;  sec.  7767, 
p.  1644,  as  amended  by  act  of  May  9,  1913.  Laws  of  1913,  p.  864,  act  of  Apr.  29,  1921 
Laws  of  1921,  p.  376.  (This  was  amended  further  by  act  of  Mar.  27,  1925.  Laws  of  1925, 
p.  63.)  (See  Page's  Annotated  Gen.  Code  1926,  sees.  7762-5.  7766.  7767,  pp.  2866,  2870, 
2873. ) 

'The  38  children  in  school  who  had  fulfilled  the  grade  requirement  for  employment 
certificates  were  17  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  families  receiving  aid  who  could  .satisfy 
this  requirement    (164). 
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Occwpations  cmd  earnings  of  working  children. — Of  the  167 
children  16  and  17  years  of  age  114  (more  than  two-thirds)  were 
working.    Their  occupations  were  as  follows: 


Total. 


Number  of 
children 

114 


Boys- 


61 


Factory  worker 

Clerical  worker 

Clerk  iu  store 

Stock  boy 

Printer's   helper 

Errand  or  messenger  boy 

Automobile   mechanic 

Worker  in  shipping  department 

in  store 

Bell   boy 


11 


Tinner's  helper. 

Odd   jobs 

Other 


Number  of 
children 

2 

2 

'  13 


Girls- 


53 


Clerical  worker 

Factory  worker 

Clerk  in   store  

Cashier 

Bundle    wrapper 

Telephone   operator. 

Seamstress 

Other 


17 
11 

"(■> 

-4 

4 

3 

3 

^"5 


Of  the  61  boys  who  were  working  24  had  been  in  high  school  when 
they  left  school  to  go  to  work  (11  in  the  first  year.  12  in  the  second, 
1  in  the  fourth),  and  26  had  been  in  the  eighth  grade.  Four  had 
been  in  the  seventh  grade  and  5  in  the  sixth,  and  for  2  tli'e  grade 
was  not  reported.  Of  the  53  girls  who  were  working  28  had  been 
in  high  school  when  they  left  school  to  go  to  work  (12  in  the  first 
year,  15  in  the  second,  and  1  in  the  fourth),  and  18  had  been  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Four  had  been  in  the  seventh  grade  and  2  in  the  sixth, 
and  1  was  attending  continuation  school. 

The  earnings  of  the  114  children  who  were  working  and  of  the  8 
school  children  who  were  working  outside  school  hours  were  as 
follows : 


Total. 


Number  of 
children 

122 


.$70. 

.$80. 


$60,  under 
$70,  under 
$80,  under  ,$1)0  __ 
.$90.  under  $100. 
$100,  under  $110. 

No   earnings 

Not  reported 


Number  of 
cliildren 

2G 


Under  .$20 3 

$20.   under  $30 3 

$30,  under  $40 19 

$40,  luider  .$50 28     No   earnings 1 

$50,  under  $60 26     Not  reported 1 

There  were  three  cases  in  which  two  children  in  the  same  family 
were  earning  money.  One  brother  and  sister  were  earning  a  total  of 
$146  a  month;  but  as  the  boy  was  paying  back  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed the  only  contribution  to  the  family  was  $43  of  the  $81  which 
the  girl  earned.  Two  brothers'  were  earning  $68  and  $83  a  month, 
respectively;  they  contributed  a  total  of  $121  a  month  to  the  family's 
support,  and  $31  a  month  was  the  allowance  granted  to  the  family. 
A  brother  and  a  sister  Avho  were  earning  $43  a  month  apiece  were 
contributing  all  their  earnings  to  the  family's  support.  A  girl  who 
was  earning  $108  a  month  was  working  in  another  city  and  making 
no  contribution  to  the  family's  support.  All  but  one  of  the  children 
working  after  school  or  on  Saturdays  contributed  something,  though 
their  earnings  were  small.     About  40  per  cent  of  the  children  gave 


s  Includes  one  who  was  reported  for  each  of  the  following  :  Parc(>l-post  clerk,  helper  in 
bakery,  liclper  in  laboratory,  machinist's  helper,  electrician,  locksmitli,  butcher,  cbitbinj;- 
cutter,  driver  on  ice  wagon,  assistant  on  truck,  cobbler,  laborer,  and  helper  in  drug  store. 

"  1  oT  tliese  was  re|)orted  as  mentally  defective  or  feeble-minded. 

*"  Includes  1  laundry  operator,  1  waitress,  1  employed  at  liousework,  1  mod''!  in  an  art 
echool,  and  1  who  was  doing  embroidery  and  crocheting  at  home. 
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their  mothers  all  their  earnings.  One  of  these  was  a  boy  earning 
$108  a  month.  The  next  largest  amount  contributed  was  $91  a 
month. 

Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Among  the  18  children  IG  and  17  years  of  age  who  were  neither 
attending  school  nor  working  were  3  boys  who  were  temporarily  out 
of  work,  4  girls  who  were  assisting  in  housework  (or  farm  work)  at 
home,  4  girls  who  were  married,  and  1  girl  who  was  in  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Five  of  these  children  had  completed  the 
grade  requirements  for  employment  certificates,  2  were  still  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  for  the  remaining  5  (excluding  the  feeble-minded 
child)   the  grade  was  not  reported. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES   FOR   THE   MOTHERS 

The  mothers  were  encouraged  to  attend  cooking  and  sewing  classes 
in  the  public  schools.  The  board  of  education  conducted  evening- 
school  classes  for  adults  in  domestic  science,  including  cooking,  dress- 
making, and  millinery  in  nine  school  centers.  A  class  was  organized 
whenever  20  women  were  enrolled  (at  a  fee  of  $2  a  year).  Five 
mothers  receiving  aid  from  the  group  supervised  by  the  Cincinnati 
Associated  Charities  had  attended  such  a  class  during  the  winter 
preceding  the  study  and  the  teacher  reported  that  they  were  the  most 
eager  and  responsive  members  of  the  class.  It  was  expected  that  25 
mothers  from  among  those  under  the  care  of  the  Cincinnati  Associ- 
ated Charities  would  attend  during  the  coming  winter. 

Foreign-speaking  mothers,  of  whom  there  were  very  few,  were 
encouraged  but  not  required  to  attend  English  or  citizenship  classes. 
The  Jewish  Community  House  and  the  American  House  conducted 
classes  in  Englisli,  and  mothers  receiving  aid  had  attended  classes  in 
both  centers. 

Mrs.  R.,  who  had  been  married  at  the  age  of  17,  was  left  a  widow  with 
four  youug  children.  She  was  hysterical,  uutrained,  and  spoiled,  and  in  the 
first  days  of  supervision  was  wont  to  throw  shoes  at  the  visitor  over  the 
fence  when  reprimanded  for  her  constant  visiting  among  her  neighbors.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write  and  knew  nothing  of  sewing  or  of  housekeeping. 

Finally,  after  much  fruitless  efifort  the  agency  offered  her  a  prize  if  she 
would  keep  her  house  clean.  She  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  this  sugges- 
tion and  the  prize  turned  out  to  be  a  refurnishing  of  the  entire  house.  This 
was  the  turning  point  for  Mrs.  R.  The  friendly  visitor  started  to  teach  her 
to  read  and  write,  to  cook,  to  keep  house,  and  to  sew. 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  seven  years  later,  the  family  was  living  in  an  apartment 
of  four  comfortable  rooms  in  a  good  residential  section,  for  which  they  were 
paying  $.55  a  month.  Elizabeth,  19  years  old,  was  receiving  a  scholarship 
of  $20  a  month  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  nurse's  training.  Katherine  at 
18  years  of  age  was  a  telephone  operator  earning  $20  a  week.  She  was  taking 
special  work  in  dramatics  and  lessons  in  singing  and  dancing  and  frequently 
appeared  in  recitals.  Eslelle  had  just  left  high  school  in  her  third  year  and 
gone  into  the  telephone  exchange.  She  had  been  taking  piano  lessons.  Ferdi- 
nand was  doing  well  in  his  second  year  of  high  school  and  was  bent  on  becoming 
a  doctor. 

RECREATION 

The  small  item  for  sundries  in  the  budget  included  recreation  as 
well  as  health,  education,  and  household  supplies.  The  allowance 
was  of  course  only  nominal,  as,  for  example,  $3.71  was  allowed  for 
sundries  for  a  family  consisting  of  the  mother  and  five  children. 
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As  a  rule  working  children  were  expected  to  give  two-thirds  of  their 
earnings  to  the  upkeep  of  the  home  and  to  buy  their  clothing  and 
provide  themselves  with  car  fare,  lunches,  and  recreation  out  of  the 
remaining  third.  Some  boys  and  girls  over  18  years  of  age  con- 
tributed a  definite  amount  for  board;  and  some  working  children 
gave  their  mothers  all  their  wages  and  the  mothers  purchased 
clothing  and  gave  them  spending  money. 

Cincinnati  was  well  supplied  with  recreational  resources.  The 
public  schools  were  used  as  social  and  community  centers  and  were 
within  access  of  most  city  families.  The  following  types  of  recrea- 
tion were  available  through  the  school  centers,  the  six  church 
centers,  and  the  three  settlements,  one  of  which  was  the  Jewish 
Community  Center:  Mothers'  clubs,  girls'  and  boys'  clubs,  athletic 
and  gymnasium  facilities,  dramatics,  music,  dancing,  scout  activi- 
ties for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  home 
economics. 

One  or  more  of  these  forms  of  recreation  was  easily  available 
to  the  children  in  mothers'  aid  families,  and,  as  has  been  shown, 
much  effort  had  been  expended  in  connecting  children  with  educa- 
tional and  semirecreational  activities.  Mothers,  too,  were  encour- 
aged to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  afforded  in  a  social  way. 
Not  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  their  membership  in  mothers' 
clubs. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  being  tried  by  the  worker  of  the 
Cincinnati  Associated  Charities  in  charge  of  mothers'  aid  families  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  good  cheer  and  social  intercourse  to  the  mothers 
under  her  care.  Since  October,  1919,  informal  monthly  gatherings 
of  mothers  had  been  held  at  which  refreshments  were  served. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  program  of  music,  motion  pictures,  or  a  talk 
on  cooking  or  home  economics.  Sometimes  there  was  no  program, 
and  simple  games  were  plaj^ed.  The  attendance  had  varied  from  20 
to  200.  These  meetings  had  been  very  happy  occasions,  and  on 
October  12,  1923,  an  organization  was  effected  and  a  president  elected 
from  the  group  of  mothers  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  to 
initiate  activities  of  their  own  and  to  develop  self-confidence  and 
self-expression. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  KING  COUNTY,  WASH.^ 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Washington  mothers'  aid  law  was  passed  originally  in  1913 
rewritten  in  1915,  and  amended  in  1919.^  It  provided  for  aid  to  a 
mother  with  dependent  children  under  15  years  of  age,  regardless  of 
her  marital  status.  The  allowance  might  not  exceed  $15  a^month  for 
the  first  child  and  $5  a  month  for  each  additional  child.  Aid  was 
granted  on  the  following  conditions : 

If  a  mother  had  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  three  years  and 
of  the  county  for  one  year ;  if  her  children  were  living  with  her ;  if 
she  was  a  "proper  person,  morally,  physically,  or  mentally,  for  the 
upbrmgmg  of  her  children,"  she  was  eligible  for  a  pension.  In  the 
absence  of  any  specification  in  the  law  as  to  the  amount  of  property 
or  savings  a  woman  might  have,  the  juvenile  court  of  King  County 
as  a  rule  did  not  grant  aid  to  a  woman  who  had  an  equitj^of  more 
than  $3,000  in  her  home  and  more  than  $300  in  savings.  The  court 
had  also  ruled  as  follows:  In  a  case  of  desertion  a  woman  was  re- 
quired to  swear  out  a  warrant ;  aid  would  not  be  given  if  the  father 
had  been  gone  less  than  six  months ;  if  the  father  was  apprehended 
the  grant  was  revoked  and  the  father  was  sentenced  to  the  stockade 
for  a  six-month  period.  In  that  case  his  earnings  of  $1.50  a  day 
were  turned  over  to  his  wife.  Some  men  who  had  been  apprehended 
had  been  ordered  by  the  court  to  return  in  monthly  installments  the 
entire  amount  of  aid  given  to  the  family.  Mothers'  aid  was  not 
granted  to  divorced  women  if  alimony  had  been  allowed.  Mothers 
were  not  allowed  to  keep  men  roomers  or  lodgers  other  than  a  father 
or  brother  unless  there  were  two  or  more. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCY  AND   STAFF 

The  administrative  agency  was  the  mothers'  pension  department 
of  the  juvenile  court.  The  staff  of  the  department  was  appointed 
by  the  judge  and  included  a  commissioner  of  mothers'  pensions,  an 
investigator,  two  visitors,  and  a  stenographer.  The  commissioner 
had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  her 
appointment  as  commissioner.  She  had  a  background  of  professional 
social  work  training  and  experience.     The  visitors  and  the  investi- 

Tho'^i'n*^fP°P'''ff/°°  "'  ??.^  County  in  1920  was  389.273.  of  whom  315,312  lived  in  Seattle 
^^fnn^*7f  ''■^"*'  population  was  281,694.  the  forcigu-born  population  91,207.  The  popu: 
lation  of  toreign  birth  was  as  follows  in  the  order  of  numerical  importance  •  Canadian 
Swedish^  Norwegian,  English,  and  German.  (Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States' 
vol.  3,  Population  pp.  1086.  1088,  1093,  Washington,  1922.)  The  child  population  within 
fZ^n^'^i  '^'  mothers'  aid  (under  15  years)  was  91.083  ( unpublished  ySfurnislTed  by 
mills  n^.;«?"n^^v-,?'  ^^"^  t^ensus)  The  chief  industries  of  Seattle  centel-  around  the  flour 
?vne«  TZir^^^J",^^'-  *°"^'ii"y  '^D?  machine  shops,  lumbering,  shipbuilding,  and  various 
^2w^v.™^°V*^S*^i';""^-^^°  '■"'■■'^'  sections  farming  and  dairying  are  leading  industries 
oh  l^'^V^r^  %^,^A^-  2^o«l^l-'^'/^;  IJ'-^'  Laws  of  1913.  p"^  644 ;  act  of  M.^"  17  1915. 
ch.  13aN  Laws  of  1915,  p.  364  ;  act  of  Mar.  13.  1919,  ch.  103.  Laws  of  1919  D  254  (See 
Renungton's  Comp.  Stat.  1922,  sees.  9993-9998.  pp.  2680-2681  ) 
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•rator  were  all  high-school  graduatos;  one  of  them  had  iiad  some 
college  work  and  had  been  a  church  visitor,  one  liad  had  a  ninuher  of 
years  of  business  experience,  and  all  three  had  received  their  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  mothers'  pension  department.  The  spirit 
of  the  department  was  informal  and  cooperative,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  great  friendliness  and  confidence  between  the  workers  and 
the  families.  The  salaries  of  the  field  staff  ranged  from  $1,500  to 
$1,800  a  year.    There  was  no  State  supervision  of  any  kind. 

APPROPRIATION   AND   VOLUME   OF  WORK 

The  appropriation  for  mothers'  aid  was  fixed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  current  year,  but  the  department  was  permitted  to  overdraw 
and  the  deficit  was  covered  by  a  superior-court  order.  There  was 
no  waiting  list.  The  expenditures  had  been  steadily  increasing,  as 
follows:  1920,  $59,983.71;  1921,  $77,996.87;  1922,  $99,494.32;  1923, 
$108,147.50. 

In  December,  1923,  453  families,  including  nearly  1,000  children, 
were  receiving  assistance.  Supervision  of  these  was  divided  between 
the  two  family  visitors,  each  of  whom  supervised  about  225  families. 
The  investigator  made  all  the  investigations  of  applications  for 
}i,id— between  25  and  35  a  month — out  of  which  an  average  of  10  to 
18  were  given  assistance.  The  visitors  and  the  investigator,  did 
most  of  their  own  typing. 

PROCEDURE   IN  MAKING   ALLOWANCES 

Application  was  made  by  the  mothers  in  person  at  the  office  of  the 
mothers'  pension  department  in  the  juvenile-court  building.  The 
application  was  taken  by  the  commissioner  and  the  mother  signed 
a  petition  under  oath.  The  petition  included  the  following:  Name, 
age,  place  of  birth,  address,  former  addresses,  and  length  of  residence 
in  State  and  county  of  the  man  and  woman ;  whether  they  were  citi- 
zens and  whether  the  father  had  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
or  Navy;  facts  regarding  organizations,  societies,  churches,  and 
Sunday  schools  to  which  the  parents  or  children  belonged;  facts 
regarding  property,  savings,  income,  previous  support,  rent,  debts, 
and  relief  from  other  sources;  facts  regarding  the  father's  death, 
commitment,  desertion,  or  divorce;  facts  regarding  employment, 
wages,  insurance,  and  boarders;  names,  places  of  birth,  ages,  school 
grades,  and  health  of  children;  employment  and  wages  of  working 
children;  names  and  addresses  of  relatives  and  of  five  references. 

Investigations  were  made  by  the  investigator  in  the  order  in  which 
the  applications  were  received.  The  first  step  was  consultation  of 
the  social-service  exchange  and  communication  with  agencies  that  had 
known  the  family.  Verifications  were  made  of  the  marriage  of  the 
parents;  the  death,  desertion,  or  commitment  of  the  father  or  the 
divorce  of  the  parents ;  residence ;  dates  of  birth  of  the  children ; 
insurance,  property,  savings;  and  all  legal  data.  A  visit  was  always 
made  at  the  home.  The  schools  attended  by  the  children  were  visited, 
also  the  family  physician  or  lawyer,  and  at  least  three  of  the  refer- 
ences whose  names  were  furnished  by  the  mother.  Relatives,  minis- 
ters, and  employers  were  not  visited  as  a  matter  of  routine,  unlese: 
there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  mother's  statement. 
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A  summary  of  the  investigation  and  the  important  facts  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  judge  at  a  private  hearing.  One  day  a  month  was 
devoted  to  these  hearings,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  conferences 
between  the  judge  and  the  mothers'  aid  staff.  The  mothers  were  not 
obliged  to  attend  unless  there  was  some  matter  of  special  importance 
in  regard  to  which  the  judge  desired  a  personal  interview. 

DETERMINATION   OF  ALLOWANCES 

No  standard  budget  was  used.  The  judge  determined  the  amount 
of  the  grant  on  the  basis  of  the  mother's  statement  of  all  income, 
debts,  and  rent.  The  average  grant  per  family  was  $20  a  month; 
the  highest  grant  was  $40  a  month,  the  lowest,  $7.50.  Payment  was 
made  by  check  once  a  month  at  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  where 
the  women  called  for  their  checks. 

The  "  spirit  fund  "  (consisting  of  cash  donations  from  friends  of 
the  court,  amounting  to  $200  to  $300  a  year)  was  used  for  emergencies 
such  as  tiding  a  family  over  an  illness,  extras  such  as  a  dentist's  bill, 
providing  special  shoes,  or  repairing  a  phonograph  for  a  famil}'^ 
in  the  country.  The  1922  report  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
fund  was  used  for  groceries,  clothing,  and  fuel. 

Every  mutlier  at  some  time  kept  an  expense  account  for  a  period 
of  at  least  a  month ;  if  she  was  a  poor  manager  she  might  be  required 
to  keep  it  regularly.  About  100  mothers  were  keeping  such  accounts 
at  any  one  time.  The  itemized  accounts  were  written  on  loose  slips 
of  paper  and  the  total  summarized  monthly  on  a  blank  form  under 
the  headings  rent,  food,  light  and  fuel,  clothing,  car  fare,  lunches, 
debts,  installments,  and  insurance.     A  copy  of  such  report  follows: 

Finaiwia  I  state  men  t 


Name: 


RESOURCES 


Property  value, Equity, 

Savings, 

Other  sources, 

Total, 

MONTHLY   INCOME 

Mother's  earnings,  about  $40. 

Roomers, 

Boarders, 

Older  children :  Two  boys  gave  $42. 
Other    sources :    Pension,    $25. 
Total,  $127. 


Date :  Jan.  2,  1920. 

OBLIGATIONS 

Debts,   about  $57.85. 
Installments,  2  firms. 

Premium  on  ins., 

Total, 


NECESSITIES 


Rent.  $28.     Carfare, 

Food,  $50.     Lunches, 

Light  and  fuel,  $1.50  and  $11-$12.50. 
Clothing,   

Total,  $90.50. 


SUPPLEMENTING  OF  MOTHERS'  AID 

The  county  public-welfare  department  gave  emergency  aid,  con- 
sisting of  fuel,  groceries,  rent,  and  shoes,  when  asked  to  do  so.  Its 
workers  made  no  investigation.  During  the  year  before  the  study 
the  department  had  given  assistance  amounting  to  about  $100  to 
20  families  receiving  mothers'  aid.  Four  private  societies  had  given 
emergency  aid  to  a  total  of  22  families. 

Because  of  the  straightened  economic  conditions  in  two  families, 
the  court  was  allowing  them  to  live  at  the  Theodora  Homo,  which 
was  operated  by  the  Volunteers  of  America  and  was  located  on  tlie 
extreme  outskirts  of  the  city.     This  institution  provided  a  home 
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for  families  and  also  cared  for  babies  and  children  while  the  mothers 
worked.  A  mother  and  children  generally  were  given  two  rooms 
for  their  own  use.  One  mothers'  aid  family  which  had  been  at  the 
home  more  than  a  year  had  just  moved  with  the  help  of  the  insti- 
tution to  a  near-by  cottage  on  the  grounds. 

VISITING 

The  visitors  were  able  to  visit  the  families  under  their  super- 
vision about  once  in  six  weeks,  and  the  commissioner  made  occasional 
visits  to  their  homes.  The  mothers  came  frequently  to  the  office  to 
consult  the  visitors  or  the  commissioner.  The  relation  of  the  judge, 
the  commissioner,  and  the  visitors  to  the  families  was  exceedingl}'^ 
friendly.  Occasionally  the  judge  visited  the  homes  in  which  the 
father  was  incapacitated. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

General  procedure. 

The  court  had  formerly  required  all  mothers,  before  aid  was  given, 
to  have  a  phj^sical  examination  made  (including  a  blood  test)  at  the 
City  Hospital  dispensary.  This  practice  had  been  discontinued,  how- 
ever, as  satisfactory  results  had  not  been  obtained.  At  the  time 
of  the  study  no  physical  examinations  were  required  of  the  mothers 
or  the  children  at  any  time,  unless  there  was  obvious  need  or  unless 
there  was  a  question  of  the  mother's  ability  to  work.  In  Seattle 
the  mothers  and  children  were  sent  for  examination,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment — if  this  could  be  supplied  through  the  clinic — to  the 
City  Hospital  dispensary,  which  was  operated  by  the  board  of 
health.  A  steering  blank  was  used,  which  Avas  returned  with  the 
report  of  the  examination  in  writing.  A  copy  of  such  a  report  is 
as  follows: 

CITY    HOSPITAL    DISPEN8ABY 

Diagnosis  for  mothers'  pension  department,  juvenile  court: 

Date: 

Name : 

Address : 

Prev.  diag. : 

Made  by ,  M.  D. 

Dept. : 

Race:   S.  M.   W.     Sep. 

Age,   Ht.,   Wt.    

Final  diag.,   

Confirmed  by M.  D. 

History :  

Transferred  or  referred,   

Taken  by 

Date: 

There  was  no  hospital  nor  medical  social  service  in  the  city. 
All  follow-up  work  except  that  resulting  from  the  school  health 
work  was  done  by  the  mothers'  aid  visitors.  Whenever  it  seemed 
necessary  the  visitors  conferred  directly  with  the  examining  physi- 
cians.    In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  City  Hospital  dispensary 
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the  court  secured  much  free  service  from  private  physicians  and 
specialists. 

Hospital  care  was  provided  by  the  City  Hospital,  the  King  County 
Hospital,  and  the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  occasionally 
a  free  bed  in  a  private  hospital  was  available. 

In  Seattle  the  Junior  Red  Cross  clinic  served  all  children  in  the 
public  schools  whose  parents  could  not  afford  necessary  medical  care, 
and  it  did  both  diagnostic  and  corrective  work.  Though  intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  it  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
social  agencies,  which  used  it  freely. 

Physicians  employed  by  the  city  or  county  could  be  called  upon  by 
mothers'  aid  families  in  cases  of  acute  illness  anywhere  in  the  county, 
but  they  were  rarely  used  except  in  emergency. 

The  families  outside  Seattle  were  under  the  care  of  private  physi- 
cians and  the  county  health  department.  When  the  families  were 
under  the  care  of  private  physicians  the  mothers'  aid  visitors  con- 
sulted with  them  in  regard  to  the  family,  and  if  there  were  no  work- 
ing children  the  physicians  frequently  gave  their  services.  Often  the 
investigator  or  the  visitor  was  able  to  have  a  doctor's  bill  canceled. 
However,  if  older  children  could  do  so,  they  were  encouraged  to  pay 
a  small  fee.  The  services  of  a  specialist  in  the  city  were  some- 
times secured  for  a  country  family  when  the  case  required  expert  care. 

It  was  seldom  necessary  to  threaten  withdrawal  of  the  grant  in  order 
to  persuade  mothers  to  have  necessary  treatment  given.  Instruction 
in  food  values  and  health  habits  was  often  given  incidentally  in 
the  course  of  the  visit  by  the  workers.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
give  a  continuous  or  complete  record  of  the  health  history  of  each 
individual  in  the  family. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Tuberculosis. — It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  have  all  contact 
cases  examined;  adequate  sanatorium  care  was  insisted  upon  for 
active  cases.  The  city  department  of  health  maintained  a  tuber- 
culosis clinic,  and  the  Firland  Sanatorium  took  care  of  both  city 
and  county  patients.  Children  with  incipient  tuberculosis  or  with 
a  family  history  of  tuberculosis  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
tuberculosis  clinic  and  the  nurses  kept  in  touch  with  them.  Two 
tuberculosis  nurses  employed  by  the  county  department  of  health 
had  charge  of  the  home  visiting  in  the  county  outside  Seattle. 

Venereal  disease. — The  city  department  of  health  conducted  vene- 
real clinics.  Wassermann  tests  were  made  for  all  mothers  and  chil- 
dren if  there  was  reason  to  suspect  venereal  disease. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affect ians.- — The  Children's  Orthopedic 
Hospital  treated  orthopedic,  cardiac,  and  other  pediatric  cases.  It 
conducted  orthopedic  clinics  and  often  provided  braces,  shoes,  and 
special  apparatus.  Braces  were  purchased  through  the  previously 
mentioned  spirit  fund.  The  visitors  arranged  for  treatment  for  all 
children  that  needed  it. 

Eye.,  eai\  nose.,  and  throat  affections. — Children's  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  work  was  done  at  the  Red  Cross  clinics  and  the  Children's 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  free  of  charge  by  specialists.  Adults'  cases 
were  treated  at  the  City  Hospital  clinics. 
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Medical  welfare  work  for  infants  ami  preschool  children. — The 
child-welfare  division  of  the  city  department  of  health  conducted 
eiirht  district  child-health  centers.  Two  of  these  were  at  the  central 
office  of  the  department.  A  nurse  was  assigned  to  each  center  and 
did  the  follow-up  work  in  the  district.  Mothers  were  encouraged 
to  bring  their  children  under  6  years  of  age  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  the  nurse  visited  at  least  once  the  home  of  every  child  who  had 
visited  a  center.  It  was  estimated  that  a  third  of  the  mothers  receiv- 
ing aid  lived  near  enough  to  a  center  to  walk  to  it  and  that  the 
majority  of  them  would  not  need  to  change  cars.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  centers,  but  no  special  stress  was  laid  upon 
their  doing  so,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  majority  of  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  family  income  by  Avorking  for  wages  outside  or  within 
their  own  homes.  There  were  no  child-health  centers  in  the  county 
outside  Seattle. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  conducted  three  prenatal  clinics 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Red  Cross. 

School  medical  inspection. — The  school  children  in  Seattle  were 
inspected  once  a  year  by  the  school  nurses.  This  inspection  included 
height  and  weight  measurements  and  a  dental  survey.  There  were 
12  nurses,  and  each  nurse  supervised  4,000  children,  visiting  the 
schools  in  her  district  at  least  once  a  week.  The  nurses  took  children 
to  the  Red  Gross  clinic  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects.  In  the 
schools  outside  Seattle  there  were  no  school  nurses,  but  examina- 
tions of  some  children  Avere  made  by  physicians. 

The  school  physical  inspection  reports  were  not  followed  up 
regularly  by  the  mothers'  aid  visitors.  School  reports  were  sent  to 
the  ])arents  about  twice  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  a  report  of  the 
child's  school  record  was  sent  to  the  court  on  a  special  blank  fur- 
nished by  the  mothers'  pension  department.  This  report  blank  did 
not  request  a  health  report,  but  if  there  were  special  health  needs 
the  teacher  often  mentioned  them.  The  visitor  examined  the  school 
report  or  consulted  the  teacher  in  regard  to  a  child's  health  if  there 
appeared  to  be  special  need.  Each  visitor  made  a  practice  of  calling 
on  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  the  country  districts  where  children 
from  mothers'  aid  families  were  enrolled  Avhenever  she  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  slie  discussed  with  them  any  school  problems,  in- 
cluding the  child's  health. 

Malnutrition. — No  nutrition  classes  were  conducted  by  the  school 
department,  but  the  antituberculosis  league  maintained  seven  centers 
for  undernourished  children  in  Seattle  and  five  in  the  county  outside 
Seattle.  These  centers  Avere  conducted  for  the  children  whom  the 
school  luirses  had  examined  and  found  to  be  10  per  cent  underweight. 
All  the  children  were  giA-en  a  thorough  examination  by  a  pediati'ician 
and  Avere  Aveighed  and  measured  eacli  week.  The  mothers  Avere 
encouraged  to  attend  the  centers,  but  as  feAv  of  them  could  arrange 
to  do  so  the  dietitian  and  her  assistants  gave  indiA^idual  and  group 
instruction  and  demonstrations  in  the  homes  of  the  mothers.  The 
school  department  of  Seattle  operated  50  milk  stations  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  children  were  encouraged  to  buy  milk  regularly. 
It  was  furnished  free  if  they  were  not  able  to  pay  for  it.  In  the 
country  the  league  encouraged  the  school-teachers  t?  conduct  nutri- 
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tion  classes  under  its  supervision.    The  league  also  furnished  speakers 
to  n;ive  health  talks  illustrated  with  slides. 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  14  children  receiving  mothers'  aid  attended 
a  summer  camp  for  undernourished  children;  a  smaller  number 
were  at  the  camp  in  1923.  The  court  referred  few  children  to  the 
nutrition  classes,  nor  was  there  close  and  regular  follow-up  of  the 
children  b}'  the  mothers'  aid  visitors.  If  extra  diet  was  needed  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  was  often  asked  to  provide  it. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

The  child-study  laboratory  or  clinic  of  the  public  schools  gave 
psychological  examinations  to  school  children  referred  to  it  by 
principals,  teachers,  and  other  school  officials,  the  juvenile  court, 
and  other  social  agencies.  Its  staff  included  a  psychologist  and 
three  assistants  and  had  the  part-time  services  of  two  nurses  and  a 
physician.  All  first-grade  pupils  were  given  a  group  test,  all  the 
pupils  were  given  another  test  at  least  once  during  their  years  in 
school,  and  individual  tests  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  assigning 
children  to  special  classes,  making  other  classroom  adjustment,  recom- 
mending double  promotion,  and  determining  whether  a  child  might 
be  allowed  to  go  to  work  because  he  could  make  no  further  progress 
in  school.  Children  suspected  to  be  defective  or  psycliopathic  were 
referred  to  this  clinic,  also  children  having  behavior  problems. 
Problem  children  were  put  into  an  observation  class  at  the  clinic  one 
to  seven  daj^s  before  permanent  adjustment  was  made.  Reports  on 
home  conditions  were  obtained  by  a  nurse,  and  phj^sical  examina- 
tions were  given  if  this  seemed  necessary.  All  pupils  in  the  special 
classes  for  defectives  were  retested  each  j^ear. 

The  psychological  clinic  of  the  Bailey  and  Babette  Gatzert  Founda- 
tion, conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
gave  examinations  to  a  number  of  ohildren,  especially  those  referred 
to  it  because  of  physical  or  nervous  disorders.  Some  psychiatric 
work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  mental  and  physical  measure- 
ments. No  social  worker  was  employed,  the  case  work  being  done 
largely  by  students.  The  court  used  this  clinic  for  the  examination 
of  patients  who  were  likely  to  require  long-continued  observation. 

There  was  no  psychopathic  hospital  or  ward  in  the  county  for  the 
observation  of  psychopathic  cases.  The  court  frequently  consulted 
private  psychiatrists,  who  gave  their  services. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

The  mothers'  aid  workers  did  not  ask  for  psychological  examina- 
tions of  children  who  were  retarded,  as  the  child-study  laboratory 
of  the  public  schools  handled  this  problem.  The  children  in  a  family 
having  a  history  of  mental  defect  or  disease  were  not  examined  as 
a  matter  of  routine  unless  there  were  symptoms  of  mental  trouble. 
If  there  was  obvious  or  suspected  mental  defect  a  psychological 
examination  was  arranged  for  at  the  child-study  laboratory  or  at  the 
psychological  clinic  of  the  Bailey  and  Babette  Gatzert  Foundation, 
and  application  was  made  if  necessary  for  admission  to  the  State 
custodial  school  at  Medical  Lake.  Any  patient  presenting  a  jisycho- 
pathic  difficulty  was  taken  to  a  private  psychiatrist.    The  staff  visitors 
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attempted  to  solve  any  behavior  problem  through  conferring;  with 
the  child  and  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  the  underlying  factors 
of  the  misbehavior.  Sometimes  the  child  was  brought  to  court  and 
a  conference  arranged  with  the  judge;  and  if  the  occasion  seemed 
serious  enough  to  warrant  it  he  was  sent  to  the  parental  school  main- 
tained by  the  board  of  education.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  worker 
or  the  commissioner,  a  psychiatric  examination  was  desirable  the 
child  was  taken  to  a  psychiatrist.  All  follow-up  w^ork  was  done  by  the 
mothers'  aid  workers. 

HOUSING 

In  general  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  occupied  comfortable 
bungalow  cottages  in  good  neighborhoods  with  an  abundance  of 
sunshine  and  air  and  ample  play  and  garden  space.  The  judge  had 
ruled  that  families  must  live  a  reasonable  distance  away  from  the 
down-town  district,  beyond  the  railroad,  cheap  rooming  house, 
factory,  and  water-front  section.  A  family  was  told  to  move  if  the 
neighborhood  was  morally  unde^sirable  or  if  the  house  was  in  bad 
repair  or  insanitary;  sometimes  also  if  a  mother  had  had  neighbor- 
hood difficulties,  if  it  was  thought  best  for  the  mother  to  live  among 
people  of  her  own  nationality,  or  if  a  change  of  schools  was  desirable 
for  the  children. 

The  court  saw  to  it  that  flower  and  garden  seeds  were  available. 
A  number  of  families  lived  in  attractive  little  bungalows  among 
the  young  firs  and  .sj^ruces  in  the  uncleared  or  partly  cleared  woods 
across  Lake  Washington  where  the  natural  landscape  was  of  great 
beauty.  A  mother  and  three  children  generally  occupied  not  less 
than  four  rooms.  There  was  always  a  living  room,  which  was 
sometimes  used  also  as  a  sleeping  room  with  a  folding  bed  or  couch, 
but  this  was  not  often  necessary.  There  were  always  separate  sleep- 
ing rooms  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  Nearly  all  houses  had 
electricity  and  running  water;  in  the  city  all  houses  were  required 
to  have  sanitary  toilets.  Few  households  used  gas;  wood  or  coal 
was  used  for  cooking;  and  there  was  no  need  of  ice. 

Rents  were  seldom  more  than  $20  a  month.  A  few  mothers  paid 
from  $25  to  $50,  but  these  sublet  or  rented  rooms.  Half  the  women 
owned  or  partly  owned  their  own  homes.  Much  resourcefulness  and 
thought  had  been  expended  in  helping  mothers  to  build  or  buy 
cottages,  real  homes  to  live  in.  For  example,  the  mothers'  aid  worker 
had  succeeded  in  having  a  carpenters'  union  send  its  members  to 
finish  out  of  working  hours  a  partly  built  house  for  one  family. 
The  worker,  too,  had  been  able  to  have  the  lumber  donated,  and 
herself  had  cooked  20  dinners  for  the  men  while  at  work.  For 
a  family  of  eight,  who  had  been  moved  by  the  Theodora  Home  to 
a  large  seven-room  house* on  the  grounds  of  this  home  in  the  open 
country,  the  worker  had  solicited  wall  paper  for  five  room.s,  a  gallon 
of  ivory  enamel,  a  gallon  of  white  paint,  and  20  ]:)ounds  of  calci- 
mine. The  mother  and  children  did  the  renovating  and  the  Volun- 
teers of  America  the  much-needed  repair  work. 

Mrs.  O.  came  to  Washington  from  England  by  way  of  Canada.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  insane,  she  was  left  with  four  children 
to  provide  for.  She  had  $42.^,  which  she  said  she  would  like  to  put  into  a 
home.  The  judge  persuaded  a  woman  who  owned  some  ju-operty  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  to  donate  50  square  feet  of  ground  on  whicli  Mrs.  O.  could 
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build  a  five-room  cottage ;  a  lumber  company  f uruished  lumber  and  a  hard- 
ware store  gave  locks,  screws,  and  all  necessary  hardware.  The  paper  and 
paint  also  were  donated.  The  building  was  erected  by  neighbors  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Two  years  later  the  judge  prevailed  upon  a  liberal-minded  friend  to 
install  a  bathroom. 

The  house  was  colorful  with  plants  and  flowers  and  was  well  kept.  In 
the  summer  Mrs.  O.  had  cultivated  a  garden  for  which  she  had  won  a  neigh- 
borhood prize.  She  was  thrifty  and  she  always  had  .something  for  a  neighbor 
needier  than  herself;  she  mentioned  mending  and  washing  clothing  that  her 
ehildi'en  had  outgrown  for  a  family  a  few  doors  down  the  street.  Her  only 
extravagance  had  been  the  enlarging  to  photograph  size  of  an  old  daguerreotype 
of  her  husband  to  keep  on  the  parlor  table  so  that  the  children  might  not 
forget  "  that  their  father  was  as  good  as  he  looked." 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

The  most  important  contact  with  the  schools  was  by  means  of 
personal  visits,  particularly  in  the  country  where  the  workers  con- 
sulted the  principals  and  teachers  on  their  regular  bimonthly  rounds. 
The  school  reports  sent  to  the  parents  were  not  consulted,  but  special 
reports  on  a  form  provided  by  the  court  were  mailed  by  the  teachers 
to  the  mothers'  pension  department  once  or  twice  a  year.  A  copy  of 
such  a  report  is  as  follows : 

SCHOOL    RECORD 

Date:    

To  the  Mothers"   Pension   Department, 

Juvenile   Court,  200  Broadway,   Seattle,   Wash. 

Name  of  child:  Address: 

Name  of  school:  Grade: Age: 

The  records  of  this  school  for  the  period  of show  the 

following : 

Attendance :  No.  of  times  tardy, No.  of  days  absent,  

Scholarship:  Excellent, ;  good, ;  pooi-, 

Deficient  branches : 

Conduct, Parental  care, 

(Signed)  

Princwal. 

Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  physically  handicapped  child. — In  the  Seattle  schools  there 
were  three  classes  for  blind  children  or  those  having  defective  vision, 
six  classes  for  deaf  and  semideaf  children,  and  three  classes  for 
children  having  speech  defects.  Three  teachers  (one  giving  half 
time  only)  gave  instruction  to  children  individually  in  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. 

The  vwntaUy  handicapped  child. — There  were  four  special  classes 
of  primary  grade  and  four  special-class  centers  or  school,s  (each 
occupying  an  entire  building)  for  children  of  various  ages  with 
intelligence  quotients  of  50  to  70.  Eight  children  in  families  receiv- 
ing mothers'  aid  were  attending  special  classes. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  court  in  the  ambitious  boy  or  girl 
who  was  eager  to  continue  education.    No  scholarships  were  available 
except  those  provided  by  Jewish  organizations  for  Jewish  children. 
94535°— 28 10 
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Two  Jewish  children  were  receiving  scholarships  of  $20  a  month 
each  to  enable  them  to  go  through  high  school.  Aside  from  the  aca- 
demic high-school  work  27  children  were  receiving  special  training. 
Eight  were  attending  college  or  normal  school,  10  were  in  business 
school,  and  4  were  in  an  electrical  school ;  4  were  learning  banking, 
and  1  was  studying  pharmacy. 

The  .following  case  histories  illustrate  the  educational  advantages 
that  the  court  aided  promising  boys  and  girls  to  obtain : 

Laura  had  had  one  year  in  the  high-school  art  course ;  as  she  was  com- 
pelled by  family  need  to  go  to  work,  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  secured  a  posi- 
tion for  her  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  introduced  lier  to  a  commercial 
artist.  She  did  tinting  very  well  and  the  artist  gave  her  some  of  his  overflow 
work,  such  as  coloring  cards  and  pictures,  at  which  slie  was  very  successful. 
She  got  a  position  later  in  the  art  section  of  a  department  store  and  attended 
art  school  at  night.  Her  work  was  frequently  exhibited  in  art  shops  and 
music  stores.  Finally  the  visitor  learned  that  Laura  had  a  well-to-do  uncle 
in  another  State,  and  he  was  written  to  and  told  of  Laura's  ambition  to  go 
to  art  school.  He  became  interested  in  liis  bright  young  niece  and  promised 
to  send  her  in  the  fall  for  a  two  or  three  year  course  at  an  art  school. 


Agnes  B.,  the  oldest  daughter  in  a  family  receiving  aid,  had  worked  her 
way  through  normal  school.  During  the  entix'e  last  year  of  her  course  her 
mother  sent  her  but  $3.45.  At  the  time  of  the  study  she  had  been  teaching 
four  years  and  was  earning  $135  a  month.  She  had  put  her  younger  sister 
through  business  college  and  provided  so  wel]  for  the  home  that  her  mother 
could  stop  work.  She  was  attending  the  university  summer  school  and 
expected  to  get  her  degree. 


Irene,  the  oldest  daughter  of  a  crippled  mother,  graduated  from  a  city 
high  school  and  was  salutatorian  in  a  class  of  350  students.  She  iiaid  her 
expenses  by  working  afternoons  and  Saturdays  during  the  entire  four  years. 
Her  ambition  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  She  had  learned  stenography  and  had 
worked  for  a  year,  but  she  was  planning  to  enter  a  law  school  and  work 
half  time  in  the  office  of  a  prominent  lawyer. 

SCHOOLING  AND  WORK  OF  CHILDREN   14  AND   15  YEARS  OLD 

The  child-labor,  compulsory-education,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

All  children  not  high-school  graduates  were  required  to  attend 
school  up  to  the  age  of  18  years,  with  the  following  exceptions:  A 
child  14  years  old  who  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  could  not  profitably 
pursue  regular  school  work  might  obtain  an  employment  certificate, 
provided  the  need  of  the  family  or  the  welfare  of  the  child  required 
it;  and  a  child  15  years  old  might  obtain  an  employment  certificate, 
regardless  of  school-grade  attainment,  if  the  need  of  the  family  or 
the  welfare  of  the  child  required  it.  All  children  under  IS  years 
of  age  were  required  to  obtain  employment  certificates  and  to  attend 
part-time  school  four  liours  a  week  unless  excused  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  which  permitted  exemption  to  high-school 
graduates,  to  children  who  could  not  profitably  pursue  further  study, 
and  to  those  for  whom  attendance  would  be  injurious  to  health.^  The 
mothers'  aid  law  permitted  allowances  to  be  granted  to  children  under 
15  years  of  age. 

»Wash.,  act  of  Mar.  18,  1919,  ch.  151,  Laws  of  1919,  p.  420.  (Remington's  Comp. 
Stat.  1922,  sees.  4907-4909,  4912,  pp.  764-765.) 
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Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

Althou<i;h  aid  could  not  be  granted  to  children  who  had  passed  their 
fifteenth  birthday,  the  court  allowed  aid  for  the  yoiinjjer  children  in 
a  family  in  order  that  an  ambitious  boy  or  j^irl  might  continue  in 
school,  if  this  enabled  the  family  to  get  along  without  the  wages  the 
children  15  years  old  could  have  earned.  The  mothers'  pension  de- 
partment also  found  for  a  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls 
homes  in  which  they  earned  their  board  and  were  permitted  to  go  to 
school.  This  practice,  of  course,  required  careful  supervision  to 
guard  against  any  exploitation  of  the  children  and  to  insure  good 
moral  surroundings.  As  the  high  school  was  on  the  two-session  basis, 
it  was  possible  for  pupils  to  go  to  school  half  time  and  work  half 
time. 

There  Avere  154  children  (78  boys  and  76  girls)  14  and  15  years 
old  in  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid ;  108  were  14  years  old  and 
46  were  15  years  old.  Of  these  154  children  144  (69  boys  and  75 
girls)  were  attending  school,  8  were  working,  and  2  were  neither 
in  school  nor  at  work. 

Children,  in  school. — Among  the  144  children  14  and  15  years  old 
attending  school  were  74  who  were  eligible  for  emplovment  certifi- 
cates so  far  as  educational  requirements  were  concerned.* 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  of  age  attending 
school  and  the  grade  or  type  of  school  attended  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Number  of  children  1',  and  15  years  old  who  were  attending  school  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  by  grade  and  type  of  school;  King  County,  Wash. 


Children  14  and  15  years  old  attending  school 

Grade  or  type  of  school 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

14  years 

15  years 

Total 

14  years 

15 

years 

Total                - 

144 

69 

55 

14 

75 

52 

23 

Elementary  school: 

Sixth  grade 

1 
15 
59 

43 
16 

2 
8 

1 

7 
29 

24 
11 
1 

2 

1 

7 
24 

17 
2 

"l 

Seventh  grade.. - 

8 
30 

19 

5 

1 
(> 

7 
26 

16 
2 
-. 

1 
4 

3 
3 
1 

Eighth  grade.-  

5 

7 
9 
1 

1 

High  school: 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Twenty-four  of  these  144  children  were  working  outside  school 
hours,  earning  from  $2  or  $3  for  work  on  Saturday  only  to  $5  to  $12 
a  week  for  work  on  both  week  days  and  Saturdays.  Five  were  deliv- 
ering newspapers,  4  were  delivery  or  messenger  boys,  3  were  clerking 
in  stores  3  were  doing  housework,  and  2  were  doing  janitor  work. 
One  child  was  engaged  in  each  of  the  following:  Newspaper  work, 
electrical  work  on  school  plant,  milking  cows  and  serving  on  milk 


*  This  number  was  95  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  mothers'  aid  families  who  had 
fulfilled  the  school-grade  rcQuirement  for  going  to  work   (78). 
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route,  iisherinf?  in  theater,  and  doing  odd  jobs.  The  kind  of  work 
was  not  reported  for  two  children. 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  working  children. — Three  of  the  8 
children  14  and  15  years  old  who  were  working  were  messenger 
boys,  1  boy  and  1  girl  were  working  in  stores,  1  boy  was  working  in 
a  garage,  i  on  a  milk  route,  and  1  in  a  factory.  Six  of  the  eight  were 
attending  vocational  school  part  time,  and  one  was  taking  a  business 
course  at  night  school  and  intended  to  return  to  school  the  following 
year. 

Three  boys  were  earning  $43  a  month,  1  was  earning  $56,  1  was 
earning  $57,  and  2  boys  were  earning  $G5.  The  earnings  of  one  boy 
were  not  reported.  The  boy  who  was  earning  $50  and  a  boy  w^ho  was 
earning  $65  were  contributing  their  entire  earnings,  and  a  boy  who 
was  earning  $43  was  contributing  $22  to  the  family  support.  No 
information  was  obtained  as  to  the  contriljution  of  the  remaining 
four  boys.  The  one  girl  who  was  working  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  family,  but  the  amount  was  not  reported. 

Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Two  boys  15  years  of  age  were  neither  attending  school  nor  w^ork- 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  study.  One  was  ill  at  home,  the  other  was  a 
cripple,  who  helped  in  garden  work  at  home. 

EDUCATIONAL   ACTIVITIES   FOR  THE   MOTHERS 

The  mothers  who  did  not  speak  English  were  encouraged  when 
possible  to  attend  an  Americanization  center,  three  of  which  were 
conducted  by  one  of  the  down-town  churches.  The  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  operated  a  housekeeping  center  where  classes 
were  conducted  in  cooking  and  sewing.  The  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  employed  visiting  housekeepers  who  visited  in  the  homes 
of  Jewish  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  whenever  necessary.  Four- 
teen mothers  were  attending  various  classes  in  citizenship,  housekeep- 
ing, and  home  nursing. 

RECREATION 

The  court  made  no  ruling  as  to  the  amount  which  working  chil- 
dren must  turn  over  to  the  mother,  but  it  was  the  expectation  of  the 
court  that  "  a  good  mother  would  get  all  the  money  the  children 
earned  up  to  the  age  of  16  years."  She  was  allowed  to  make  her 
own  arrangement  with  the  children  as  to  spending  money.  Lunches 
were  carried  from  home.  Children  over  16  paid  their  board,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  half  of  their  earnings. 

Twenty  city  playgrounds  provided  recreation  for  young  children, 
and  there  were  community  dance  halls  supervised  by  matrons  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  of  police.  The  schools  conducted  some  special 
activities  with  a  "  mothers'  night,"  "  dads'  night,"  "  open  house,"  and 
"  commimity  sings,"  but  were  not  generally  used  as  social  centers. 
The  parent-teacher  association  was  very  active,  and  membership 
in  it  was  encouraged  by  the  court.  Weekly  or  biweekly  meetings 
were  held  in  nearly  all  tlie  schools.  Two  mothers  receiving  aid  were 
presidents  of  parent-teacher  associations,  and  one  mother  had  organ- 
ized a  group  in  the  school  attended  by  her  children. 
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Children  were  encouraged  to  attend  the  story-tellino:  hour  at  the 
public  library,  and  mothers'  aid  visitors  were  expected  to  see  that 
the  children  had  library  cards.  Attendance  at  church  and  Sunday 
school  and  participation  in  the  social  activities  of  the  church  were 
al,so  encouraged.  One  of  the  down-town  churches  conducted  a 
neighborhood  center  and  had  a  strong  juvenile  department  in  con- 
nection with  its  Sunday  school.  This  furnished  the  children  all 
kinds  of  sports  and  opportunities  to  join  classes  in  wood  carving 
and  cabinetwork,  sewing,  and  cooking  (attendance  at  church  and 
Sunday  school  was  required  of  children,  who  wished  to  participate 
in  the  social  activities).  Two  other  churches  conducted  vacation 
Bible  schools  where  children  were  provided  with  play  space.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
AVomen's  Christian  Association  was  precluded  by  the  cost.  Boys 
and  girls  were  encouraged  to  join  the  ^cout  troops  if  they  could 
afford  it,  but  few  of  them  had  time  or  money  for  these  forms  of 
recreation.  Factories  and  stores  conducted  recreation  camps  for  their 
employees  and  their  families,  who  occupied  small  cottages  and  used 
a  common  meeting  hall.  Thirty  mothers  and  their  children  were 
given  vacations  in  this  way  by  one  company  that  employed  the 
mothers  a,s  elevator  operators  or  janitresses.  The  Lions'  Club  gave 
to  65  girls  14  to  18  years  old  in  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  a 
Aveek's  vacation  at  a  summer  camp,  the  wives  of  the  members  acting 
as  chaperons.  At  Christmas  time  they  gave  to  the  same  group  of 
girls  a  banquet,  theater  party,  and  Chri,stmas  tree.  Children  were 
not  expected  to  attend  motion  pictures  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
Families  were  encouraged  to  own  or  buy  a  cheap  phonograph  or 
piano. 
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MOTHERS'  ALLOW A>^CES  IN  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.* 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Mas.sachusetts  mothers'  aid  law,  applying  to  all  mothers  with 
dependent  children  of  specified  ages,  was  passed  in  1913  and  remained 
unchanged  except  for  an  amendment  in  1922  which  raised  the  age 
limit  to  conform  with  the  compulsory  education  law.^  The  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  mother  must  have  resided  within  the  State  for 
not  less  than  three  years  immediately  prior  to  her  appli- 
cation for  aid.  There  was  no  citizenship  requirement 
nor  legal-settlement  requirement.  The  amount  of  State 
reimbursement  in  a  given  case  depended,  however,  upon 
whether  the  mother  aided  had  a  legal  settlement;  that 
is,  a  claim  for  support  upon  a  particular  city  or  town 
within  the  State.  If  she  had,  the  city  or  town  granting 
the  aid  sent  a  bill  to  the  State  department  of  public  wel- 
fare and  was  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  one-third  the 
amount  granted.  If  she  had  no  settlement,  the  State 
reimbursed  the  city  or  town  for  the  total  amount.  If 
she  had  a  legal  settlement  in  another  town,  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  the  aid  given  might  be  recovered  from 
that  town  and  one-third  from  the  State. 

2.  The  mother  must  be  "  fit  to  bring  up  her  children  " 
and  the  other  members  of  the  household  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  home  must  be  such  "  as  to  make  for 
good  character." 

3.  Aid  must  be  necessary  to  enable  the  mother  to 
"  bring  up  her  children  properly." 

4.  Aid  was  allowed  up  to  the  age  of  14  years  "  or 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  if  and  during  the  time 
when  such  children  are  required  *  *  *  to  attend 
a  public  day  school." 

5.  No  maximum  grant  per  child  was  specified.  The 
law  provided  that  "  the  aid  furnished  shall  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  [the  mothers]  to  bring  up  their  children 
properly  in  their  own  homes." 

^  The  population  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1920  was  121,217.  The  native  white  popu- 
lation was  67,453.  the  foreisn-boru  population  4S,fi89 ;  and  there  were  4.998  negroes. 
The  population  of  foreign  birth  in  the  order  of  numerical  importance  was  as  follows : 
French-Canadian,  natives  of  Atlantic  islands  (including  the  Azores),  English,  and  I'ortu- 
guese.  The  child  population  within  the  legal  age  for  mothers'  allowances  was  33,448. 
(Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  vol.  8,  Population,  pp.  446,  467,  Wash- 
ington, 1922.)  The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns,  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  twist  drills  and  machine  tools,  flne  cut  glassware,  and  lubricating  oils. 

-  Massachusetts,  act  of  June  12.  1913,  ch.  763,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1913,  p.  726  (Gen. 
Laws  1921,  ch.  118,  sees.  1-6.  pp.  1172-1173),  as  aniended  by  act  of  May  2,  1922,  ch.  376, 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  1922,  p.  393.  (This  was  amended  further  by  the  act  of  Apr.  14,  1926, 
ch.  241,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1926,  p.  236,  dealing  with  reimbursement  of  the  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  by  the  State.) 
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The  department  of  public  welfare  had  established  rules  and  poli- 
cies as  follows: 

Aid  might  be  granted  to  widows;  to  women  whose  husbands 
were  totally  incapacitated  by  reason  of  chronic  illness  or  insanity; 
to  w^omen  whose  husbands  were  serving  a  prison  sentence  of  more 
than  one  year;  to  women  who  were  divorced  or  legally  separated 
from  their  husbands  under  certain  conditions;  and  to  women  whose 
husbands  had  deserted,  provided  they  had  been  gone  more  than  a 
year  and  an  application  had  been  made  for  the  issuance  of  a  warrant 
for  nonsupport  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  applicant  was 
not  debarred  from  consideration  if  the  court  refused  to  issue  the 
w^arrant.  Aid  might  not  be  granted  to  a  mother  of  illegitimate 
children  except  with  the  approval  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare. 

Aid  might  not  be  granted  to  a  mother  who  had  savings  or  easily 
liquidated  assets  in  excess  of  $200,  or  equity  in  a  house  in  which 
the  family  resided  in  excess  of  $500,  the  assessed  value  of  which  did 
not  exceed  $2,500.  The  total  assets  of  the  mother,  including  equity 
in  her  home  and  savings,  might  not  exceed  $500.  No  mother  who 
received  aid  was  permitted  to  have  any  men  lodgers  other  than 
her  father  or  brother.  It  was  recommended  that  every  member  of 
the  families  aided  under  the  law  receive  a  medical  examination. 
Aid  was  granted  by  check  (except  as  to  fuel,  shoes,  and  medical 
care,  which  ^t^ere  furnished  by  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor) 
and  the  women  called  for  their  checks  once  a  week  at  the  mothers' 
aid  office. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

The  State  department  of  public  welfare  was  required  to— 

supervise  the  work  doce  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  overseers  of  the  several 
towns  in  respect  to  [mothers'  aid]  families  subject  to  this  chapter;  and  for  this 
purpose  may  make  such  rules  relative  to  notice  as  it  deems  necessary  and  may 
visit  and  inspect  any  or  all  families  so  aided,  and  shall  have  access  to  any 
records  and  other  data  kept  by  the  overseers  or  their  representatives  relating 
to  such  aid ;  and  the  department  shall  include  in  its  annual  report  a  statement 
of  the  work  done  by  its  own  agents  and  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  respect 
to  such  families,  any  of  whose  members  are  without  legal  settlement  in  the 
commonwealth;  and  a  separate  statement  of  the  work  done  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  respect  to  such  families  in  wliich  all  the  members  have  a  legal 
settlement  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  interpreting  the  function  of  the  department  of  public  welfare 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  supervision  of  mothers'  aid  under  the 
section  of  the  law  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  director 
of  the  division  of  aid  and  relief,  which  was  resjDonsible  for  the 
supervision  of  mothers'  aid,  stated :  "  It  has  always  been  the  opinion 
of  the  department  of  public  welfare  that  unless  each  family  was 
investigated  b}'  our  own  agents  we  would  not  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  formulate  proper  policies  for  the  guidance  of  the  over- 
seers and  would  not  be  able  to  act  properly  upon  claims  for  reim- 
bursement." 

The  department  of  public  welfare  formulated  policies  for  the 
guidance  of  the  local  overseers  and  established  forms  for  applica- 
tions, notices,  and  quarterly  statements.  It  also  recommended  as 
a  guide  certain  budget  figures. 

The  State  supervisor  and  the  10  visitors  under  her  supervision 
were  appointed  under  civil-service  rules  and  formed  a  subdivision 
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of  mothers'  aid  in  the  division  of  aid  and  relief  of  the  department 
of  public  welfare.  The  State  mothers'  aid  visitors  investigated  all 
families  in  whose  behalf  the  local  overseers  sent  notices  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  requesting  State  reimbursement.  No  reim- 
bursements were  made  for  an}?^  part  of  the  administrative  expense. 
The  State  agents  visited  all  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  at  least 
once  in  six  months  and  reported  any  conditions  needing  attention 
to  the  State  supervisor  who  on  the  basis  of  these  reports  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  overseers.  The  contacts  between  the  State  agents 
and  the  overseers  offered  many  opportunities  for  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

One  of  the  State  workers  spent  one  day  each  week  in  New  Bedford, 
She  was  in  close  touch  with  the  overseer's  office  and  made  many 
constructive  recommendations,  especially  in  regard  to  medical  care. 
The  records  showed  that  increases  in  aid  were  not  infrequently 
recommended  and  that  the  overseers  generally  complied  but  often 
did  not  increase  the  grant  to  the  total  recommended.  The  visits 
which  the  State  mothers'  aid  visitor  made  to  families  receiving 
aid  were  independent  of  those  made  by  the  local  mothers'  aid  visitor, 
though  sometimes  they  visited  togetfier. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCY  AND  STAFF 

The  law  gave  the  administration  of  mothers'  aid  to  the  town  or 
city  boards  of  public  welfare  (the  department  administering  out- 
door relief),^  In  New  Bedford  the  board  of  public  welfare  consisted 
of  two  men  and  one  woman  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  pe^riod  of 
three  years,  one  vacancy  occurring  each  year.  Their  appointments 
were  confirmed  by  the  city  council,  and  either  the  maj'or  or  the  city 
council  could  remove  them  at  any  time.  Each  member  received  $500  a 
year.  This  board  employed  a  paid  executive  secretary,  who  might 
or  might  not  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  who  administered  both 
mothers'  aid  and  outdoor  relief. 

One  visitor  investigated  applications  and  supervised  families  re- 
ceiving mothers'  aid.  She  worked  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  board,  which  at  its  regular  weekly  meeting  discussed  mothers' 
aid  families  and  determined  upon  the  grants.  This  worker  was 
appointed  by  the  board  of  public  welfare  under  civil-service  regula- 
tions. She  had  had  practical  experience  in  home  making  and  had 
established  friendly  contacts  with  the  mothers  and  children  under 
her  care. 

APPROPRIATION  AND  VOLUME  OF  WORK 

The  expenditures  for  mothers'  aid  were  $68,673.38  in  1922  and 
$69,014.99  in  1923.  The  grants  averaged  $10  to  $15  a  week.  The 
average  grant  in  money  during  1922  was  $43  per  month.  The  small- 
est weekly  grant  was  $4,  the  largest  was  $20.  Fuel  (about  one-half 
ton  a  month),  shoes,  medical  attendance  (at  home  or  in  the  hospital) 
and  medicine,  and  some  merchandise  were  provided  in  addition.  In 
March,  1924,  96  families,  including  377  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  where  receiving  allowances.     The  one  mothers'  aid  worker  was 

*  Formerly  called  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  change  of  name  was  authorized  bv  act  of 
Feb.  20,  1923,  ch.  26,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1923,  p.  12. 
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responsible  for  investigating  and  supervising  all  the  families  receiv- 
ing allowances,  and  she  also  saw  the  mothers  each  week  when  they 
called  for  their  checks.     She  did  her  own  typewriting. 

PROCEDURE   IN  MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

The  mothers  applied  in  person  at  the  mothers'  aid  ofRce  and  the 
visitor  filled  out  at  the  mother's  dictation  an  application  blank, 
which  she  signed.  The  following  information  was  called  for:  The 
names,  addresses,  and  places  and  dates  of  birth  of  mother,  father, 
and  children;  the  place  and  date  of  marriage,  and  name  of  person 
by  whom  the  parents  were  married;  the  date  of  the  father's  death, 
commitment,  or  desertion,  or  of  the  decree  of  divorce  or  separation; 
the  school  and  grade  of  children  in  school,  and  the  wages  and  places 
of  employment  of  working  children ;  the  names  and  addresses  of  rela- 
tives and  their  ability  to  aid;  the  length  of  residence  in  Massachu- 
setts and  places  of  residence ;  facts  as  to  savings,  property,  insurance, 
income,  debts,  and  installments ;  health ;  the  families'  religious  prefer- 
ence and  the  church  attended;  a  weekly  estimate  of  the  family  ex- 
penses and  income. 

The  investigation  by  the  New  Bedford  mothers'  aid  worker  in- 
cluded a  verification  of  legal  data  and  an  especially  careful  inquiry 
as  to  settlement.  A  visit  was  always  made  at  the  home  and  the 
amounts  of  the  mother's  and  children's  wages  were  verified.  The 
mother  and  the  children  were  examined  by  one  of  the  physicians 
employed  by  the  board  of  public  welfare. 

USE  OF  A  STANDARD  BUDGET 

The  State  department  of  public  welfare  recommended  as  a  guide 
certain  budget  figures  which  had  been  prepared  very  carefully  by 
the  mothers'  aid  department  in  consultation  with  dietetic  experts. 
Budget  systems  already  in  use  elscAvhere,  the  reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts special  commissioner  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  dietitians  and  hospital  social  workers  were  used  in 
preparing  this  budget,  which  was  as  follows: 

[Budget  is  figured  on  a  weekly  basis] 

I,  Food: 

Mother    (according  to  amount  of  work) $2.  45-$2.  80 

Older  boys   (over  14  years) 3.30 

Older  girls   (over  12  years) 2.75 

Children,  both  sexes,  6  to  12  years 2.00 

Children,  both  sexes,  under  6  years 1.  55 

Note. — Food  for  incapacitated  father  at  home__ 2.  45 

Food  for  mother's  adult  brother   (if  a  boarder  in  her 

home) 3.40 

Food  for  adult  woman  boarder 2.  75 

Food  for  elderly  parent 2.  20 

II.  Clothing: 

Mother  (according  to  whether  she  works  out  or  stays  at 

home) 1.10-  2.00 

Children  over  16  years 2.  00 

Children  12  to  16  years 1.  25 

Children  6  to  12  years .  85 

Children  under  6  years .  60 

Note. — Clothing  for  elderly  parent 1. 10 

Clothing  for  incapacitated  father 1. 10 
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III.  Fuel  and  light: 

Summer  months $1- 10 

Spring   months — 2.  50 

Fall  months 2.  50 

Winter   months 3.90 

Note. — Average  for  whole  year 2.  50 

IV.  Rent :   As  charged. 
v.  Sundries : 

Allow  for  the  first  3  members each-  .  40 

Allow  for  all  other  members do__  .  20 

Note.— Food  costs  equal  43  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  if  sundries  are  included 
in  the  total,  or  4G  per  cent  if  sundries  are  not  included  in  the  total. 

The  board  of  public  welfare  of  New  Bedford,  however,  did  not 
base  it,s  grants  upon  a  budget  estimate  of  household  expenses,*  and 
the  mothers  were  not  required  to  keep  household-expense  accounts. 
The  board  kept  at  its  offices  a  supply  of  shoes,  and  it  occasionally 
furnished  such  merchandise  as  sheet,s,  towels,  or  bedding.  Milk  was 
furnished  to  families  in  which  the  children  were  delicate.  Few 
mothers  receiving  aid  did  work  outside  their  homes;  about  one-half 
earned  a  little  through  laundry  work  in  their  own  homes;  a  few  did 
day's  work.    No  children  were  in  day  nurseries. 

As  the  mothers'  aid  law  permitted  adequate  relief,  the  private 
agencie,s  as  a  rule  did  not  give  supplementary  aid,  although  they 
occasionally  furnished  milk  for  a  delicate  child. 

VISITING 

The  mothers'  aid  law  required  that  the  board  or  its  duly  appointed 
agent  should  visit  each  mother  and  her  dei^endent  children  in  her 
own  home  at  least  once  in  three  months  and  after  each  visit  should 
make  to  the  State  department  of  public  Avelfare  a  detailed  statement 
(on  a  form  furnished)  as  to  the  condition  of  the  home  and  family 
and  all  other  data  which  might  assist  in  determining  the  wisdom 
of  the  mea,sures  taken  and  the  advisability  of  their  continuance. 
(At  least  once  a  year  the  reconsideration  of  each  grant  was  required.) 
The  visitor  went  to  the  homes  more  frequently  than  once  in  three 
months  if  she  felt  that  circumstances  required  it.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  State  visitor  also  visited  each  family  at  least  once  in 
six  months. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

Physical  examinations  and  general  procedure. 

All  applicants  for  mothers'  aid  and  their  dependent  children 
under  16  years  of  age  were  given  physical  examinations  before  aid 
was  granted.  These  examinations  were  given  by  one  of  the  five  city 
physicians  employed  by  the  board  of  public  welfare,  and  written 
reports  of  the  diagnosis  and  recommendations  were  made  on  blanks 
furnished  by  the  board.     The  board  provided  medical  care  and  all 

*The  use  of  a  budget  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  grants  was  begun  after  the 
period  of  the  study. 
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medicines  prescribed  by  the  city  physicians.    These  reports  were  filed 
with  the  record.    The  following  is  such  a  report  form : 

No.  1. 

Date : 

City  of  New  Bedford 

BOARD   OF   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Physician's  Diagnosis 

Name  of  patient: 

Address : 

Diagnosis :   

Recommendation:    

Doctor's  signature : 

The  examination  did  not  include  any  recorded  individual  or  family 
medical  history,  nor  was  the  weight  indicated.  The  mothers'  aid 
visitor  followed  up  the  examinations.  She  saw  the  physicians  per- 
sonally or  conferred  with  them  by  telephone.  The  necessary  treat- 
ment was  generally  given  by  the  physician  who  made  the  examina- 
tion. If  an  operation  requiring  hospital  care  was  needed  the  board  of 
public  welfare  paid  for  surgical  and  hospital  care  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  week. 

The  preliminary  examinations  were  not  followed  by  further 
examinations  except  in  individual  cases  where  special  need  was 
indicated.  Continuous  health  records  of  each  individual  in  the 
families  assisted  were  not  kept  systematically.  Physicians  employed 
by  the  city  generally  were  used  except  for  hospital  care  and  special- 
ized treatment;  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  endeavored  to  follow  up 
their  medical  advice  and  treatment.  If  a  specialist's  advice  was 
necessary  the  patient  might  be  referred  to  a  clinic  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  Service  at  the  clinics  was  free,  but  none  was  extensively 
used  for  mothers'  aid  families  except  the  orthopedic  clinics  and  the 
tuberculosis  clinics  of  the  department  of  health.  The  follow-up 
woi-k  had  generally  been  attended  to  by  the  hospital  social  service 
department  or  by  the  nurses  attaclied  to  the  clinic. 

Mothers  were  given  advice  in  regard  to  food  and  health  habits 
by  the  mothers'  aid  visitors,  the  nurses,  the  doctor,  or  the  social- 
service  departments  of  hospitals. 

As  free  medical  care  was  provided  for  the  families  receiving  aid, 
the  services  of  private  physicians  were  not  requested.    Mothers  who 
consulted  these  did  so  at  their  own  expense  and  entirely  on  their  own 
initiative. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Tuberculosis. — If  a  mother  or  children  had  been  exposed  to  tuber- 
culosis or  if  there  was  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  had  tubercu- 
losis it  was  the  policy  to  advise  them  to  attend  the  tuberculosis  clinic 
of  the  board  of  health.  It  was  the  expectation  of  the  worker  that 
the  clinic  would  attend  to  the  follow-up  work,  which,  however,  had 
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not  been  very  close;  nor  had  regular  examinations  and  treatment 
been  required.  This  seemed  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  from  a  study  of  20  records  selected  at  random  it  was  found  that 
three  fathers  had  died  of  tuberculosis  and  that  in  three  other  families 
the  mothers  had  been  in  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis.  Both  the  super- 
visor of  public-health  nurses,  who  directed  the  three  tuberculosis 
nurses  attached  to  the  clinic,  and  the  mothers'  aid  worker  were 
planning  for  a  close  follow-up  of  all  tuberculosis  cases.  Care  for 
active  tuberculosis  cases  at  a  sanatorium  at  Sassaquin,  about  10  miles 
from  New  Bedford,  was  generally  insisted  upon.  This  hospital, 
operated  by  the  antituberculosis  association,  was  used  by  the  city 
for  tuberculosis  patients  and  had  ample  facilities  for  both  adults 
and  children. 

Venereal  disease. — It  was  the  policy  of  the  department  to  have 
Wassermann  tests  taken  if  there  was  reason  to  suspect  venereal 
disease.  Patients  were  examined  and  treated  at  the  venereal  clinic 
operated  by  the  board  of  health,  which  required  a  patient  to  attend 
regularly  if  the  disease  was  found  to  be  active.  A  nurse  from  the 
clinic  was  in  close  touch  with  all  patients  and  visited  in  the  homes. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affections. — Children  who  were  crippled 
or  who  had  cardiac  trouble  were  referred  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
which  operated  both  orthopedic  and  cardiac  clinics.  A  new  building 
was  being  erected  for  a  children's  orthopedic  hospital  which  would 
have  better  facilities.  The  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  at  Canton, 
Mass.,  provided  medical  and  surgical  care  and  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  for  deformed  and  crippled  children.  Special  shoes 
and  all  necessary  appliances  were  paid  for  by  the  board  of  public 
welfare. 

Eye.  ear.^  nose.,  and  throat  affections. — All  cases  of  ej^e,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  affections  were  treated  b}^  the  specialist  emplcA^ed  by 
the  board  of  public  welfare  or  at  one  of  the  hospital  clinics. 

Medical  welfare  work  for  infants  and  preschool  children. — The 
board  of  health  maintained  five  child-health  centers  under  the  super- 
vision of  eight  nurses.  All  birth  registrations  were  followed  up. 
Mothers  with  babies  under  1  year  of  age  were  encouraged  to  bring 
them  to  a  center  every  week;  nurses  supervised  all  the  babies  under 
1  year  of  age  and  any  undernourished  babies  up  to  2  years  of  age. 
No  work  was  being  done  for  children  between  2  and  6  years  of  age. 
Most  of  the  centers  were  within  walking  distance  from  the  homes,  and 
none  of  the  mothers  who  were  farther  away  needed  to  change  cars. 

The  board  encouraged  the  mothers  to  attend  the  child-health 
centers,  but  it  was  not  known  how  many  attended  regularly.  Often 
they  went  directly  from  the  mothers'  aid  office  in  the  city  hall, 
where  they  called  for  their  weekly  checks,  to  the  center  at  the 
central  office  of  the  board  of  health,  which  was  in  the  same  building. 

School  medical  inspection. — Physicians  employed  by  the  board  of 
health  examined  all  children  in  the  public  and  in  the  parochial 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  of  school  and  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term.  The  mothers'  aid  visitor  had  noi, 
made  a  practice  of  examining  the  children's  school  medical  reports, 
but  she  planned  to  do  so  in  the  future.  There  were  seven  school 
nurses,  one  of  whom  was  attached  to  the  mental  clinic;  each  school 
was  inspected  eveiy  day.     The  nurses  gave  health  instruction  at 
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least  three  times  a  year.     Through   the   continuation   scliools  the 
nurses  were  in  touch  with  all  working  children  14  and  15  j-ears  of 

Dentistry. — Three  dental  clinics  were  maintained;  seven  dental 
hygienists  made  inspections  and  cleaned  the  children's  teeth  twice 
yearly.     They  also  gave  instruction  on  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

Malnutrition. — Height  and  weight  records  were  taken  for  all 
school  children  twice  a  year  by  the  teachers.  If  children  were 
underweight,  they  were  weighed  every  month.  The  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods  furnished  milk  at  3i/o  cents  a  half  pint,  and  under- 
nourished children  were  encouraged  to  buy  mid-morning  lunches 
of  bread,  butter,  and  milk.  It  was  reported  by  the  health  department 
that  there  was  not  a  large  number  of  underweight  children.  There 
were  no  nutrition  classes,  but  the  school  nurses  gave  individual 
instruction  whenever  necessary.  There  was  no  arrangement  whereby 
the  teachers  or  the  nurses  notified  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  in  regard 
to  underweight  children.  The  principals  of  the  school  gave  reports 
to  the  overseers  when  requested,  but  the  overseers  hesitated  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  the  children  were  being  aided. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

Two  psychiatrists  and  a  psychometrist  from  the  Taunton  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  assisted  by  two  social  workers  from  the 
same  institution,  conducted  a  mental  clinic  one  afternoon  a  week 
in  the  clinic  rooms  of  the  New  Bedford  Board  of  Health.  Psy- 
chopathic and  behavior  problems  were  given  careful  attention, 
and  patients  returned  to  the  clinic  regularly  for  advice  and  treatment. 

A  traveling  clinic  conducted  by  a  physician  and  a  psychologist  from 
the  State  training  school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  AVaverley,  Mass., 
visited  New  Bedford  for  periods  of  1,  2,  or  3  weeks  about  three 
times  a  year.  They  examined  retarded  children  whom  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  recommended  for  examination.  The  director 
of  special  classes  in  the  schools  obtained  full  social  histories  of  these 
children.  The  visiting  physician  first  made  a  physical  examination 
of  the  children  selected,  then  the  psychologist  gave  a  psychological 
examination  and  determined  their  mental  ages.  Only  the  children 
for  whom  tliis  clinic  recommended  enrollment  in  a  special  class 
(usually  those  whose  intelligence  quotient  was  40  to  70)  were  put 
in  the  special  classes  of  the  schools.  No  child  who  could  return 
to  the  grades  was  placed  in  such  a  class. 

The  director  of  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  tested  any 
15-3^ear-old  children  who  had  not  completed  the  sixth  grade  and 
who  made  application  for  employment  certificates.  She  also  gave 
individual  mental  tests  occasionally  to  children  markedly  deficient. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Children  whose  families  had  a  history  of  mental  defect  or  disease 
were  not  given  special  examinations  unless  mental  trouble  was 
apparent.  Those  obviously  defective  were  referred  to  the  traveling 
clinic  previously  mentioned,  and  if  institutional  care  was  recom- 
mended an  application  was  made  for  their  admission  to  the  Wrentham 
State  School  or  the  State  school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Waverley. 
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One  child  with  a  psychopathic  difficulty  had  been  referred  to  the 
weekly  clinic  conducted  by  the  psychiatrists  and  psychometrist  from 
the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  but  at  the  time  of  the  study  no 
child  in  a  mothers'  aid  family  had  had  behavior  difficulty  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  reference  to  this  clinic  seem  advisable. 

HOUSING 

The  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  that  were  visited  in  New 
Bedford  lived  in  clean  homes,  c(jmfortably  furnished,  and  in  decent 
neighborhoods;  the  city  was  well  known  for  its  clean  and  orderly 
streets.  The  majority  of  families  receiving  aid  lived  in  four-room 
or  five-room  flats  in  tenement  houses  containing  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  tenements.  The  rooms  were  all  outside,  well  aired  and 
lighted  and  good  sized.  All  the  flats  were  equipped  with  running 
water  and  gas  and  about  half  of  them  had  electricity.  Most  families 
had  ice  boxes,  and  many  had  bathrooms,  though  the  latter  were  not 
considered  a  necessity.  The  law  recjuired  that  all  houses  should 
have  inside  toilets,^  though  in  the  large  tenement  houses  one  toilet 
was  shared  by  two  families.  A  mother  with  three  children  generally 
had  a  flat  consisting  of  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  parlor.  The  par- 
lor was  seldom  used  for  sleeping  purposes. 

The  tenement  usually  had  a  small  rear  yard  space  shared  by  all  the 
families  in  the  house ;  but  this  seldom  was  sufficient  for  individual 
family  garden  plots.  Many  families  had  small  flower  beds,  and  some 
families — especially  the  Portuguese — raised  vegetables  even  if  there 
were  only  a  few  feet  of  available  space. 

Families  were  required  to  move  if  they  were  living  in  too  congested 
quarters,  if  the  neighborhood  was  undesirable  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, or  if  the  tenements  were  in  poor  rejDair  or  below  standard. 
Only  five  or  six  families  lived  in  cottage  houses  and  only  three  fam- 
ilies owned  or  partly  owned  their  own  homes.  The  average  rent 
was  $5  a  week  and  the  maximum  rent  allowed  was  $7  a  week. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH   THE  SCHOOLS  AND   FACILITIES  FOR   EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

The  mothers'  aid  worker  visited  the  schools  only  when  special  j^rob- 
lems  or  questions  required  personal  contact.  She  frequently  examined 
the  reports  that  the  children  brought  to  their  parents,  but  no  regular 
supervision  of  the  school  progress  had  been  undertaken.  The  depart- 
ment was  planning,  however,  to  supply  to  the  schools  blank  report 
forms  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  at  regular  intervals. 

Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

Th-e  physically  handlca'pped  child. — The  public  schools  supplied 
a  teacher  for  the  crippled  children  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  but  no 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  transportation  of  crippled  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school.  There  were  two  sight-conservation  classes, 
one  for  the  primary  grades  and  one  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and 

»  Mass.,  Gen.  Laws  1921,  ch.  144,  sec.  32,  p.  1487 ;  sec.  35,  p.  1488. 
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two  open-air  classes.  Children  who  had  serious  physical  handicaps 
were  encouraged  to  learn  trades  at  the  vocational  school.  The  school 
nurses  referred  underweight  and  undernourished  children  to  the 
tuberculosis  clinic. 

The  mentaUy  handicapped  child. — There  were  eight  special  classes.® 
There  were  also  opportunity  classes  to  which  teachers  recommended 
children,  and  "  helping  teachers  "  gave  special  assistance. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

No  scholarships  seemed  to  be  available.  Children  in  mothers'  aid 
families  were  expected  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  could  get  em- 
ployment certificates,  regardless  of  ability  or  desire  for  further  edu- 
cation. However,  there  were  an  excellent  night  vocational  school 
and  numerous  classes  in  vocational  subjects  at  the  community  centers, 
the  city  mission,  and  the  church  centers. 

SCHOOLING  AND  WORK  OF  CHILDREN   14  AND   15   YEARS  OLD 

The  compulsory-education,  child-labor,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

The  compulsory  education  law  required  that  children  between  7 
and  14  years  of  age  and  children  between  14  and  16  without  employ- 
ment certificates  or  special  permits  authorizing  them  to  work  at 
home  should  attend  school  or  receive  instruction  equivalent  to  that 
provided  in  the  public  schools.  Exemptions  were  made  as  to  school 
attendance  of  children  "  who.se  physical  or  mental  condition  was 
such  as  to  make  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable."  ^  Children 
over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  were  eligible  for  emplojanent 
certificates  if  they  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  were  physically 
fit,  provided  they  had  attended  school  130  days  after  becoming  13 
3^ears  of  age.^  Working  children  of  these  ages  were  required  to 
attend  continuation  school  four  hours  a  week.^  The  mothers'  aid 
law  permitted  allowances  to  be  granted  to  children  up  to  the  age  of 
14  years,  or  between  14  and  16  during  the  time  they  were  required 
to  attend  public  day  school." 

Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

The  clear  intent  of  the  law  wa^  that  children  in  families  receiving 
aid  should  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  were  eligible  for  emploj^nent 
certificates,  and  the  policy  of  the  State  department  of  public  welfare 
and  of  the  board  of  public  welfare  in  New  Bedford  was  in  accordance 
with  this. 

There  were  26  children  (15  boys  and  11  girls)  14  and  15  years 
of  age  in  the  families  receiving  aid;  16  of  them  were  14  years  old 
and  10  were  15  years  old.  Of  these  26  children  14  were  attending 
school,  10  were  working,  and  2  were  neither  attending  school  nor 
working. 

8  The  establishmpnt  of  sppcial  classes  was  required  in  all  towns  where  10  or  more 
children  were  retarded  three  years  or  more  (Mass.,  Gen.  Laws  1921,  ch.  71,  sec.  46,  as 
amended  by  act  of  Mar.  .^1,  1022,  ch.  231,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1922,  p.  2.5.3). 

'Mass.,  Gen.  Laws  1921,  ch.  76.  sec.  1.  p.  731.  as  amended  by  act  of  May  27,  1927, 
ch.  463,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1921,  p.  5.'52.  Children  might  also  be  excused  "for  "  neces- 
sary absence"   (not  exceeding  seven  days  in  six  months). 

«  Ibid.,  ch.  149,  sec.  87,  p.  1570 ;  sec.  88,  p.  1572.  as  amended  by  act  of  Feb.  19,  1925, 
ch.  47,  Acts  ajad  Resolves  of  192o,  p.  20.  Fro\ision  was  made  permitting  the  sixth-grade 
requirement  to  be  waived  under  specified  conditions. 

»    Ibid.,  ch.  71,  sec.  22,  p.  706. 

">  It  frequently  happened,  especially  in  the  textile  towns,  that  during  an  industrial 
depression  children  eligible  for  employment  certificates  could  not  find  work.  These  chil- 
dren were  tlien  obliged  to  attend  day  school,  and  the  department  of  public  welfare  had 
ruled  that  aid  might  continue  in  such  cases. 
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Children  in  school. — Among  the  14  children  14  and  15  years  old 
attending  school  were  8  boys  and  6  girls;  8  of  them  had  completed 
the  sixth  grade  and  thus  were  eligible  for  employment  certificates 
so  far  as  educational  requirements  were  concerned.^^  Four  of  these 
14  children  were  in  the  fifth  grade,  2  were  in  the  sixth,  2  were  in 
the  seventh,  5  were  in  the  eighth,  and  1  was  in  the  high  school 
(year  not  reported). 

Occupations  and  earnings  of  the  working  children. — ^Among  the 
10  children  14  and  15  years  old  who  were  working  were  six  15-year- 
old  boys  employed  in  the  textile  mills  and  two  14-year-old  girls 
working  in  these  mills  as  learners  and  not  receiving  any  pay.  One 
girl  15  years  old  and  one  boy  14  years  old  were  clerks  in  stores. 
Three  of  these  10  children  had  left  school  in  the  sixth  grade,  2  in 
the  seventh,  3  in  the  eighth,  and  2  in  the  first  year  of  high  school. 

The  monthly  earnings  of  the  8  children  being  paid  for  their  work 
were  as  follows:  1  boy  was  earning  $22,  2  were  earning  $39,  1  was 
earning  $43,  1  was  earning  $48,  1  was  earning  $49,  and  1  was 
earning  $52.  One  girl  was  earning  $35.  All  these  children  con- 
tributed their  entire  earnings  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Two  girls,  one  14  years  old,  the  other  15  years  old,  were  neither 
attending  school  nor  working.  Both  were  reported  to  be  mentally 
defective. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES   FOR   THE   MOTHERS 

Mothers  of  foreign  birth  were  encouraged  to  learn  English  and 
to  get  citizenship  papers.  Many  classes  were  available,  and  three 
mothers  receiving  aid  had  attended  Americanization  classes.  About 
12  of  the  mothers  were  enrolled  in  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  and 
basketry  classes  in  the  evening. 

RECREATION 

Children  up  to  18  years  of  age  turned  over  their  entire  wages 
to  their  mothers,  who  bought  their  clothing  and  allowed  them  $1.50 
to  $2  a  month  for  spending  money. 

The  recreational  facilities  provided  by  the  public  and  private 
agencies  were  excellent  and  varied.  The  library  was  well  equipped 
to  serve  young  and  old,  and  there  were  children's  story  hours.  The 
seven  community  centers  in  the  public  schools  were  under  the 
direction  of  a  full-time  supervisor  attached  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  activities  were  patterned  somewhat  on  the  Detroit  model ; 
boys',  girls',  and  women's  clubs  formed  the  nuclei  for  the  various 
athletic,  educational,  and  social  activities.  In  two  centers  forums 
were  conducted.  Scout  troops  were  organized  as  part  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  work.  It  was  estimated  by  the  director  that  every  home 
was  within  walking  distance  of  a  community  center.  In  addition 
to  the  community  centers  in  the  public  schools  there  were  two  centers 
coiiducted  by  churches;  and  the  city  mission,  a  settlement  house,  had 
health,  educational,  recreational,  and  social  activities.  An  extensive 
program  of  sports,  handicraft,  and  dramatic  activities  was  promoted 

"  There  wtTo  thus  20  chiklren  eligible  for  employment  certificates  amoug  the  26 
mothers'  aid  cliildren  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
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during  the  summer  on  the  playgrounds  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  parks. 

The  tie  between  the  families  and  their  churches  seemed  close. 
Several  churches  had  established  a  variety  of  neighborhood  activities, 
which  met  many  of  the  social  and  recreational  needs  of  their  people. 
Scout  troops  also  were  organized  in  the  churches,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  It  was  not  known  how  many  mothers'  aid  children 
were  members. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  offered  opportunities  for  amusement  and  social 
life,  and  the  International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  organized  clubs  and  classes  among  foreign-born  women 
and  girls.  The  Boy  Scouts  had  a  summer  vacation  camp  of  their 
own,  and  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  financed  boys'  vacation 
camps.  The  Country  Week  Association  provided  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion on  farms  in  the  summer  to  sick  or  undernourished  mothers  and 
children.  However,  few  members  of  families  receiving  mothers'  aid 
were  offered  these  opportunities.  Occasionally  the  theaters  gave 
tickets,  especially  at  Christmas  time,  and  fraternal  organizations  ar- 
ranged summer  picnics  and  outings  to  which  families  receiving 
mothers'  aid  were  invited. 

Every  family  had  abundant  sources  of  wholesome  recreation  almost 
at  its  very  threshold,  and  doubtless  many  boys  and  girls,  and  possibly 
mothers, "were  taking  advantage  of  them.  The  mothers'  aid  depart- 
ment had  not  assumed  any  responsibility  in  directing  recreation. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.^ 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

In  1913  the  California  Legislature  defined  the  general  provisions 
of  its  constitution  (ratified  in  1879)  relating  to  half  orphans  so  as 
to  embody  them  into  what  became  known  as  the  half -orphan  aid  law, 
and  these  provisions  were  further  amended  in  1917,  1919,  1921,  and 
1923.-  If  the  child  for  whom  application  was  made  for  aid  had  not 
been  born  in  the  State,  residence  in  the  State  for  two  years  preceding 
the  application  was  required.  A  mother  entitled  to  aid  for  her  child 
or  children  could  receive  it  anj^where  in  the  State,  regardless  of  her 
county  residence.  The  amount  of  the  grant  was  not  to  exceed  $120 
per  child  per  year.  It  was  provided  also  that  in  addition  to  the 
amount  paid  by  the  State  the  county,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town 
might  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  State.  (As  the 
law  did  not  require  that  the  countj^  match  every  State -expenditure 
for  aid,  it  frequently  happened  that  State  aid  was  all  that  was 
given  to  a  family;  if  the  family  need  was  met  sufficiently  by  the 
State's  maximum  allowance  the  administrative  agency  would  draw 
the  entire  allowance  from  State  funds  and  use  no  county  funds.) 

Abandoned  children  and  the  children  of  permanently  incapacitated 
or  tuberculous  fathers  were  eligible  for  aid,  as  well  as  orphans  and 
half  orphans.  Allowances  could  be  given  to  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  local  administration,  though  not  specifically  mentioned, 
was  obviously  the  responsibility  of  the  county,  city  and  county,  city, 
or  town  maintaining  the  children.  Applicants  denied  grants  by  the 
local  authorities  might  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  control. 

STATE  SUPERVISION 

The  State  board  of  control  had  defined  a  half  orphan  as  a  child 
whose  parent  wa.s  dead,  had  been  committed  to  a  State  hospital 
for  the  insane  or  to  a  State  or  Federal  prison,  or  had  desertecl  for 
a  period  of  seven  years  (affidavit  to  this  effect  by  five  disinterested 
persons  being  required).  The  State  exercised  supervision  through 
the  State  department  of  finance.^     This  department  had  a  bureau 

'The  population  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  (which  was  coterminous  with  the  county 
of  San  Francisco)  in  1920  was  506,676.  Of  these,  .34ft, 822  were  native  white,  140,200 
were  foreign  born,  and  2,414  were  negroes.  The  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  were  as 
follows,  In  the  order  of  their  numerical  Importance  :  Italian,  Gi-rman,  Irish,  English, 
Fi'ench.  and  Canadian.  The  child  population  within  legal  ago  for  motlicrs'  allow- 
ances was  103,296.  (Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  vol.  3,  Population, 
pp.  115,  123,  124,  Washington,  1922.)  The  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding,  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  coffee  and  spice  roasting  and  grinding,  and  automobile  manufacturing. 

2  Calif.,  act  of  May  26,  1913,  ch.  823,  Stat.  1918,  p.  629  ;  act  of  May  15,  1917,  ch.  472, 
Stat.  1917,  p.  560  ;  act  of  May  9,  1919,  ch.  292,  Stat.  1919,  p.  473  ;  act  of  .Tune  3,  1921, 
ch.  .890,  Stat.  1921,  p.  1687;  act  of  May  2,  1923.  ch.  77,  Stat.  1923,  p.  148.  (See  Deer- 
ing's  Political  Code,  123,  sees.  2283-2289,  pp.  674-678.) 

=5  A  State  department  of  finance,  created  by  the  legislature  of  1921,  succeeded  to  the 
duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  board  of  control,  the  latter  constituting 
the  governing  body  of  the  department  of  finance.  (Calif.,  act  of  Mav  31.  1921,  ch.  603, 
Laws  of  1921,  p.  1027.)      (See  Deering's  Political  Code,  1923,  sees.  360-360g,  pp.  92-95.) 
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of  childron's  aid,  which  maintained  offices  in  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles.  The  bureau,  whose  staff  included  a  chief 
children's  agent  and  six  field  agents,  was  authorized  to  inquire  into 
the  management  of  any  institution  or  agency  caring  for  children 
who  were  recipients  of  State  aid,  to  visit  such  institutions  and 
agencies,  and  to  visit  the  homes  of  children  receiving  State  aid. 
It  issued  rules  of  procedure  by  which  the  agencie,s  administering 
mothers'  aid  (generally  called  half -orphan  aid)  should  be  governed, 
furnished  forms  for  the  use  of  the  agencies,  and  approved  the 
grants  and  annual  renewals  of  grants.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  procedure  it  made  independent  investi- 
gation,s  of  families  on  its  own  initiative,  at  the  request  of  a  local 
agency,  or  at  the  request  of  a  mother  applying  for  aid.  Possibly 
the  bureau  assumed  that  investigation  was  incumbent  upon  it  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  State  aid  was  nearly  always  in  excess  of 
county  aid  and  the  maximum  State  aid  was  drawn  upon  before  anj^ 
aid  was  demanded  of  the  county.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  of  its  agent^  was  spent  in  administration  and  the  malring  of 
investigations,  the  bureau's  functions  were  administrative  as  well 
as  supervisory. 

The  law  permitted  the  State  board  of  control  to  appoint  advisory 
county  connnittees  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  agents  of  the 
bureau  of  children's  aid,  but  no  such  boards  had  been  appointed 
at  the  timxO  of  the  ,study. 

Among  the  rulings  and  jjolicies  of  the  State  department  of  finance 
were  the  following:  A  mother  was  allowed  to  possess  property  free 
from  debt  the  assessed  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  $2,500,  or 
she  might  have  an  equity  of  $2,500  in  the  home  if  the  upkeep  did 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  rental.  She  was  permitted  to  have  money 
in  the  banl^  or  other  asset.s  amounting  to  $1,000,  but  if  she  had  real 
property  the  other  assets  might  not  exceed  $500.  As  a  general  policy 
men  roomers  and  boarders  were  not  j^ermitted.  In  order  that  the 
mother  might  remain  at  home,  unless  there  was  some  other  care- 
taker, a  full  allowance  of  State  and  county  aid  was  recommended 
when  there  were  young  children  or  when  the  family  was  large. 
Payments  for  insurance  on  children  were  not  allowed.  When  the 
father  wa.s  incapacitated  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  mothers'  aid 
was  conditional  upon  his  treatment  in  a  sanatorium  involving  sep- 
aration from  his  family.  The  mother  was  required  to  live  with 
her  children  and  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  good  home  for  them  if 
aid  were  granted. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES 

After  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  care  of  dependent  children  in  the  home  through  the  depend- 
ency department  of  the  juvenile  court  in  San  Francisco.  This  had 
been  accomplished  by  interpreting  the  early  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution in  regard  to  half-orphan  children — ^^that  those  in  institutions 
should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  until  they  were  14  years 
old — as  permitting  direct  payment  to  the  mother  by  substituting  hei 
for  the  institution.     The  court  committed  the  children  to  the  chil- 
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dren's  agency  of  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities,  the  Eureka 
Benevolent  Society  (which  hiter  became  the  family-welfare  depart- 
ment of  tlie  Federated  Jewish  Charities),  or  to  the  Catholic  Humane 
Bureau  (which  later  became  the  Little  Children's  Aid  Society). 
These  three  social  organizations  supervised  the  children  in  their 
own  homes,  in  foster  homes,  and  in  institutions.  In  1913,  a  few 
months  after  the  half -orphan  aid  act  w^as  passed,  the  juvenile  court 
separated  its  cases  of  widows  with  children  from  those  of  other 
dependent  families  under  its  care  and  protection,  and  the  board  of 
county  supervisors  established  the  Widows'  Pension  Bureau  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mothers  who  were  not  widows  but  whose  husbands  had  deserted, 
were  tuberculous,  incapacitated,  or  in  a  State  or  Federal  prison 
continued  to  make  application  to  the  juvenile  court  for  their  allow- 
ances. If  the  court  granted  their  applications  they  were  committed 
to  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  three  private  agencies  previously 
mentioned  and  a  dependency  order  was  made  upon  the  county. 

The  widows'  pension  bureau  granted  the  allowances  to  needy 
mothers  who  were  widows.  This  bureau  was  directly  responsible 
to  the  finance  committee  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  which 
nominally  passed  upon  all  grants  and  whose  chairman  signed  the 
monthly  pay  roll,  though  in  actual  practice  the  entire  administra- 
tion was  left  to  the  bureau's  director.*  The  administration  of  the 
widows'  pension  bureau  only  is  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  State  payment  of  $10  a  month  for  each  child  was  given  to 
(he  county,  regardless  of  which  agency  acted  as  the  unit  of  admin- 
istration. 

STAFF  OF  THE  WIDOWS'  PENSION   BUREAU 

The  staff  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  consisted  of  a  director,  an 
assistant  director,  two  visitors,  and  a  secretary-bookkeeper.  The  di- 
rector was  a  university  graduate  who  had  had  71/2  years'  experience  as 
worker  and  director  of  a  settlement  and  10  years'  experience  as  visitor 
and  then  director  for  the  widows'  pension  bureau.  The  assistant  di- 
rector was  a  physician  who  had  had  previous  experience  in  hos])ital, 
immigration,  and  housing  work  and  had  been  with  the  widows' 
pension  bureau  since  1916.  One  of  the  visitors  was  a  university 
graduate  who  had  had  experience  in  settlement  work  and  in  volunteer 
work  with  the  widows'  pension  bureau  before  joining  its  staff  in  1919. 
The  other  visitor  had  worked  for  short  periods  with  two  private 
family-relief  agencies,  a  juvenile  court,  and  a  national  relief  organi- 
zation before  her  appointment  to  the  staff  in  1921.  The  salaries 
of  the  field  workers  were  $1,800  to  $1,920  a  year. 

AMOUNT  OF  ALLOWANCES  AND  VOLUME  OF  WORK 

The  distribution  of  State  and  county  aid  administered  by  the 
widows'  pension  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  was 
as  follows:  10  per  cent  of  the  families  receiving  allowances  had 
State  aid  only,  25  per  cent  had  maximum  State  and  part  county  aid, 
and  65  per  cent  were  receiving  State  and  county  aid.  San  Francisco 
County  allowed  $7.50  a  month  for  each  child  as  a  maximum  supple- 

*  In  addition  to  its  administration  of  mothers'  aid  tlie  widows'  pension  bureau  also 
administered  tiie  county  pensions  to  blind  persons,  75  to  100  of  wliom  were  receiving 
assistance  at  any  one  time. 
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ment  to  the  State's  allowance  of  $10.  The  averatie  monthly  errant 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  was  $37.41  per  family  and  $15.32 
per  child.  The  lar<rest  monthly  orant  per  family  was  $122.50  and  the 
smallest  $10.  The  director  of  the  bureau  estimated  that  about 
$G.000  a  }'ear  more  would  have  been  granted  to  mothers  if  the  county 
had  perniitted  $10  per  child  a  month  to  match  the  $10  allowed  by 
the  State,  instead  of  only  $7.50;  and  this  difference  would  have  pro- 
vided reasonably  adequate  aid  to  all  families."^ 

As  before  the  establishment  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  the 
court  had  had  the  assistance  of  the  three  social  agencies  mentioned, 
the  custom  of  giving  the  mothers  their  checks  through  these  agencies 
had  not  been  changed  to  conform  with  altered  conditions.  The 
Jewish  mothers  who  received  allowances  were  permitted  to  call  for 
their  monthly  checks  at  the  office  of  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society, 
the  Catholic  mothers  at  the  office  of  the  Little  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  the  remaining  mothers  at  the  office  of  the  San  Fi-ancisco  Associ- 
ated Charities.  These  agencies  were  then  reimbursed  by  the  county. 
(According  to  a  recent  understanding  w^ith  the  bureau,  however, 
these  agencies  were  not  to  supervise  widows'  families  unless  they  had 
been  known  to  the  agencies  before  the  granting  of  the  allowances  or 
had  been  granted  a  dependency  order  by  the  court.) 

In  January,  1924,  the  widows'  pension  bureau  was  granting  aid 
to  473  families,  including  1,139  children  under  16.  Each  of  the  two 
family  visitors  thei-efore  supervised  al)Out  230  families,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  typed  all  their  records.  The  visitors  did  not  Avork  with  the 
same  families  continuously. 

PROCEDURE   IN  MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

Application  was  made  in  person  by  the  mother  at  the  office  of  the 
widows'  pension  bureau  in  the  city  hall.  A  preliminary  investiga- 
tion by  the  secretary-bookkeeper  at  this  time  brought  out  any  clear 
cause  for  disqualification,  such  as  lack  of  evidence  bearing  on  resi- 
dence, marriage,  death  of  husband,  age  of  children,  or  property  or 
income  above  the  limit  set.  The  application  blank  called  for  the 
following  information :  Names,  addresses,  places  and  dates  of  birth, 
and  state  of  health  of  child's  parents  and  their  marital  condition; 
date,  place,  and  cause  of  the  father's  death;  residence  in  Statt>  and 
county;  names  of  fraternal  organizations  of  which  father  or  mother 
was  a  member;  name  and  address  of  father's  last  employer;  names, 
addresses,  places  and  dates  of  birtli  of  all  children;  if  in  school, 
grade  and  health;  if  over  school  age,  occupation,  employer,  and 
wages;  and  if  married,  the  number  of  children,  date  and  place  of 
marriage;  religion,  facts  regarding  property,  insurance,  savings, 
lodgers;  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  relatives;  names  and 
addresses  of  teacher  and  of  three  references ;  an  itemized  estimate  of 
the  family  income  and  the  necessary  expenses.  Legal  data  were 
to  be  verified  and  a  brief  summary  to  be  made  under  the  heads  of 
finance,  health,  moral  standards,  and  habits  of  sobriety;  housing;  rel- 
atives and  their  ability  to  assist;  references  and  their  recommenda- 

■^  Since  the  date  of  this  study  the  county  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  County  liave 
granted  $10  per  month  for  each  child. 
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tions.  The  worker  who  filled  out  the  application  blank  was  re- 
quired to  state  whether  she  had  visited  the  home  and  to  give  her 
own  recommendations  and  plans  for  the  family. 

When  filled  in  the  application  blank  thus  recorded  the  important 
legal  and  social  facts  concerning  the  family,  gave  to  the  State  bureau 
of  children's  aid  a  picture  of  the  whole  family  situation,  and  guaran- 
teed that  adequate  investigation  had  been  made.  Before  the  appli- 
cation was  forwarded  to  the  bureau  of  children's  aid  the  affidavit  of 
the  mother  and  the  written  aj^proval  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors were  required.  (Proceclure  for  renewals  required  the  filing 
of  a  new  application  blank  containing  up-to-date  information.) 

One  of  the  two  visitors  on  the  staff  was  in  charge  of  visiting  and 
investigating  for  all  new  applications,  verifying  legal  data,  and 
filling  out  the  State  and  county  blanks.  On  the  first  of  the  month 
following  receipt  of  the  application  she  visited  the  widow's  home 
and  verified  such  items  as  dates  and  places  of  children's  birth,  mar- 
riage of  parents,  death  of  father,  residence,  facts  regarding  prop- 
erty, insurance,  lodge  benefits,  savings,  and  wages  of  mother  and 
children.  One  or  two  relatives  and  the  three  persons  whom  the 
mother  gave  as  references  were  asked  to  call  at  the  office.  The  chil- 
dren's school-teacher,  the  family  physician,  and  sometimes  the  min- 
ister were  consulted ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  see  working  chil- 
dren. The  names  of  families  were  not  registered  in  the  social-service 
exchange,  but  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities  records  were 
consulted. 

If  the  information  obtained  through  this  investigation  indicated 
that  the  need  was  primarily  economic  and  that  with  financial  assist- 
ance the  applicant  would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
own  adjustments  she  and  her  family  were  retained  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  after  the  allowance  had  been 
granted.  The  assistant  director,  assisted  by  the  second  visitor  on  the 
staff,  was  in  charge  of  the  revisiting  and  the  renewal  of  allowances. 
These  workers  promoted  friendly  relations  between  the  widow  and 
the  pension  bureau's  office  and  helped  her  to  use  the  allowance  wisely 
and  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  her  family.  The  assistant 
director  (a  physician,  as  has  been  stated)  made  note  of  obvious 
physical  defects  in  the  families  visited;  and  the  physical  condition 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  family  were  looked  after  to  such 
extent  as  the  case  load  of  the  bureau's  staff  permitted.  If,  however, 
it  appeared  that  the  mother  would  need  careful  supervision  in 
order  to  guarantee  adequate  home  life  for  her  children,  or  if  she  was 
given  aid  on  probation,  she  was  turned  over  to  the  juvenile  court, 
which  granted  a  dependency  order  and  committed  the  children  for 
supervision  to  one  of  the  three  child-caring  agencies  that  were  co- 
operating with  the  court. 

USE  OF  A  STANDARD  BUDGET 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  food  for  a  given  family  was  based 
on  the  Jaffa  budget.*'  The  bureau  of  children's  aid  had  formulated 
and  recommended  the  allowance  that  was  made  for  clothing  and  in- 

«  Formulated  by  Professor  Jaffa,  of  the  University  of  California. 


Amount 
allowed 

Child  9  to  13  years $10.  36 

Child  6  to  9  years 9.  89 

Child  2  to  0  years 7.40 

Child  under  2  years 5. 07 
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cidentals.     The  budgets  used  were  revised  twice  a  year  at  the  time 
of  renewal  of  allowances.     Following  is  a  copy  of  the  budget: 

Amount 
allowed 

Woman  doing  light  work $11.  83 

Man  doing  light  work 15.  78 

Man  doing  hard  work 17.  75 

Boy  over  13  years 15.  78 

Girl  over  13  years 11.83 

To  this  family  budget  20  per  cent  was  added  where  there  was  a  his- 
tory of  tuberculosis  or  where  the  family  had  been  exposed  to  tuber- 
culosis and  was  below  par.  Where  working  members  bought  lunch 
one-tliird  was  deducted  from  the  food  budget  and  $7.80  allowed 
for  lunches. 

For  rent  the  mother's  statement  was  taken  providing  the  sum  was 
not  in  excess  of  the  average  rental  required  to  cover  cost  of  living 
in  a  normal  house.  Five  dollars  a  month  per  person  was  allowed  for 
shoes  and  clothing,  except  where  wage  earners  must  meet  the  public, 
and  then  $10  per  person  was  allowed.  The  mother's  figures  as  to 
the  allowance  for  insurance  were  taken,  provided  the  insurance 
was  not  excessive  and  did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  saving.  For 
working  members  of  families  who  were  under  21  years  of  age  the  sum 
of  $1.50  was  allowed  for  amusement,  and  for  members  not  employed 
50  cents  a  month.  "Working  sons  and  daughters  over  21  years  of  age 
were  required  to  pay  a  reasonable  board  and  ]irovide  their  own 
amusement  and  incidental  expenses.  The  sum  of  $1.50  per  person 
was  allowed  for  sundries,  and  50  cents  a  month  per  person  was 
allowed  for  medicine. 

There  was  no  allowance  for  extensive  medical  care,  as  the  mothers 
and  children  could  obtain  very  satisfactory  care  at  the  clinics  and 
the  San  Francisco  Hospital.  The  numerous  health  centers  estab- 
lished throughout  the  city  under  the  board  of  health  had  offered 
their  cooperation  in  making  health  surveys  for  the  mothers'  pension 
work. 

SUPPLEMENTING   OF  MOTHERS'   AID 

Supplementary  aid  was  given  to  families  under  the  care  of  the 
widows'  pension  bureau  only  in  emergencies,  when  the  maximum 
grant  of  the  State  and  the  county  was  inadequate,  as  the  bureau  did 
not  wish  its  beneficiaries  to  receive  aid  from  other  sources.  The 
amount  of  supplementary  aid  contributed  annually  by  the  three 
private  relief  agencies  to  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  bureau 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  as  follows : 

From  the  children's  agency  of  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Chari- 
ties, $1,800;  from  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  $1,200;  and  from 
the  Little  Children's  Aid  Society,  $600.  (All* these  agencies  also 
^ave  supplementary  aid  to  the  mothers  committed  to  tliem  by  the 
juvenile  court  and  under  their  immediate  supervision.) 

VISITING 

_  The  policy  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  was  to  have  each  family 
visited  about  four  times  a  year  unless  some  required  more  frequent 
visits.  The  relation  of  the  workers  in  the  bureau  to  the  families  re- 
ceiving aid  was  one  of  constant  and  uniform  friendliness.     The 
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mothers  retained  under  the  bureau's  supervision  were  those  who 
seemed  capable  enough  to  make  their  own  plans.  Doubtless  they 
would  have  profited  by  further  guidance  in  regard  to  health,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  employment;  but  the  bureau  held  that  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  individual  liberty  and  initiative,  eligibility  to  aid 
having  once  been  established,  the  mothers  should  be  free  to  manage 
their  households  in  their  own  way  without  close  follow-up,  however 
friendly.  According  to  this  interpretation,  as  long  as  the  mothers 
conformed  to  the  regulations,  any  case  work  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence unless  the  mothers  expressed  a  desire  for  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  staff  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  the  bureau  to  do  intensive 
case  work  except  occasionally  nor  to  demonstrate  to  the  families 
and  to  the  community  its  worth  in  terms  of  helpful  service. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  semiannual  renewal  of  her  allowance  the 
mother  visited  the  office  and  had  a  conference  with  the  director,  who 
covered  at  length  all  matters  relating  to  health,  education,  work  of 
mother  and  children,  and  income.  These  visits  were  made  the 
special  occasion  of  explaining  to  the  mothers  their  relation  and 
obligation  to  the  State  and  county.  This  loyalty  to  a  cause  was 
stressed  as  an  incentive  to  good  conduct.  An  effort  was  also  made  to 
bring  home  to  the  mothers  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  bureau 
were  there  as  public  servants  to  express  to  them  the  good  will  and 
protection  of  the  State,  and  to  administer  a  law  which  in  their  capac- 
ity as  citizens  the  beneficiaries  sanctioned  and  upheld  and  the  pro- 
visions of  which  were  entirely  in  their  interest. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

General  procedure. 

The  mothers  were  required  to  give  the  height  and  weight  of  each 
child  at  the  time  of  application,  and  these  were  recorded  on  the 
application  blank.  On  her  first  visit  to  the  home  the  physician  who 
was  assistant  director  observed  the  general  appearance  of  the  family, 
especially  in  regard  to  nutrition  and  nervousness,  and  gave  the 
mothers  advice  as  to  health  habits  and  food.  No  blanks  were  used, 
nor  was  am?^  attempt  made  to  get  a  medical  history  of  the  individual 
children  or  of  the  family  nor  to  embody  in  the  record  a  continuous 
medical  history  of  each  child.  No  comment  was  made  in  the  records 
or  application  blank  regarding  the  physical  condition  unless  there 
were  obvious  defects. 

If  the  investigator  or  the  visitors  in  the  course  of  treatment  or 
the  director  at  the  semiannual  renewal  of  allowance  suspected  physi- 
cal defects  the  mother  was  given  information  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  hospital  clinics— generally  those  of  the  University  of  California 
or  Leland  Stanford  University — where  examination  and  treatment 
could  be  secured.  A  steering  card  was  given  to  the  mother  and 
this  was  returned,  giving  the  name  of  the  clinic  and  physician  to 
whom  she  had  been  referred.  Generally  if  the  bureau  had  referred 
the  patient  a  written  report  was  returned  to  it  covering  diagnosis 
and  treatment  prescribed.    This  report  was  filed  with  the  record. 
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Following  is  the  form  of  steering  card  used  in  referring  to  the 
University  of  California  medical  department: 

[Face] 

Referred  from  the  Widows'  Pension  Bureau,  Room  462,  Citv  Hall. 
Park  8500;  Local  408 

Date:   


Name : 

Address : 

Nativity: Married. 


[Reverse] 

University  of  California  Medical  Department,  Second  and  Parnassus  Avenues 

(Take  Hayes  Street  car  No.  6  on  Market  Street  and  get  ofiE  at  Second  Avenue) 

Referred  to Clinic. 

Especially  referred  to 

To  report  (date) 

Remarks : 

The  policy  of  the  bureau  was  to  encourage  the  mothers  to  have  the 
necessary  medical  care  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  It 
directed  them  to  clinics,  but  it  did  not  actually  insist  upon  care 
unless  the  children  were  a  menace  to  the  other  children  in  the  family 
or  to  the  community.  In  keeping  with  this  policy,  the  examinations 
and  treatment  of  patients  at  clinics  or  under  the  care  of  private 
physicians  were  not  closely  followed  up  as  a  matter  of  general  prac- 
tice, the  bureau  staff  believing  that  no  pressure  should  be  exerted 
in  such  matters  and  that  the  initiative  of  the  mother  should  be  pre- 
served. 

Mothers  were  permitted  to  employ  private  physicians,  who  were 
expected  to  reduce  their  fees  at  the  request  either  of  the  mothers  or 
of  the  bureau.  Physicians  employed  by  the  city  could  be  secured 
in  an  emergency.  Families  were  encouraged,  however,  to  secure 
medical  care  through  the  hospital  clinics. 

The  guaranties  of  physical  well-being  were  those  afforded  by  the 
initial  observation  of  the  staff  workers,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  family,  their  failure  to  complain  of  specific  ailment,  and  the  close 
inquiries  made  by  the  director  at  the  time  of  renewal  of  allowance. 
The  bureau  recommended  to  all  the  mothers  semiannual  examina- 
tions of  children  of  preschool  age  at  a  child-health  center. 

On  the  whole  the  policy  of  the  bureau  in  regard  to  health  super- 
vision was  to  recommend  medical  care  when  advice  was  asked  but 
not  to  follow  up  these  cases.  This  practice  was  attributable  in  part 
to  the  desire  to  encourage  the  mother  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
care  of  her  children  and  in  part  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  staff; 
and  also  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  need  for  such  follow-up  did  not 
seem  pressing  inasmuch  as  the  general  health  was  reported  as  excel- 
lent and  housing  conditions  were  good. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Tuberculosis. — It  was  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  ask  for  examina- 
tions of  all  contact  cases.     Active  cases  were  cared  for  in  sanatoriums 
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or  bciardin<j  homes.  Incipient  cases  or  pretuberculous  patients  were 
achased  to  report  regularly  at  the  tuberculosis  clinics  conducted  by 
the  department  of  health.  The  bureau  would  not  use  coercion  in 
refjard  to  a  tuberculous  child  or  mother  but  "  would  expect  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  mother,"  and  the  pension  has  sometimes  been 
held  up  pending  the  receipt  of  a  promised  medical  report. 

Venereal  disease. — Wassermann  tests  were  given  whenever  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  venereal  disease.  The  bureau  encouraged  in- 
fected patients  to  take  treatment  at  one  of  the  hospital  clinics. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  a-ffecfions. — Orthopedic  clinics  were  avail- 
able at  the  University  of  California  Hospital,  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  Hospital,  and  the  Children's  Hospital;  and  orthopedic 
examinations  and  treatment  were  advised  for  children  in  need  of 
them.  Braces  and  special  apparatus  were  secured  through  one  of 
the  family  agencies,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  or  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  "  Doctors'  Daughters."  Cardiac  cases  were  treated 
by  the  hospitals  or  in  their  homes  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  clinic.  There  was  a  convalescent  home,  but  it  was  used  very 
seldom  for  this  purpose. 

Eye^  ear^  nose.,  amd  throat  affections. — The  San  Francisco  (city) 
Hosi^ital  and  clinics  were  used  for  examination,  operations,  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat. 

Medical  supervision  of  infants  and  preschool  children. — The  newly 
organized  division  of  child  welfare  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health  was  to  have  as  its  function  the  direction  of  school  medical 
work,  including  infant- welfare  work  and  the  nutritional  supervision 
of  undernourished  children.  It  conducted  eight  child-health  centers, 
including  one  child-health  conference  held  three  days  each  week  at 
the  largest  department  store  in  the  city.  Babies  under  1  year  of  age 
were  brought  once  a  month.  The  mothers  were  encouraged  to  bring 
children  up  to  6  years  of  age,  but  particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  care  of  babies  under  2  years  of  age.  Two  health  centers  were 
maintained  by  neighborhood  houses.  It  Avas  stated  that  all  mothers 
who  could  not  w\alk  to  the  neighborhood  centers  could  reach  the 
conference  held  at  the  down-town  store  without  a  change  of  cars,  as 
many  car  lines  converged  at  the  shopping  district.  The  Avidows' 
pension  bureau  workers  did  not  place  great  emphasis  upon  regular 
attendance  at  the  centers  by  mothers  with  babies. 

A  form  letter  was  given  to  mothers  of  children  of  preschool  age 
recommending  a  semiannual  examination  at  one  of  the  child-health 
centers.  It  was  not  known  how  many  children  had  been  examined 
as  no  follow-up  work  was  attempted.  Following  is  a  cop}^  of  the 
form  used : 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Widows'  Pension  Bureau 
Room  462,  City  Hall 
Telephone  Park  8500,  Local  403 
Refer  to  No. 

Dear  Madam  :  The  widows'  pension  bureau  of  this  county  and  the  children's 
bureau  at  Sacramento  are  interested  in  promoting  and  safeguarding  the  health 
of  the  families  on  the  widows'  pension  bureau  list.  Your  cooperation  is  there- 
fore requested.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  as  a  preventive 
measure  to  request  reports  twice  a  year  on  the  health  of  the  children  from  one 
of  the  following  health  centers  or  clinics. 
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HEALTH    CENTEaiS 

The  Emporium— Monday  and  Thursday,  9  to  12 ;  Friday,  2  to  4  p.  m. 

Quesada  and  Railroad  Aves.— Tuesday,  9  to  12  o'clock. 

Bernal  Heights,  300  Bennington — Friday,  9  to  12  o'clock. 

Visitacion  Valley,  6G  Raymond  Ave. — Wednesday,  9  to  12  o'clock. 

Telegraph    Hill   Neighborhood    House,    1736    Stockton    St. — Tuesday,    9   to   12 ; 

Wednesday,  1  to  4  p.  m. 
South  (if  Market  St.,  228  Harriet  St.— 2d  and  last  Saturday  of  month,  9  to  12 

o'clock. 
Precita  Ave.  and  Harrison  St. — Monday,  1  to  4  p.  m. 
Association  of  University  Women,  953  Haight  St.— Wednesday,  1  to  4  p.  m. 


Children's  Hospital,  California  and  Maple  Sts. — every  day,  9  to  11  a.  m. 
Lane  Hospital,  Sacramento  and  Webster  Sts. — every  day,  8.30  to  10.30  a.  m. ; 

1.30  to  2.30  p.  m. 
Mary's  Help  Clinic,  14th  and  Guerrero  Sts.^ — every  day,  9  to  11  a.  m. 
Mount  Zion  Hospital  clinic,  Tost  and  Scott  Sts. — every  day,  8.30  to  9.30  a.  m. 
St.  Luke's  Clinic,  27th  and  Valencia  Sts. — every  day,  9  to  12  o'clock. 
St.    Mary's    Hospital    clinic,    Hayes    and    Stanyan    Sts. — Children :    Tuesday, 

Thursday,   Saturday,  9  to  11  a.  m.      Women :  Monday.  Wednesday,   Friday. 

9  to  11  a.  m. 
San  Francisco  Hospital  Chest  clinic,  23d  and  Potrero — every  day  except  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  8.30  to  10  a.  m. ;  Wednesday  evening,  6.30  to  8  p.  m.  for 

adults;  Saturday,  8.30  to  10  a.  m.  for  children. 
San  Francisco  Polyclinic,  1535  Jackson  St. — every  day,  9  to  12  o'clock. 
University  of  California  clinic,  2d  and  Parnassus  Aves. — every  day,   8.30  to 

10.30  a.  m. 

You  are  not  to  understand  that  any  coercion  is  to  be  used.  Your  cooperation 
is  simply  asked  and  desired.  Should  you  think  well  of  the  plan  kindly  have 
the  suggested  examination  made  and  request  the  people  in  charge  of  the  health 
center  or  the  clinic  to  mail  this  office  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  person 
examined. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director  Widows'  Pension  Bureau. 

The  division  of  child  welfare  did  prenatal  work  on  behalf  of  the 
women  (about  40  a  month)  who  registered  at  the  San  Francisco 
Hospital  for  free  confinement.  There  were  no  prenatal  clinics  except 
at  the  hospitals. 

/School  fjiedical  inspection. — School  children  were  examined  by 
physicians  four  times  during  the  elementary-school  course.  Exami- 
nations were  made  of  all  children  entering  the  first  grade  and  all 
children  in  the  last  semester  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  examinations 
were  made  fwice  between  the  first  and  eighth  grades.  Twenty-nine 
school  nurses  made  classroom  inspections  four  times  a  year,  each  nurse 
supervising  a  school  population  of  about  2,500.  Free  dental  care  was 
provided  by  the  four  school  dental  clinics  and  a  municipal  dental 
clinic.  The  school  medical  records  of  children  receiving  mothers' 
aid  were  not  consulted  by  the  visitors. 

In  the  i:)reschool  health  drive  held  every  summer  the  division  of 
child  welfare  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  aimed  to  have 
all  children  who  were  going  to  enter  school  in  the  fall  examined 
at  a  health  center,  and  the  board  of  health  dodgers  were  mailed 
by  the  widows'  pension  bureau  to  all  mothers  under  its  care  having 
children  who  woidd  enter  school  the  following  year. 

Malnutrition. — At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  school 
nurses  weighed  and  measured  all  children,  and  those  10  per  cent  or 
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more  underweight  were  weighed  every  other  week  and  were  given 
instruction  individually  or  in  small  group  conferences  by  teachers, 
nutrition  workers,  or  nurses.  All  underweight  children  were  ex- 
amined by  the  school  physician,  and  visits  to  the  homes  were  made 
for  follow-up  of  remediable  physical  defects.  The  nutrition  work 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  division  of  child  welfare  of  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Health.  A  director  of  nutrition  work  and 
two  dietitians  worked  in  5  schools;  in  33  others  the  teachers  did 
some  nutrition  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director,  for  which 
they  were  paid  $10  a  month  b}^  the  Tuberculosis  Association.  Three 
school  nurses  also  were  doing  nutrition  work,  one  of  whom  was  en- 
gaged in  placing  a  health-education  program  in  the  schools. 
Lunches  of  milk  and  crackers  were  served  in  all  schools  and  were 
s*upplied  to  needy  children  without  cost. 

The  nutrition  workers  who  visited  the  homes  of  underweight  chil- 
dren in  mothers'  aid  families  reported  cases  to  the  widows'  pension 
bureau  only  if  there  were  special  problems.  The  bureau  did  not  at- 
tempt to  keep  in  touch  with  the  nutrition  workers  or  nurses  who  were 
working  with  undernourished  children  nor  to  place  children  found 
to  be  undernourished  at  the  time  of  the  semiannual  renewal  of  al- 
lowances under  the  supervision  of  the  nutrition  division. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 
Available  facilities. 

There  were  ample  facilities  in  the  county  for  psychological  and 
psychiatric  examination  and  for  treatment.  The  neuropsychological 
clinic  of  the  University  of  California  Hospital  conducted  examina- 
tions for  the  juvenile  court  and  was  at  the  service  of  the  public 
schools  for  special  pioblems  which  might  be  referred  by  the  teachers, 
the  director  of  the  special  schools,  or  the  parents.  This  clinic  was 
also  at  the  service  of  the  social  agencies  and  the  general  public.  The 
majority  of  children  receiving  mothers'  aid  whom  the  workers  judged 
to  be  in  need  of  such  service  were  referred  to  this  clinic.  Generally 
a  careful  physical  examination  was  required  preliminary  to  or  ac- 
companying the  psychological  examination;  the  follow-up  might  be 
done  by  a  social  worker  or  student  connected  with  the  clinic,  by  the 
physician  on  the  staff  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau,  or  by  the 
visitor  in  charge  of  the  family. 

Tiie  Leland  Stanford  University  Hospital  maintained  a  phy- 
chological  clinic  and  the  San  Francisco  Hospital  had  recently  in- 
stalled a  ward  for  the  observation  of  psychopathic  patients. 

The  school  psychologist  was  the  supervisor  of  special  classes;  he 
examined  children  referred  by  the  teachers  and  principals  on  ac- 
count of  retardation,  mental  defect,  behavior  problems,  and  psy- 
chopathic difficulties.  Some  children  were  placed  in  special  classes 
for  several  weeks'  observation.  Physical  examinations  were  not 
macle  as  a  routine  preliminary  to  the  psychological  examinations  but 
might  be  given  if  need  was  indicated.  Children  whose  intelligence 
quotient  was  below  70  were  assigned  to  the  special  classes.  The 
follow-up  work  was  done  by  the  teachers  or  nurses. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  to  have  children 
under  its  supervision  given  a  special  examination  if  they  presented 
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serious  problems  of  retardation  or  if  the  father  was  in  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  or  if  there  was  a  family  history  of  mental  defect  or 
disease  and  the  children  also  gave  evidence  of  mental  difficulties. 

The  procedure  in  regard  to  children  who  presented  behavior  prob- 
lems varied  somewhat  according  to  the  individual  situation.  The 
usual  plan,  however,  was  for  the  visitor  or  the  director  of  the 
widows'  pension  bureau  to  endeavor  to  win  the  cooperation  of  the 
child  and  the  mother  by  a  conference  with  them  and  with  the  teacher. 
Sometimes  the  child  was  asked  to  report  at  the  office  twice  a  month, 
bringing  from  the  teacher  a  statement  in  regard  to  his  conduct. 
If  this  method  failed  the  child  probably  would  be  given  an  exami- 
nation. 

Illustrative  case  history. 

The  following  case  history  shows  the  result  of  efforts  made  to 
improve  the  mental  attitude  of  a  child  in  a  mothers'  aid  family : 

Life  for  12-year-olcl  Walter  C.  consisted  of  school,  whicli  he  hated,  and  odd 
jobs  ill  the  sordid  neighborhood  in  which  his  widowed  mother  lived.  Eight 
months  before  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  went  to  the  home  he  was  reported  as 
a  hopeless  truant.  An  interview  was  had  with  him  at  the  widows'  pension 
bureau,  and  it  was  made  plain  to  him  that  he  must  attend  school  regularly. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  his  job  to  get  an  education  and  that  he  would  have 
to  attend  to  his  school  duties  regularly  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  The 
cooperation  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  principal  of  the  school  was  asked 
and  gladly  given.  The  boy  was  told  to  call  at  the  mothers'  pension  office  with 
his  report  every  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  the  report 
showed  that  Walter  had  attended  school  every  day  and  had  not  been  tardy, 
his  conduct  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  his  scholarship  was  good.  This 
report  was  duplicated  every  two  weeks.  It  had  become  apparent  to  the  visitor 
that  Walter  was  a  great  lover  of  beauty,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
him  to  take  a  trip  to  Berkeley,  where  he  visited  the  State  university  and 
was  much  impressed  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place.  He  was  also 
taken  to  Golden  Gate  Park  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  he  had 
always  lived  in  San  Francisco.  The  museum  and  the  aquarium  were  of  great 
interest  to  him,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  all  these  opportunities  were 
olfered  the  public  gratis.  He  felt  that  he  must  take  his  mother  as  soon  as 
possible  and  show  her  what  he  had  seen.  What  he  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  normal  healthful  association  with  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  study  an  effort  was  being  made  to  place  him  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  He  gave  promise,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  some  special 
gifts.  It  was  the  visitor's  plan  to  watch  for  these  and  develop  them  if 
possible. 

HOUSING 

Fully  half  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  lived  in  single  houses, 
most  of  the  others  lived  in  flats,  and  only  a  very  few  lived  in  rooms. 
All  houses  and  many  flats  had  yard  space  and  a  number  of  mothers 
had  flower  gardens.  A  mother  with  three  children  occupied  at  least 
four  rooms,  including  a  living  room,  which  was  rarely  used  as  a  bed- 
room. All  rooms  were  outside  rooms  and  there  was  abundance  of 
air  and  sunshine.  As  a  rule  each  family  had  its  own  sanitary  toilet. 
A  bathroom  was  not  considered  essential  if  the  children  w^ere  very 
young.  All  families  had  running  water  and  gas  and  nearly  all  had 
electricity.  Most  of  the  houses  were  equipped  with  coolers;  ice  was 
not  used. 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  bringing  up  the  chil- 
dren in  good  neighborhoods,  and  families  were  advised  to  move  if  the 
locality  was  morally  undesirable  or  if  the  house  was  in  poor  repair 
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or  below  standard.  Consideration  was  given  also  to  play  space  and 
accessibility  to  playgrounds  and  sources  of  education  and  recreation. 
The  average  rent  per  family  was  about  $22  a  month  and  no  family 
paid  more  than  $40  a  month.  The  State  ruling  allowing  a  mother 
to  have  an  equity  of  $2,500  in  her  home  permitted  families  possessed 
of  homes  to  live  in  good  neighborhoods  amid  surroundings  congenial 
to  them.  Many  bore  testimony  to  the  fruitful  savings  and  sacrifices 
of  the  parents  in  their  early  married  lives  and  were  a  constant  in- 
centive to  the  maintenance  of  the  same  high  standards  of  comfort 
and  order.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  families  owned  or  partly 
owned  their  own  homes;  about  one-half  of  these  owned  them  clear 
and  one-half  mortgaged. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH   THE   SCHOOLS   AND   FACILITIES   FOR   EDUCATION 

The  budget  contained  no  provision  for  items  that  were  educational 
in  character.  The  allowance  for  sundries  covered  any  expense  for 
papers  or  magazines.  All  the  families  took  a  daily  paper.  Families 
were  encouraged  to  incur  moderate  expenses  for  educational  pur- 
poses, such  as  music  and  radio. 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

The  visitors  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau  communicated  with 
the  teachers  or  visited  the  schools  only  when  they  felt  there  was 
some  special  need.  The  teachers  did  not  make  reports  to  the  visitors, 
nor  were  the  school  reports  examined  periodically.  If  children  were 
in  difficulty  at  school  a  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  a  child  might 
be  said  to  be  on  probation.  Some  boys  and  girls  reported  at  the 
bureau  at  regular  intervals  with  their  reports  on  attendance 
and  scholarship.  It  was  stated  that  whenever  such  an  effort  to  en- 
courage the  children  had  been  made,  an  improvement  resulted  in 
both  school  work  and  general  behavior. 
Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  physically  handicapped  child. — There  were  in  the  public 
schools  a  sight-conservation  class,  an  oral  school  for  deaf  children, 
a  class  for  children  having  speech  defects  in  every  elementary  and 
high  school,  and  three  open-air  schools.  A  teacher  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  three  children's  orthopedic  wards  in  the  hospitals.  No 
busses  were  provided  for  transportation  of  crippled  children  to  and 
from  school.  The  widows'  pension  bureau  made  an  effort  to  assist 
phj^sically  handicapped  children  in  obtaining  their  education  and  in 
adjusting  themselves  in  industry. 

The  mentally  handicapped  child. — There  were  21  special  classes 
throughout  the  city,  also  an  ungraded  school  of  5  classes.     One  of 
the  teachers  in  the  ungraded  school  helped  the  children  of  subnormal 
mentality  in  their  efforts  to  find  suitable  employment. 
Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

No  scholarships  were  available,  but,  when  possible,  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  children  desirous  of  continuing  in  school  both  by 
allowing  aid  up  to  the  age  of  16  and  also  by  continuing  aid  for 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  if  the  older  child  was  over  16.    A  few 
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bojT^s  were  taking  electrical  courses  in  the  technical  high  school  and 
a  few  girls  were  taking  courses  in  home  economics.  Some  were 
taking  university  extension  courses,  but  none  were  in  college.  A 
few  boys  and  girls  were  taking  business  or  vocational  courses  at 
night,  or  were  taking  art  courses  at  the  art  institute  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  California.  Possibly  100  children  were  receiving 
piano  or  other  music  lessons.  Some  of  them  were  given  free  instruc- 
tion and  others  were  paying  a  nominal  charge  at  a  settlement  house 
or  were  using  the  recreation  allowance  for  this  purpose. 

The  R.  family  had  lived  for  years  on  so  inadequate  an  income  that  whep, 
the  daughter  Harriet  became  15  years  of  age  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative 
but  for  her  to  go  to  work,  much  as  she  desired  to  continue  her  education.  To 
her  great  happiness,  the  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities  arranged  with  a 
business  college  for  her  to  take  a  course  in  the  college  and  pay  for  lier  course 
after  she  began  to  earn.  At  the  time  of  the  study  she  had  been  working  for 
a  year  and  her  salary  had  been  increased  50  per  cent.  Her  education  had 
proved  to  be  worth  while. 

SCHOOLING  AND  WORK  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OLD  AND  WORK  OF 

CHILDREN  OVER  16 

The  compulsory-education,  child-labor,  and  half  orphan  aid  laws. 

The  compulsory  education  law  required  children  between  8  and 
16  years  of  age  to  attend  school  unless  they  were  14  years  old  and 
had  employment  certificates.  A  child  was  permitted  to  obtain  an 
employment  certificate  at  14  years  of  age  if  he  had  completed  the 
eighth  grade  and  was  physically  fit  and  the  family  was  in  need. 
At  15  he  could  obtain  an  employment  certificate,  regardless  of  family 
need,  if  he  had  completed  the  seventh  grade  and  was  physically  fit 
for  work.  At  16  he  could  work  without  regard  to  school  grade 
completed.  All  working  children  not  graduates  of  high  school  were 
required  to  attend  continuation  school  four  hours  a  week  until  they 
were  18  years  of  age.' 

The  half  orphan  aid  law  permitted  aid  to  be  granted  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  16. 

Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

Although  the  law  provided  that  14-year-old  children  could  obtain 
employment  certificates  if  they  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  and 
the  family  needed  their  earnings,  the  widows'  pension  bureau  encour- 
aged children  to  remain  in  school  to  the  age  of  16  unless  the  lack 
of  their  wages  entailed  too  great  a  hardship  on  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Aid  was  continued  for  younger  children  to  enable  a  child  16  years 
old  or  over  to  remain  in  school  if  he  was  especially  anxious  to 
continue  or  showed  promise. 

There  were  187  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  families 
under  supervision;  181  of  these  were  in  school  and  6  were  working. 
All  except  one  of  the  working  children  were  15  years  of  age.  About 
75  per  cent  oi  these  children  were  in  high  school  or  vocational  school. 
The  majority  of  those  in  high  school  were  attending  the  commercial 
high  school;  the  next  largest  group  were  in  the  polytechnic  high 
school.     It  was  also  reported  that  35  children  16  years  of  age  or 

'Calif.,  Deering's  General  Law.s,  192.3,  act  74S7,  .sees.  1  (5)  and  3a,  pp.  3083, 
3034  ;  act  7496,  sec.  3,  p.  3054.  Children  disqualified  for  attendance  because  of  physieal 
or  mental  condition  or  living  more  than  a  specified  distance  from  school  were  exempted 
from  attendance  at  regular  day  and  continuation  schooL 
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over  were  still  in  school,  most  of  them  attending  public  or  prixate 
business  schools. 

The  occiii:)ations  and  earnings  of  the  six  children  (all  boys)  14  and 
15  years  of  age  who  were  worldng  were  not  reported.  For  this 
reason  the  occupations  of  the  188  boys  and  girls  16  years  of  age  or 
over,  which  were  reported,  are  shown  in  the  following  list  in  order  to 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  emplo3anent  entered 
by  children  in  families  receiving  allowances  under  the  supervision 
01  the  widows'  pension  bureau : 


Number  of 
children 

Total 188 


Boys 


115 


Number  of 
children 

Girls 73 

Clerical  workers 24 

Factory  workers 16 

Stenographers 10 

Telephone   operators 7 

Booklceepers 4 

Saleswomen 3 

Comptometer   operators 3 


Clerical   workers 37 

Errand  boys 21 

Factory  workers 17 

Paper  carriers   (after  school) 12 

Apprentices 9 

Truck  drivers 7 

Jitney    drivers 4 

Cabin  boys 2 

Draftsmen 2 

Salesmen 2 

Musicians 2 

The  wages  of  working  children  under  21  years  ranged  from  $43 
to  $100  a  month.    The  average  was  about  $80. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

The  few  foreign-spealdng  mothers  were  not  required  to  take 
courses  in  English  or  citizenship,  but  the  bureau  encouraged  their 
doing  so.  Six  evening  schools  conducted  Americanization  classes, 
but  so  far  as  the  bureau  knew  only  two  mothers  receiving  allowances 
were  enrolled  in  these  classes.  The  settlements  conducted  classes  in 
sewing,  cooking,  and  child  care,  but  no  mothers  who  received  aid 
were  attending  these  classes. 

RECREATION 

The  budget  allowance  for  recreation  was  $1  to  $2  a  month  apiece 
for  working  children  and  50  cents  a  month  for  children  under  work- 
ing age.  Worldng  children  under  21  years  of  age  gave  their  mothers 
all  their  earnings  and  were  allowed  $1  to  $2  a  month  for  spending 
money  and  $10  a  month  for  clothing  if  their  occupation  required 
them  to  dress  well.  After  they  reached  their  twenty-first  birthday 
they  were  expected  to  pay  a  generous  board. 

Families  were  allowed  to  attend  motion  pictures  once  a  week. 
Playgrounds  were  used  considerably  by  the  younger  children.  A 
few  boys  and  girls  belonged  to  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  and  to  scout  troops,  though  no  effort  was 
made  to  link  children  with  these  agencies  except  for  special  reasons. 
Nor  Avas  any  effort  made  to  get  children  to  use  the  libraries  and 
settlements,  though  some  boys  and  girls  were  connected  with  the 
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settlements  and  community  centers.  The  parent-teacher  association 
used  the  schools  for  plays,  games,  and  motion  pictures.  The  recrea- 
tion centers  conducted  athletic  activities.  The  families  availed 
themselves  of  these  forms  of  recreation  according  to  their  own  in- 
clination. Many  families  owned  or  were  paying  for  pianos  or 
phonographs.  There  were  free  concerts  at  the  civic  auditorium,  and 
a  few  of  the  families  visited  the  parks  and  the  museums.  A  daily 
paper  operated  a  summer  vacation  camp  which  provided  outings  for 
some  children,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  summer  outings  for 
mothers.  Some  families  had  relatives  in  the  country  whom  they  vis- 
ited. A  number  of  the  mothers  belonged  to  mothers'  clubs  or  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  and  membership  in  these  was  encouraged  by 
the  widows'  pension  bureau. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY,  MICH.^ 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Michigan  law  provided  aid  to  the  following  classes  of  mothers 
with  dej^endent  children :  Widowed,  deserted,  divorced,  or  unmarried ; 
mothers  whose  husbands  were  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  para- 
lytic, or  blind,  and  confined  in  State  hospitals  or  other  State  institu- 
tions; mothers  whose  husbands  were  inmates  of  State  penal  institu- 
tions or  mothers  whose  husbands  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
in  such  a  stage  that  they  could  not  pursue  a  gainful  occupation. 
Aid  was  allowed  for  a  dependent  child  under  the  age  of  17  years; 
the  mother  must  be  "  poor  and  unable  to  properly  care  and  provide 
for  said  child,  but  otherwise  a  proper  guardian,"  and  it  must  be  "  for 
the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  its  mother  " ; 
the  amount  of  aid  should  not  exceed  $10  per  week  nor  be  less  than 
$2  a  wy^ek  for  the  first  child  with  an  allowance  of  $2  per  week  for 
each  additional  child.  The  law  did  not  provide  for  State  super- 
vision in  any  form.'^ 

The  judge  of  the  Waj^ne  County  juvenile  court  had  ruled  that  in 
cases  of  desertion  a  mother  must  have  been  deserted  for  two  years 
and  the  whereabouts  of  the  father  must  have  been  unknown  during 
that  period;  in  cases  of  divorce  a  year  must  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  on  which  the  divorce  was  granted  before  the  mother  was  con- 
sidered eligible  for  mothers'  aid.  In  case  the  father  was  ill  with 
tuberculosis  he  was  required  to  live  in  a  sanatorium  before  aid  w^as 
granted.  Mothers  receiving  aid  were  not  permitted  to  have  men 
lodgers  or  roomers.  A  mother  was  permitted  to  have  $500  in  sav- 
ings and  an  equity  in  her  home  of  $3,500.  The  mother  must  have 
had  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  State  and  one  year  in  the  county 
directly  preceding  aid. 

AD3IINISTRATI0N  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AGENCY   AND   STAFF 

The  administrative  agency  was  the  mothers'  pension  department 
of  the  county  juvenile  court.  The  juvenile-court  procedure  was  set 
forth  in  the  law  dealing  with  dependent  children  and  needy  mothers.^ 

'  Wayue  County  contains  the  cities  Detroit,  Hamtramck,  and  Higliland  Park.  Though 
the  latter  two  are  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Detroit,  they  have  their  own  city 
administration  and  are  entirely  distinct  political  units.  The  population  of  the  county  in 
1!»20  was  l,177.(i45.  of  which  number  99.3. GTS  lived  in  Detroit.  The  native  white  popula- 
tion numbered  788,297.  the  foreign  born  344,725,  and  the  negroes  43.720.  The  population 
of  foreign  birth,  in  the  order  of  numerical  importance,  was  as  follows  :  Poli.sh.  Canadian, 
German,  Ru.'isian,  English,  Italian,  and  Hungarian.  The  child  population  within  legal 
age  for  mothers'  aid  (under  16,  as  interpreted  by  the  juvenile  court,  which  was  the  admin- 
istrative a,gency)  was  344.420.  (Fourteenth  C'en.sus  of  the  T'nited  States.  1920.  vol.  .",. 
Population,  pp.  487,  488,  493,  494,  Washington,  1922.')  The  chief  industries  center  about 
the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  and  automobile  bodies,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products  are  next  in  importance,  the  great  bulk  of  industry  in  Detroit  calling  for  unskilled 
labor. 

-Mich.,  Comp.  Laws  1915,  sec.  2017,  p.  890,  as  amended  by  act  of  Apr.  28,  1921,  No.  92, 
Public  Acts  of  1H21,  p.  199,  act  of  June  15,  1921,  No.  16  (first  extra  session).  Public 
Acts  of  1921,  p.  785.  and  act  of  May  25,  1923,  No.  294,  Public  Acts  of  1923,  p.  467. 

•■"Mich.,  Comp.  Laws  1915.  sees.  2012,  2015,  2016,  pp.  885,  887,  as  amended  by 
acts  of  .June  15,  1921,  Nos.  16  and  24  (first  extra  session).  Public  Acts  of  1921,  pp.  785 
and  797,  and  act  of  May  2,  1923,  No.  105,  Public  .\cts  of  1923,  p.  143. 
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The  mothers'  pension  department  in  Wayne  County  was  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  chief  probation  oificer  for  women  and  girls, 
who  was  also  referee  of  the  court  and  who  heard  all  mothers'  aid 
cases  except  so-called  "  trouble  cases,"  which  were  heard  by  the  Judge 
of  the  juvenile  court. 

The  workers  in  the  mothers'  pension  department  were  probation 
officers  of  the  juvenile  court.  They  were  appointed  by  the  judge  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief  probation  officer  for  women  and 
girls.  At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  a  supervisor,  nine  field 
workers,  and  two  stenographers;  the  department  had  also  the  serv- 
ices of  a  Slavic  interpreter  and  of  a  psychiatric  social  worker  for 
one-third  time.  In  addition  one  volunteer,  a  college  graduate,  gave 
full-time  service.  Several  workers  used  their  owm  automobiles,  for 
which  they  were  allowed  upkeep.  The  supervisor  was  a  college 
graduate  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Associated  Chari- 
ties for  three  years,  both  as  a  volunteer  and  as  a  paid  worker.  Four 
of  the  nine  field  workers  were  college  graduates,  one  having  special- 
ized in  sociology  and  another  having  taken  graduate  work  at  the 
school  of  social  service  administration  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. One  of  the  other  five  (a  physician)  had  had  experience  in  a 
correctional  institution  for  children,  one  had  had  experience  in  medi- 
cal social  service,  one  had  had  a  year's  social-service  training  in  a 
religious  training  school  and  experience  in  church  social  work,  one 
had  been  executive  secretary  in  a  city  charity  organization  society, 
and  one  was  a  normal-school  graduate  with  special  training  in  do- 
mestic science. 

APPROPRIATION   AND  VOLUME  OF  WORK 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  December  1,  1922,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1923,  was  $650,000.  This  was  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  aid  allowed  by  the  law.  The 
appropriation  for  the  following  fiscal  year  ended  November  30,  1924, 
was  $625,000.  Though  a  definite  appropriation  was  made,  the  ex- 
penditures for  mothers'  aid  were  not  limited  to  the  amount  provided, 
and  any  deficit  incurred  one  year  was  made  up  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  following  year.  The  entire  appropriation  was  for  relief. 
The  administrative  expenses  of  the  mothers'  pension  department 
were  borne  by  the  court. 

During  October,  1923,  the  court  aided  999  families,  including 
about  2,990  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Each  of  the  nine  field 
workers  had  under  her  supervision  from  100  to  130  families.  One 
county  worker  had  92  families.  In  addition  each  worker  made  an 
average  of  7  new  investigations  a  month. 

PROCEDURE   IN   MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

Mothers  were  required  to  make  personal  applications,  to  which 
they  made  affidavit.  Social  and  legal  data  were  recorded  on  a  face 
sheet  which  called  for  the  following  specific  information :  Names, 
addresses,  birthplaces  and  birth  dates  of  man,  woman,  and  children ; 
date  and  cause  of  man's  death,  date  of  his  commitment  or  desertion 
or  date  of  divorce;  school  grades,  occupations,  and  wages  of  chil- 
dren ;  mental  and  physical  defects,  relatives,  church,  citizenship, 
time  in  county,  court  records ;  charitable  agencies  interested ;  housing 
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conditions:  facts  regarding  property,  insurance,  debts,  and  income, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  budget. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  verify  all  data  such  as  dates  of 
birth,  marriage,  date  of  man's  death,  commitment,  or  desertion, 
divorce  of  couple,  residence,  and  facts  regarding  property,  insurance, 
savings,  and  wages  of  working  children.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the 
social-service  exchange,  and  all  registered  agencies  were  consulted 
through  a  form  blank  or  by  peisonal  interview.  School  reports,  in- 
cluding medical  reports,  were  secured  for  the  children  attending 
school. 

A  visit  was  always  made  to  the  home.  It  was  customary  to  visit 
one  or  more  relatives,  the  minister,  and  the  family  physician,  and 
generally  one  or  more  references. 

The  juvenile  court  devoted  one  morning  each  week  to  the  hearing 
of  mothers'  aid  cases.  The  hearing  was  conducted  in  a  small  private 
room  by  the  chief  probation  officer  for  girls,  who  as  referee  heard 
all  but  "  trouble  cases,"  as  has  been  stated.  No  one  was  present  but 
the  mother  and  children,  the  supervisor,  and  the  clerk  who  took 
stenographic  notes.  The  hearing  was  informal  and  an  atmosphere 
of  friendliness  prevailed.  The  purpose  of  the  aid  and  the  necessity 
for  following  the  orders  of  her  pension  officer  were  explained  to  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  advisability  of  adequate  medical  attention. 

USE  OF  A  STANDARD  BUDGET 

A  standard  household  budget  prepared  by  the  Visiting  House- 
keeper Association  and  revised  quarterly  was  used  as  a  guide  in  esti- 
mating the  budget  for  each  family.  It  included  food,  fuel  and  light, 
clothing  and  toilet  articles,  rent,  household  furnishings  and  sundries, 
and  extras.  The  actual  expenses  of  the  family  for  rent,  insurance, 
payments  on  property,  gas,  and  electricity  were  allowed,  however,  if 
they  were  reasonable.    Following  is  the  standard  budget : 

Visiting   Housekeeper   Association    (Detroit)    scale    for    estimating   minimum 
budgets  for  dependent  families 

(including  man) 

SsaTTiMBER  1,  1923. 
Food: 

The  amount  of  food  per  person  varies  according  to  age,  size  of  person,  and 
occupation.    The  average  cost  per  day  per  person  is : 

Per  Per 

Calories  needed  day        month 

3.600  for  man $0.  49  $14.  70 

2,800  for  woman .38  11.40 

3,450  for  boy  14-17  years .  47  14. 10 

2,950  for  girl  14-17  years .  40  12.  00 

2,825  for  boy  11-14  years .  38  11.  40 

2,500  for  girl  11-14  years .34  10.20 

2,200  for  boy  9-11  years .30  9.00 

2,075  for  girl  9-11  years .28  8.40 

1,875  for  boy  7-9  years .25  7.  50 

1,750  for  girl  7-9  years .  24  7.  20 

1,580  for  child  5-7  years .  21  6.  30 

1,460  for  child  3-5  years .20  6.00 

1,380  for  child  under  3  years .19  5.70 

In  families  of  5-7  people  reduce  grocery  bill  8  per  cent. 

In  families  of  7-9  people  reduce  grocery  bill  10  per  cent. 

In  special-diet  cases  add  10  iiei*  cent. 

If  man  carries  lunch  add  10  per  cent  to  his  food  allowance. 
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Fuel  and  light : 

This  is  rtgured  out  for  the  entire  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  money  will 
be  set  aside  in  summer  for  winter  months. 

Light —  Per  month 

Kerosene,  at  $0.18  per  gallon $0.  77 

Gas,   at   $0.79 1.00 

Electricity 1.10 

Fuel- 
Cook  stove — 

6  tons  soft  coal,  at  $10.75 5.  38 

^'2  cord  of  wood  for  summer,  at  $21 .  88 

Coal  and  wood 6.20 

Gas  for  cooking,  at  $0.79 2. 11 

Heating — • 

2  tons  hard  coal  (when  coal  is  used  for  cooking),  at  $16.25 2.  71 

5  tons  hard  coal  (when  gas  is  used  for  cooking),  at  $16.25 6.  77 

5  tons  soft  coal  (when  gas  is  used  for  cooking),  at  $10.75 4.48 

7  tons  soft  coal  (for  furnace),  at  $10.75 6.27 

Clothing  and  toilet  articles : 

Clothing  for  man 9.33 

Clothing  for  woman 7. 18 

Clothing  for  l>oy  12-14  years 6.  02 

Clothing  for  girl  10-12  years 6.  61 

Clothing  for  child  5-10  years 4.  85 

Clothing  for  child  3-5  years 3.  99 

Clothing  for  child  under  3  years 3.  49 

If  some  clothing  is  made  at  home  reduce  allowance  7  per  cent. 
For  dependent  families  reduce  allowance  8  per  cent. 
Deduct  20  per  cent  if  part  of  the  clothing  is  bought  secondhand. 
Rents : 

Uuheated— 

Three   rooms 25.  50 

Four   rooms 36.  00 

Five  rooms 45.  00 

Six   rooms 50.  00 

Heated — 

Three   rooms 56.  25 

Four  rooms 62.  00 

Five  rooms 67.00 

Household  furnisliings  and  household  sundries  (household  furnishings 
include  cleaning  and  laundry  supplies,  repair  and  replacement  of  fur- 
nishings; sundries  include  thread,  darning  cotton,  pins,  needles,  etc.)  : 

Family  of  two 6.24 

Family  of  three 7. 17 

Family  of  four 8. 10 

Family  of  five 9.02 

If  secondhand  furniture  is  bought  reduce  this  item  36  per  cent. 
Extras  (this  includes  recreation,  educatitm,  car  fare,  etc.)  : 

Family  of  two,  including  man  who  works 5.  00 

Family  of  three,  including  man  who  works 5.  67 

Family  of  four,  including  man  who  works 6.  34 

Family  of  five,  including  man  who  works 7.01 

Sixty-seven  cents  per  month  is  added  for  each  additional  member. 

Family  of  two,  not  including  man  who  works 3.02 

Family  of  three,  not  including  man  who  works 3.  69 

Family  of  four,  not  including  man  who  works 4.  36 

Family  of  five,  not  including  man  who  works 5.  03 

Sixty-seven  cents  jier  month  is  added  for  each  additional  member. 
If  children  are  under  school  age  reduce  the  extras  14  per  cent. 

New  applicants  were  required  to  keep  summarized  daily  expense 
accounts  from  the  time  of  their  application  to  the  time  of  the  Avork- 
er's  visit  to  their  homes.     After  the  first  two  weeks  or  more  the 

families  were  required  to  keep  accounts  onl}^  when  there  seemed  to  be 
bad  management  and  the  court  wished  to  learn  where  the  difficulty 
lay.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  au  expense  account : 
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Thurs- 
day 

Friday 

Satur- 
day 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 
day 

Rent                                 _     - - 

$25.  00 
1.74 

Groceries 

$4.  00 

$3.  12 

$1.  40 

$2.  86 

$0.  84 

$1.  77 

Meat 

Hard  coal 

Soft  coal       

.50 
3.  47 

.  24 
3.80 

.20 

.50 

1.00 

.50 

.50 

.75 

Gas 

Car  fare       _ 

.  12 

.  12 

.  12 

.  12 

.  12 

Electric  light 

Medicine 

.25 

.  50 

Taxes 

Water     __ 

Insurance 

.30 
.95 

Clothing 

.60 

.45 

Debts 

3.00 

A  representative  of  the  court  will  call  on  you  within  two  weeks.  Please 
have  ready  contract  of  house,  tax  receipts,  bills,  and  all  receipted  bills,  birth 
certificates,  pay  envelopes,  or  badge  numbers  of  all  members  of  family  who 
work. 

The  grants  conformed  to  the  family's  need,  as  shown  b}'^  the  budgets, 
as  far  as  the  maximum  under  the  law  permitted.  The  average 
monthly  grant  per  family  for  the  j'^ear  1923  was  $42.45,  or  $14.17 
per  child.  The  largest  monthly  grant  to  a  family  was  $104  and  the 
smallest  was  $8.66.  The  mothers  were  required  to  call  at  the  office 
twice  a  month  for  their  checks  unless  excused  because  they  lived  at 
a  considerable  distance  or  had  young  children. 

SUPPLEMENTING  OF  MOTHERS'  AID 

The  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had  a  liberal  policy  in 
regard  to  supplementing  mothers'  aid  when  the  maximum  grant  was 
inadequate,  and  it  furnished  temporary,  emergency,  or  continued  aid 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  court  without  further  investigation. 
During  the  winter  of  1924  this  department  gave  supplementary 
assistance  to  166  families  receiving  mothers'  aid.  It  made  no  con- 
tact with  the  families,  all  supervision  being  left  with  the  court, 
which  made  a  monthly  report  to  the  department.  Relief  took  the 
form  of  milk  and  coal  principally,  though  monthly  grocery  orders 
were  allow^ed.  Outside  the  city  there  were  township  overseers  of  the 
poor  who  disbursed  outdoor  relief.  They  were  not  so  willing  as  the 
Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  supplement  the  allowances, 
and  sometimes  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  additional  relief 
from  them. 

There  was  no  private  relief  agency  in  Wayne  County. 

VISITING 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  department  to  have  the  probation  officers 
visit  the  home  every  other  month  and  to  see  the  mothers  at  the  office 
at  kiast  every  month  on  one  of  their  semimonthl}^  calls  for  their 
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checks.  The  probation  officers  were  able  to  visit  the  families  under 
their  care  only  once  in  two  or  three  months  unless  some  special  prob- 
lem arose.  The  18  families  under  the  care  of  the  psychiatric  worker 
were  sometimes  visited  as  often  twice  a  week,  but  they  had  been 
turned  over  to  her  for  intensive  supervision  because  they  presented 
serious  problems. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

No  special  allowance  was  made  in  the  budo;et  under  health,  but 
an  extra  10  per  cent  was  added  to  the  food  allowance  for  children 
who  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  malnutrition.  Special 
effort  was  made  to  see  that  the  income  reached  the  budget  needs; 
and,  if  necessary,  extra  help  was  secured  from  the  city  department  of 
public  welfare.     Practically  all  medical  service  could  be  secured  free. 

Physical  examinations. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  court  to  require  as  a  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion a  physical  examination  of  all  children  of  preschool  age  whose 
families  lived  in  Detroit  and  of  mothers  who  gave  evidence  of 
need  or  who  had  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis.  These  examinations 
were  given  usually  at  the  Harper  Hospital  clinics,  but  sometimes 
children  were  examined  at  the  children's  clinics  of  the  city  board  of 
health  and  women  at  the  clinics  of  the  Women's  Hospital.  Follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  form  used  in  referring  to  Harper  Hospital : 

COOPERATION   BLANK 

Ref.  by  Miss  W.,  of  Mothers'  Pension,  Juvenile  Court,  to  Harper  Hospital,  2/4/24 
(Worker)  (Organization) 

Name  of  patient:  Adeline  D. 

Address : 

Date  of  birth :   

Kind  of  work: 

Hours  employed : 

Household  (names  and  ages)  : 

Father: 

Mother:  Adeline  D.,  30. 
Children — 

Linda   D.,  8. 
Jergus  D.,  4. 
Boarders :   1. 
Health  record  of  patient: 

Dr.  .T.  M.  B.  states  woman  is  suffering  from  pelvic  inflammation,  which  may 
need  surgical  treatment. 

Previous  medical  treatment,  places  and  dates : _ 

Significant  facts  in  family  history,  social  and  medical : 

Financial  situation:   Woman  receives  mothers'  pension  of  .$20.58  per  month. 
This  is  supplemented  by  $47.33  paid  by  boarder  and  $10,83  which   woman 
earns. 
Reason  for  referring:  General  examination. 

REPLY  TO  REFiniRING   AGENCY 

Name:  Adeline  D.    Age,  30.    Date:  2-9-24. 

Medical  agency  reporting:  Harper  out-patient  department  to  mothers'  pension 

department. 
Name  of  social  worker:  C.  J.  M. 
Examined  by :  Drs.  L.  and  K. 
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Significant   medical   facts   brought  out:    Wassermann,    neg. ;   urine,   negative; 

lacerated  infected   cervix. 

Diagnosis: 

Explanation  of:  

Prognosis :   Recovery. 

Probable  length  of  time  under  treatment : 

Probable  outcome  if  treatment  faithfully  continues: 

Character  of  treatment : 

Days  to  report : How  often :   

Ways  in  which  agency  can  cooperate  in  doctors'  plan :  

To  enter  hospital  for  ojiGration  2-12-2Ji. 

For  children  in  school  a  copy  of  the  last  school  report,  including 
the  report  of  the  physical  examination,  was  secured  before  the  grant 
was  made.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  a  report : 

mothers'    pension    department,    school  record  for   JUVB3fn>B   COURT,    WAYNE 

COUNTY,    MICH. 

Please  state  if  medical  record  shows  any  physical  defects. 

School:  

Below  is  the  record  of  attendance,  conduct,  etc.,  of  __. 


(Address) 


(Name) 
-,  from  new  semester, ,  1924,  to  date: 


Month 

Days 
present 

Days 
absent 

Conduct 

Month 

Days 
present 

Days 

absent 

Conduct 

February 

March    

April - 

Total  days  present. 

Average  conduct, 

Grade, 

Remarks :  Hearing, 
Tonsils,  - 
Teeth,  __ 


Total  days  absent. 

Effort, 

Date  of  Birth,  ___ 


Principal. 

A  court  worker  was  at  the  Harper  Hospital  out-patient  department 
four  mornings  a  week  to  steer  mothers  through  the  clinics,  to  make 
direct  contacts  with  the  doctors  and  the  social-service  department, 
and  to  secure  detailed  statements  as  to  diagnasis  and  treatment. 

Preliminary  examinations  were  seldom  made  by  private  physicians, 
but  mothers  were  permitted  to  call  upon  their  own  doctors  in  case  oi 
sickness  if  the  latter  gave  their  services.  No  medical  history  was 
taken  for  the  child  or  family  unless  something  unusual  presented 
itself  and  the  physician  called  for  it,  nor  was  there  provision  for  a 
continuous  medical  record  of  each  member  of  the  family.  The  pro- 
bation officers  were  responsible  for  keeping  up  to  date  the  record  of 
all  examinations  and  medical  care  received  by  families  under  their 
supervision.  The  follow-up  work  was  done  by  the  probation  officer 
if  the  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  board  of  health  clinics,  and 
by  both  the  probation  officers  and  the  social-service  department  if 
they  were  conducted  by  the  hospital  clinics.     There  were  no  periodic 
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examinations  except  when  treatment  was  required  and  in  the  case  of 
tuberculosis  suspects.  The  mothers  were  required  to  have  serious 
physical  defects  of  children  attended  to  with  reasonable  promptness. 
Only  occasionally  was  it  necessary  to  threaten  the  withdrawal  of  the 
grant.  As  a  rule  the  mothers  were  quite  willing  to  permit  the 
examinations,  and  some  had  an  appreciation  of  their  value. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

Titberculosis. — Tuberculosis  clinics  were  conducted  in  Detroit  by 
the  city  board  of  health,  which  also  operated  one  sanatorium  for  in- 
cipient tuberculosis  cases  and  two  sanatoriums  for  advanced  cases.  A 
new  preventorium  had  just  been  completed  for  children.  Sanatorium 
facilities  were  adequate.  In  the  country  the  Red  Cross  nurses  visited 
contact  cases  and  brought  them  to  the  city  clinics  for  examination. 
In  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  all  mothers  and  children  who  had 
been  exposed  to  tuberculosis  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  clinics, 
which  advised  whether  sanatorium  care  was  necessary,  the  court  act- 
ing on  the  basis  of  the  clinic's  advice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  court 
to  require  sanatorium  care  for  active  tuberculosis  cases,  and  if  the 
father  was  ill  with  the  disease  he  was  always  required  to  accept  sana- 
torium care. 

Venereal  disease. — When  there  was  a  history  of  venereal  disease  or 
reason  to  suspect  it  the  court  had  Wassermann  tests  taken  for  the 
mother  and  the  children.  The  city  board  of  health  and  Harper  Hos- 
pital both  maintained  clinics  for  venereal  diseases. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affections. — Expert  surgical  and  medical 
care  was  obtained  for  all  crippled  children.  The  Children's  Hospital 
and  the  Harper  Hospital  provided  all  necessary  hospital  treatment. 
Most  of  the  orthopedic  work  for  children  (not  requiring  hospitaliza- 
tion) in  the  city  and  county  was  done  by  the  Sigma  Gamma  ortho- 
pedic clinic,  which  was  excellently  equipped  and  free.  Two  social 
workers  were  employed  in  its  medical  social-service  department. 
Two  physiotherapists  and  a  nurse  were  assigned  to  the  Leland  Day 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  operated  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  all  children  attending  it  were  under  the  medical  supervision  of 
the  Sigma  Gamma  clinic.  Braces,  shoes,  and  special  apparatus  for 
mothers'  aid  children  were  generally  paid  for  by  the  city  department 
of  public  welfare  at  the  request  of  the  court. 

Children  with  cardiac  trouble  were  cared  for  at  the  clinics  at  the 
Harper  Hospital  or  the  Children's  Hospital  and  were  placed  in  the 
open-air  rooms  of  the  public  schools. 

Kye.  ear^  nose,  and  throat  ajfections. — The  Harper  Hospital  and  its 
clinics  were  used  by  the  court  for  treatment  for  most  cases  of  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  affections.  Operations  were  paid  for  through 
a  special  fund  known  as  the  Coyle  Fund. 

Medical  welfofre  work  for  infamts  and  jrreschool  children. — The 
Detroit  Board  of  Health  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  city  13 
health  centers  for  babies  and  children  of  preschool  age  (8  of  these 
clinics  did  prenatal  work  also)  ;  they  were  used  occasionally  by  the 
court.  Though  not  within  walking  distance  of  many  homes,  they 
were  accessible  to  most  mothers  without  change  of  cars.  Nurses 
and  court  workers  did  the  follow-up  work.  There  was  but  one 
child-health  center  outside  the  city.     The  court  had  no  fixed  rule  in 
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regard  to  the  attendance  at  centers  of  mothers  with  children  under 
6  years  of  age.  This  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
workers,  who  as  a  rule  did  not  lay  great  emphasis  on  routine  supervi- 
sion of  well  babies. 

School  medical  inspection. — At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the 
nurses  in  the  schools  in  Detroit  inspected  all  children  except  those 
in  the  first  and  fifth  grades.  Height  and  weight  ineasurements  were 
a  part  of  the  yearly  physical  inspection.  The  children  found  to  be 
15  i^er  cent  underweight  were  referred  to  the  physicians,  who  ex- 
amined these  as  well  as  the  children  in  the  first  and  fifth  grades.  As 
an  exj)eriment  in  some  schools,  the  nurses  w^ere  making  preliminary 
inspecti(ms  of  all  the  children.  Those  whom  they  suspected  of  hav- 
ing physical  defects  were  then  examined  by  the  physicians.  The  coiu-t 
expected  each  visitor  to  review  quarterly  the  school  medical  reports 
for  all  school  children  under  her  care  in  order  that  she  might  work 
with  the  nurses  in  the  correction  of  defects.  In  the  rural  districts 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  was  not  uniformly  provided.  How- 
ever, a  liealtli  educator,  supported  by  a  group  of  health  agencies, 
public  and  private,  was  engaged  in  a  health-education  training  pro- 
gram in  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  Red  Cross  provided  nursing 
service.  The  teachers  referred  children  having  oV)vious  physical 
defects  to  the  nurses,  who  took  them  to  a  clinic  in  one  of  tlie  larger 
towns  or  in  Detroit.  The  nurses  were  in  close  touch  with  the 
mothers'  aid  visitors  and  did  much  follow-up  work  for  the  health 
of  the  children  under  their  supervision. 

The  dental  bureau  made  yearly  examination  of  the  children's 
teeth,  and  the  12  free  dental-school  clinics  provided  ample  dental 
facilities  in  Detroit.  School  nurses  did  the  follow-up  work  for  both 
physical  and  dental  examinations. 

Malnutrition. — Much  nutrition  work  was  being  done  in  the  schools. 
Forty-five  nutrition  classes  were  conducted  weekly  for  12  weeks  by 
the  school  nurses.  Children  found  to  be  15  per  cent  or  more  under- 
weight, who  had  been  examined  by  the  school  physicians,  as  has  been 
stated,  were  classified  in  A  and  B  groups,  according  to  whether  they 
had  defects  that  could  be  corrected.  It  was  required  that  such  de- 
fects be  corrected  and  that  the  parents'  consent  be  obtained  before 
children  were  enrolled  in  a  nutrition  class.  The  mothers  did  not 
attend  these  classes,  but  the  nurses  instructed  these  mothers  in  their 
visit  to  the  homes.  The  milk  for  undernourished  children  was  fur- 
nislied  by  women's  clubs.  The  quarterly  inspection  of  the  school 
medical  reports  was  a  means  of  checking  the  children  who  were  in 
nutrition  classes  or  who  were  underweight  and  undernourished.  It 
was  estimated  that  about  40  children  in  mothers'  aid  families  were 
attending  nutrition  classes. 

The  Harper  Hospital  conducted  a  nutrition  department  and  sent 
dietitians  into  the  homes  of  patients  for  instruction  in  cases  where 
diet  was  involved.  If  the  patient  was  a  member  of  a  family  re- 
ceiving mothers'  aid  diet  lists  were  sent  to  the  court  and  its  coop- 
eration enlisted. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  was  conducting  two  nutrition  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  Italian  women  who  were  receiving  mothers'  aid. 
One  of  the  school  dietitians  gave  the  instruction  and  a  worker  from  the 
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International  Institute  interpreted.  The  classes  met  once  a  week  for 
one  and  one-half  hours,  and  once  a  month  there  was  a  cooking  lesson. 
The  subjects  taught  included  besides  nutrition  such  subjects  as  child 
care,  discipline,  psychology,  and  habit  forming.  The  women  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  interested  and  to  consider  their  attendance  at 
the  classes  a  real  privilege.  As  a  part  of  their  field  work  two  student 
dietitians  gave  home  supervision  to  mothers  receiving  aid.  The  Vis- 
iting Housekeeper  Association  included  nutrition  among  the  subjects 
taught  to  families  referred  to  it  for  supervision. 

MENTAL   HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

At  the  request  of  teachers,  social  agencies,  or  parents,  the  psycho- 
logical clinic  of  the  department  of  education  gave  individual  psy- 
chological examinations  to  school  children  who  presented  behavior 
problems  or  who  were  emotionally  unstable. 

Every  child  entering  school  was  given  a  psychological  test,  as  were 
over-age  children  and  the  so-called  repeaters.  Children  whose  intel- 
ligence quotient  was  found  to  be  below  75  were  enrolled  in  the  special 
classes,  and  all  children  in  the  special  classes  were  examined  again 
before  leaving  school.  Psychological  tests  were  given  also  to  chil- 
dren with  sensory  defects  who  were  recommended  for  tests  by  the 
teachers,  and  to  children  entering  the  Leland  Day  School  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  The  medical  department  of  the  psychological  clinic 
made  physical  examinations  at  the  time  of  the  psychological  exami- 
nations. The  examinations  of  this  department  were  followed  up  by 
the  social  workers  on  the  clinic  staff,  though  they  might  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  court  workers  for  mothers'  aid  families. 

The  juvenile  court  and  the  domestic-relations  court  had  a  court 
clinic,  employing  a  psychiatrist  and  case  workers.  The  juvenile 
court  had  four  psychiatric  case  workers,  one  of  whom  gave  about  a 
third  of  her  time  to  families  receiving  mothers'  aid.  The  case  work- 
ers referred  all  mental  problems  to  the  court  clinic.  Physical  exami- 
nations did  not  invariably  precede  the  psychiatrist's  examinations, 
but  that  procedure  was  preferred.  He  determined  for  each  case 
separately  whether  the  follow-up  should  be  done  by  the  psychiatric 
worker  or  by  one  of  the  family  visitors. 
Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

The  probation  officers  rarely  asked  for  a  test  because  of  retarda- 
tion, as  it  was  understood  that  these  examinations  were  attended  to 
by  the  school  department  as  a  matter  of  routine.  A  child  whose 
father  was  or  had  been  insane  or  in  whose  family  there  had  been  a 
history  of  mental  difficulty  was  not  examined  unless  he,  too,  exhibited 
unfavorable  mental  symptoms.  Obvious  or  suspected  cases  of  mental 
defect  were  examined  at  the  court  psychiatric  clinic  or  at  the  psycho- 
logical clinic  of  the  department  of  education.  If  institutional  place- 
ment of  a  child  was  required  an  attempt  was  made  first  to  persuade 
the  mother  to  apply  for  commitment  to  the  Michigan  Home  and 
Training  School  at  Lapeer;  if  she  refused  to  do  this  and  the  case  was 
urgent  proceedings  might  be  instituted  through  the  probate  court. 

Problems  of  behavior  or  mental  instability,  whether  exhibited  by 
the  mothers  or  their  children,  were  referred  for  advice  to  the  psychi- 
atric clinic  of  the  juvenile  court  as  a  matter  of  routine.    The  women 
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most  frequently  referred  were  those  whose  burden  had  been  extremely 
heavy  and  who  manifested  symptoms  of  instability,  often  coupled 
with  bad  management  and  shiftless  housekeeping.  Much  of  tlie  work 
with  the  mothers  was  done  by  a  psychiatric  worker,  but  in  some  cases 
a  few  conferences  between  the  psychiatrist  and  the  mothers  sufficed. 
To  the  psychiatric  worker  were  assigned  for  intensive  supervision 
mothers  who  were  bad  managers,  erratic,  or  unresponsive  for  divers 
reasons.  The  standards  of  aid  in  the  families  turned  over  to  this 
worker  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  usual  mothers' 
aid  families,  and  she  was  given  great  freedom  in  the  plans  she  made 
for  them.  These  mothers  were  not  expected  to  work  outside  tlieir 
homes;  the  children  sometimes  were  allowed  to  continue  in  school  for 
a  longer  period ;  and  such  families  Avere  often  referred  to  the  Visiting 
Housekeeper  Association,  whose  workers  gave  friendly  instruction 
in  home  management. 

Illustrative  case  histories. 

The  following  case  histories  illustrate  situations  in  which  improve- 
ment resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  psychiatrist  and  the  psychiatric 
worker : 

Mrs.  J.  and  her  five  children  under  7  years  of  age  lived  in  a  four-room  house 
which  she  owned  in  the  village.  Her  hushand  had  been  committed  to  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane  several  years  before,  and  disorder  and  confusion  evidently 
I)revailed  in  the  management  of  the  household.  A  worker  from  the  Visiting 
Housekeeper  Association  heli>ed  to  plan  a  weekly  budget  and  showed  the 
mother  how  to  cook  nutritious  food.  Mrs.  J.  was  responsive  and  evidently  eager 
to  learn.  Finally  she  stated  that  her  youngest  child,  Ethel,  had  violent  fits 
of  crying  about  once  a  month,  and  one  Sunday  while  In  church  suddenly  began 
to  scream  and  to  bite  her  mother.  Ethel  was  taken  to  the  juvenile-court 
psychiatrist,  who  .said  that  her  tantrums  were  the  result  of  bad  habit  formation. 
Mrs.  .T.  had  several  talks  witli  the  psychiatrist  and  followed  explicitly  her 
directions  in  good  habit  training.  Ethel  improved  wonderfully,  the  psychiatrist 
reporting  that  she  had  never  been  consulted  by  a  mother  who  tried  more  care- 
fully to  follow  instructions. 

Mrs.  W.  never  exhibited  a  real  psychosis,  but  she  was  crushed  and  broken 
by  abuse  and  the  misery  of  her  life  with  her  husband.  For  years  he  had  been 
in  and  out  of  jail  for  forging  checks,  breaking  contracts,  stealing,  and  other 
crimes.  When  he  was  not  in  jail  warrants  generally  were  out  for  his  arrest. 
Botli  the  mother  and  her  children  appeare<l  undernourished  and  in  need  of 
medical  supervision.  With  the  strain  of  lier  husband's  constant  misdeeds 
and  the  lack  of  income  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Mrs.  W.  became  nervously 
exhausted,  emotionally  unstable,  and  easily  discouraged.  She  hatl  accepted 
alms  so  long  that  she  needed  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self-restraint  and  disci- 
pline, and  even  to  build  some  ideals  afresh ;  but  in  the  course  of  three  years 
this  family,  accustomed  to  living  in  cheap  rooming  houses,  had  acquired  a 
neat,  seven-room  cottage  in  an  excellent  suburban  neighborhood,  with  fur- 
nishings of  their  own.  The  children  made  rapid  progress  in  school  when  their 
health  improved,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  all  were  up  to  grade  and  in  school 
regularly.  Previously  some  of  them  were  absent  as  often  as  three  and  one- 
half  days  a  week.  The  16-year-old  daughter  was  taking  a  business  course  at 
the  intermediate  high  school  and  was  planning  to  go  to  work  in  a  few  months. 
Mrs.  W.  became  a  good  housekeeper,  took  great  pride  in  her  fannly,  and  joined 
the  parent-teacher  association  of  the  school  attended  by  her  children.  The 
assurance  of  a  grant  of  $78,  the  security  of  an  allowance  of  alimony,  and  the 
very  good  case  work  of  a  psychiatric  worker  had  enabled  her  to  reconstruct 
her  life, 

Mrs.  Q.  was  diagnosed  as  a  "psychopath  of  the  turbulent  type."  She  at 
first  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  court  or  the  social  workers.  Her  five 
cliildren  were  undernourished,   Init   she   woiild   not   take   them   to   the   clinics, 
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though  the  grant  was  iucreased  to  the  maximum  and  the  department  of  public 
welfare  was  supplementing  it.  The  family  lived  on  sausage,  canned  milk,  and 
delicatessen  food.  Mrs.  Q.  swore  at  the  worker  from  the  Visiting  House- 
keeper Association  and  abused  the  nurse.  The  record,  unfortunately,  did  not 
show  by  what  process  the  results  were  obtained,  but  the  first  visible  sign  of 
this  woman's  regeneration  was  her  voluntary  enrollment  for  an  English  class 
composed  of  Polish  women  receiving  mothers'  aid.  The  Visiting  Housekeeper 
Association's  worker  was  welcomed,  and  after  some  months  she  reported  that 
Mrs.  Q.  was  capable  of  managing  her  own  work,  that  her  house  was  clean, 
the  children  better  dressed,  and  the  food  satisfactory. 

HOUSING 

Most  of  the  families  receiving  mothers'  aid  in  Detroit  lived  in  small 
houses;  those  of  foreign  birth  usually  were  in  houses  which  had  been 
made  over  into  flats.  In  the  down-town  section  old  homes  had  been 
utilized  for  apartments,  one  apartment  to  each  floor,  or  sometimes 
two  on  a  floor.  There  were  few  families  living  in  tenements.  No 
outside  toilets  were  allowed  in  the  city  limits.  Families  living  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  often  had  yard  space  for  a  small  vegetable 
garden  or  flower  plot.  A  mother  and  three  children  generally  occu- 
pied at  least  three  rooms,  one  of  which  might  be  used  as  a  living 
room.  There  were  no  dark  rooms;  a  number  of  houses  had  bath- 
rooms, but  that  was  not  the  rule.  The  majority  had  inside  running 
water  and  gas;  few  had  electricity  or  ice  boxes. 

The  court  workers  made  every  effort  to  move  families  out  of  dis- 
reputable neighborhoods  or  insanitary  houses,  and  were  very  desirous 
that  they  have  an  adequate  number  of  rooms,  especially  separate 
sleeping  rooms  for  boys  and  girls.  The  liousing  bureau  of  the  Com- 
munity Union  cooperated  in  finding  siiitable  homes  and  in  having 
the  sanitary  laws  enforced.  Rents  for  good  homes  w^ere  extremely 
high.  According  to  an  old  ruling  which  could  not  be  enforced 
strictly  on  account  of  the  housing  shortage  a  mother  might  not  pay 
a  rental  of  more  than  $35  a  month  if  heat  was  supplied  and  $30  a 
month  without  heat.  A  few  families  paid  $50,  but  these  took  lodgers, 
thereby  reducing  their  own  rent.  The  court  had  ruled  that  a  mother 
might  have  an  equity  of  $3,500  in  her  own  home,  and  about  430  of 
the  families  receiving  aid  (43  per  cent)  owned  or  partly  owned  their 
homes. 

The  following  stories  illustrate  the  efforts  of  the  visitors  to  obtain 
fit  homes  for  the  families  under  their  supervision : 

The  father  of  the  three  little  R.'s  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  deserting 
his  family,  and  Mrs.  R.  was  granted  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion  and 
extreme  cruelty.  The  mothei'S'  aid  visitor  found  the  family  living  on  a  dark 
alley  in  what  had  once  been  a  shed,  one  part  of  it  still  being  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  house  could  be  reached  by  a  narrow  alley  or  by  going  through 
a  saloon  in  front.  There  was  no  floor  and  the  roof  leaked.  The  only  toilet 
accessible  was  that  in  the  basement  of  the  saloon,  which  was  used  by  the  saloon 
patrons.  For  this  dwelling  place  Mrs.  R.  had  paid  .$17  a  month  in  pre-war  days. 
The  court  worker  moved  the  family  into  four  light,  sanitary  rooms  in  a  good 
neighborhood. 


Mrs.  B.'s  husband  had  become  insane  from  chronic  alcoholism  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases.  He  previously  had  saved  .$2,400  and 
had  invested  it  in  eight  lots,  which  he  mortgaged  for  .$2,800.  With  this  sum  he 
built  a  comfortable,  two-family  house  on  one  of  the  lots.  Mrs.  B.  was  ignorant 
of  financial  affairs,  and  when  mothers'  aid  was  granted  the  house  was  about  to 
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be  sold  for  taxes  and  special  improvements,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
$2,000.  The  court  worker  determined  to  save  the  home  by  selling  tlie  lots, 
which  had  increased  greatly  in  value.  A  special  dispensation  had  to  he  given 
by  the  orphans'  court  for  the  sale  of  the  property,  as  it  was  in  the  father's 
name.  The  worker  displayed  perseverance  and  tact  in  preventing  a  forced  sale 
of  the  house.  When  everything  was  settled  Mrs.  B.  owned  the  h(nise  ch'ar,  the 
taxes  were  paid,  and  some  very  necessary  repairs  had  been  made.  Besides  there 
was  a  balance  of  $900  in  the  bank,  on  which  the  mother  received  a  court  order 
of  $50  a  month  for  the  support  of  her  children. 

EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH  THE   SCHOOLS   AND   FACILITIES   FOR   EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

The  court  workers  kept  in  touch  with  the  school  progress  of  the 
children  principally  by  means  of  the  individual  school-record  blanks 
which  Avere  mailed  by  the  teachers  to  the  court  every  quarter.  These 
reports  covered  attendance,  conduct,  efl'ort,  and  grade.  Following 
is  a  copy  of  such  a  report : 

SCHOOL  BEC«5D  FOR  JUVENILE  COURT,    WAYNE  COUNTY,    MICH. 

Miss School: 


Below  is  the  record  of  attendance,  conduct,  etc.,  of  name:  Elizabeth  W.; 
address, from  Sept.  6,  1921,  to  date. 


Month 

Days 
present 

Days 
absent 

Conduct 

Month 

Days 
present 

Days 
absent 

Conduct 

1921 

September 

October 

November 

December 

13J^ 
15 
15 
163^ 

3 

2^ 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1922 

January 

February 

March 

15 

18 
14 

2 
2 
6 

2 
2 
2 

Total  days  present,  lOiy^.  Total  days  absent,  24i/^.  Avei'age  conduct,  Good 
(2)  ;  effort,  Good  (2).    Grade,  B-7th.    Date  of  birth,  9-1G-08. 

Remarks :  Elizabeth  was  absent  the  week  of  March  13  on  account  of  her 
father's  illness  and  death. 


Principal. 

The  court  workers  visited  the  schools  at  intervals  and  whenever 
any  special  need  arose  in  connection  with  some  child.     They  were 
expected  to  examine  also  the  children's  quarterly  reports,  including 
the  reports  of  the  physical  examination. 
Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

7'he  physically  handicapped  child. — The  department  of  education 
conducted  the  Leland  Day  School  for  Crippled  Children  for  children 
5  to  18  years  of  age;  both  academic  and  vocational  instruction  was 
given.  It  operated  also  a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  a  class  for 
blind  children,  and  12  sight-conservation  classes.  Lessons  in  typing 
and  piano  lessons  were  given  to  the  blind  children  in  addition  to 
regular  school  work.  There  were  180  classes  in  60  school  centers  for 
children  having  speech  defects,  and  there  were  9  open-air  classes. 
School  busses  were  provided  for  transportation  to  and  from  school 
for   all  children  who   required  such   assistance.     The   Community 
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Union  operated  a  bureau  for  the  handicapped,  which  was  of  service 
in  finding  employment  for  the  children. 

The  mentally  handicajjped  child. — The  department  of  education 
conducted  63  special  A  classes  for  subnormal  children  under  131/2 
years  of  age  and  19  special  B  classes  for  children  13^^  to  16  years 
of  age;  a  few  older  children  were  also  enrolled.  This  work  was 
primarily  vocational  in  character. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

Twenty-three  children  14  and  15  years  old  were  in  high  school  and 
a  few  boys  and  girls  over»*16  were  in  school  full  time  or  part  time. 
Seven  children  had  scholarships  and  were  taking  commercial  courses 
in  the  high  schools.  These  scholarships  generally  amounted  to  $15 
or  $20  per  month;  six  of  them  were  given  by  the  council  of  Prot- 
estant churches  and  one  by  the  j)ublic-welfare  department  of  Ham- 
tramck.  A  few  children  (the  exact  number  was  not  known)  were 
taking  business  or  other  vocational  courses  at  night  school.  Twenty- 
seven  boys  in  mothers'  aid  families  were  enrolled  in  a  school  main- 
tained by  a  local  automobile  company  that  coinbined  school  and 
trade  training  but  conformed  to  the  board  of  education's  curriculum. 
As  the  boys  worked  one  week  and  attended  classes  the  alternate  week 
this  afforded  opportunity  for  trade  training.  Boys  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  15  could  enroll  provided  they  were  up  to  the  school 
grade  for  their  ages.  They  were  paid  $1  a  day  from  the  start,  at- 
tended the  school  until  they  w^ere  18,  then  were  given  work  in  the 
factory. 

Comparatively  few  children  in  the  mothers'  aid  families  were 
known  to  be  receiving  musical  instruction,  and  no  special  effort  was 
expended  in  this  direction,  although  instruction  could  be  had  at  a 
nominal  charge  at  various  settlements.  Free  vocal  lessons  had  been 
secured  from  the  conservatory  of  music  for  two  children,  however. 

SCHOOLING  AND  WORK  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND   15  YEARS  OLD 

The  child-labor,  compulsory-education,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

Children  were  required  to  attend  school  from  7  to  16  years  of  age 
with  the  f ollowang  exceptions :  If  the  child  had  completed  the  eighth 
wrade,  provided  he  had  an  employment  certificate  and  was  employed 
or  had  an  excuse  for  w^ork  for  which  an  employment  certificate  was 
not  required ;  if  he  w  as  physically  unable  to  attend  school ;  if  he  was 
14  and  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  his  work  was  essential  to 
the  support  of  his  parents,  in  which  case  he  might  be  excused  by  the 
comity  or  city  superintendent  of  schools,  at  his  discretion.*  Em- 
ployment certificates  were  granted  to  children  15  years  old  but  under 
16  wdio  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  if  it  was  demonstrable  that 
their  wages  were  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  each  case 
iDcing  considered  individually.  Children  16  years  old  were  subject 
to  the  same  requirements  except  that  certification  that  their  wages 
were  essential  to  the  support  of  their  families  was  not  required. 
The  requirement  of  a  physical  examination  was  optional  with  the 
officer  issuing  employment  certificates.  Working  children  under  17 
years  of  age  who  had  not  completed  the  second  year  of  high  school 

*Mich  Comp  Laws  1915,  Cahill's  Annotated  Supp.  1922,  sec.  5979,  p.  650;  sec.  5331, 
D  523  as  amended  bv  act  of  May  17.  1923.  No.  206.  Public  Acts  of  1923,  p.  319.  (Tbis 
was  amended  furtberby  act  of  May  26,  1925,  No.  312,  Public  Acts  of  1925,  p.  469.) 
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were  required  to  attend  continuation  school  unless  they  were  physi- 
cally unable  to  do  so  or  unless  such  attendance  would  deprive  them 
of  Avao:es  essential  to  their  support  and  that  of  their  families.^ 

The  mothers'  aid  law  permitted  alloM'ances  to  be  granted  to  chil- 
dren under  17  years  of  age. 

Regular  employment  certificates  were  granted  in  1923  to  only  277 
children  between  14  and  15  year^  of  age  in  Detroit,  although  there 
were  about  24,000  children  of  these  ages  in  the  city.^ 

Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

The  court  had  ruled  that  with  certain  exceptions  allowances 
could  be  granted  to  children  only  until  they  were  eligible  for  em- 
])loynient  certificates.  If  a  child  was  frail  or  physically  handi- 
capped, or  if  he  was  finishing  a  unit  of  education  such  as  a  com- 
mercial course,  the  allowance  might  be  continued  until  he  was  16 
years  of  age. 

There  were  255  children  (137  boys  and  118  girls)  14  and  15  years 
of  age  in  the  families  receiving  aid;  141  of  them  were  14  years 
old  and  114  were  15  years  old.  Of  these  255  children  198  were 
attending  school,  29  were  working,  and  28  were  neither  attending 
school  nor  working. 

Children  m  school. — Among  the  198  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  attending  school  were  36  wdio  were  eligible  for  regular  employ- 
ment certificates  so  far  as  age  and  completion  of  school  grade  were 
concerned;  that  is,  they  were  15  years  old  and  had  completed  the 
sixth  grade.'' 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  14  and  15  years  old  attending  school 
and  the  grade  or  type  of  school  attended  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Number  of  children  H  and  15  years  old  in  school  at  the  time  of  the  study,  by 
grade  and  type  of  school ;  Wayne  County,  Mich. 


Grade  or  type  of  school 


Children  14  and  15  years  old  attending  school 


Total 


Boys 


Total    14  years  15  years 


Girls 


Total    14  years  15  years 


Total 

Elementary  school: 
Third  grade... 
Fourth  grade.. 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  grade.. 

High  school: 

First  year 

Second  year... 
Third  year 

Trade  school 

Special  class.. 


39 


5  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  15)15,  sec.  5088    (1),    (2),  pp.  653-654. 

»  See  Trend  of  Child  Labor  in  34  Cities  in  the  United  States,  1022  to  1923,  Monthly 
Labor  Review  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  vol.  18.  no.  5  (May.  1924),  p.  114,  and 
Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  vol.  2,  Population,  p.  293  (U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Washington,  1923). 

'This  number  was  nearly  half  (47  per  cent)  of  the  whole  nuirrber  of  15-year-old  children 
in  mothers'  aid  families  wlio  had  fulfilled  the  school-grade  requirement  for  employment 
certificates  (76) 

94535°— 28 13 
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Occwpations  and  earnings  of  working  children. — All  the  29  children 
14  and  15  years  of  a<ie  in  families  receiving  aid  who  were  working 
were  15  j^ears  old,  and  only  2  had  started  workinor  before  they  had 
become  15.  One  of  these  2  was  a  girl  who  became  inspector  in  a 
department  store;  the  other  was  a  boy  who  had  run  away  when  he 
Avas  14  years  and  6  months  old  and  had  enlisted  in  the  Army.  The 
occupations  of  the  29  children  were  as  follows: 


Nxnn1)er  of 
children 

Total 29 


Boys_ 


15 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Delivery  boy 2 

Stock-room  helper 1 

Worker  iu  bakery 1 

In  United  States  Army 1 


Messenger 

Clerical  worker. 
Factory  worker. 
Laborer 


Number  of 
children 

Girls 14 


Factory  worker 

Clerk  in  store 

Waitress 

Inspector  in  store- 
Cashier 

Messenger 


5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Kitchen  helper 1 


None  of  these  children  had  left  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
grade;  6  had  been  in  that  grade  when  they  left  school;  9  had  been 
in  the  seventh,  9  in  the  eighth,  and  5  in  the  high  school  (3  in  the  first 
year,  2  in  the  second). 

The  monthly  earnings  of  the  29  children  (all  of  Avhom  contributed 
their  entire  earnings  to  the  support  of  the  family)  were  as  follows: 


$30.   under   $40 3 

$40.   under  $50 4 

$50,   under   .$00 10 

$60,  under  $70 7 

Over  $70 '  3 

Other  and  not  reported "2 

Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Twenty  children  14  and  15  years  old  in  families  receiving  allow- 
ances were  neither  attending  school  nor  working.  Eight  were  look- 
ing for  work,  1  was  waiting  for  an  employment  certificate  to  be 
issued,  1  was  about  to  take  a  business  course  and  work  half  time, 
and  2  were  getting  some  trade  instruction.  Two  had  been  employed 
(1  having  run  away  from  trade  school  and  worked  at  odd  jobs  before 
returning  home),  and  3  w^ere  married  (only  1  of  these  3  girls  was  at 
home).  A  tuberculous  child  was  in  a  sanatorium,  a  mentally  de- 
fective cripple  was  in  the  school  for  crippled  children,  and  a  feeble- 
minded child  Avas  at  home. 

Eight  children  Avere  in  institutions  (5  delinquent,  2  feeble-minded, 
and  1  epileptic). 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES   FOR   THE   MOTHERS 

A  remarkable  program  of  group  instruction  had  been  developed 
among  the  mothers  who  did  not  speak  English.     These  classes  had 

*  One  was  earning  .?87,  one  was  earning  $108,  one  was  earning  $121. 
"  Includes  a  boy  receiving  Army  pay  and  subsistence  and  a  girl  whose  earnings  were 
not  reported. 
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gradiuiUy  furnished  the  nuclei  for  social  activities  and  seemed  to 
offer  a  real  outlet  for  ^roiip  expression.  There  were  seven  classes 
organized  for  instruction  in  English  and  civics,  homemaking,  nutri- 
tion, and  child  care. 

The  first  group  was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1920.  It  consisted 
of  Sicilian  mothers  who  not  only  had  not  learned  English  but  were 
also  illiterate  in  their  own  tongue.  They  were  brought  together  by  the 
International  Institute  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  mothers'  pension  department.  They  seemed 
hel})iess,  inferior,  and  without  ambition.  The  class  began  with  in- 
struction in  their  own  language  as  to  the  care  of  babies  and  the  home. 
The  second  year  the  department  of  education  supplied  a  teacher  and 
it  was  made  an  English  class;  the  teacher  used  the  direct  method 
Avithout  an  interpreter,  and  once  a  month  a  nurse  from  the  board  of 
health  conducted  the  lesson.  The  class  had  continued  to  meet  each 
year  and  had  gathered  momentum,  awakened  new  interests,  and 
stimulated  new  ideals.  It  was  meeting  twice  weekly  for  2-hour 
sessions  at  a  public  school.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  the  mothers 
appeared  alert  and  clearly  interested  in  the  world  and  life  around 
them.  Some  had  taken  out  citizenship  papers  or  were  preparing  to 
do  so.  They  had  just  organized  into  a  club  with  officers  of  their  OAvn 
choosing  and  were  planning  social  activities. 

A  number  of  Italian  mothers  were  enrolled  in  a  class  which  had 
been  meeting  for  six  months.  This  class  was  not  made  up  entirely 
of  mothers  who  were  receiving  aid.  A  teacher  from  the  department 
of  education  was  giving  instruction  in  nutrition,  homemaking,  child 
care,  and  English.  They,  too,  met  twice  weekly  for  two  hours.  The 
Widows'  Club  of  St.  Anne's  consisted  of  22  Polish  mothers  receiving 
aid  who  met  at  St.  Anne's  Community  House  in  Hamtramck  once  a 
Aveek.  Their  first  class  work  had  been  the  Red  Cross  course  in  home 
nursing,  from  which  they  had  been  proud  to  receive  diplomas.  The 
club  had  held  many  socials  and  parties.  They  were  given  instruction 
in  seAving  during  the  winters  of  1923  and  1924  and  Avere  looking 
forAvard  to  haAang  a  Christmas  sale.  Six  of  these  mothers  attended 
an  English  class  besides,  Avith  the  hope  of  taking  out  citizenship 
paj)ers.  Another  Polish  group  Avas  just  being  organized  by  the 
Polish  Aid  Society  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Catholic 
Women,  50  women  having  responded  to  the  invitation.  English  and 
domestic  science  Avere  being  taught.  A  group  of  Hungarian  mothers 
were  studying  English,  civics,  and  child  care  in  the  combination 
course  prepared  by  the  city  departments  of  education  and  of  health. 
This  Avas  the  instruction  generally  given  to  any  ncAv  group.  The 
Merrill-Palmer  School  conducted  two  classes  for  Italian  mothers 
receiving  aid.  These  included  instruction  as  to  child  care,  habit 
forming,  nutrition,  and  discipline. 

Individual  instruction  in  household  management  and  cooking  was 
giA^en  to  mothers  by  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association.  Item- 
ized expense  accounts  were  kept  by  these  mothers  as  a  basis  for 
tielpful  advice.  When  a  family  Avas  assigned  to  its  care  its  Avorkers 
sometimes  did  all  the  case  Avork,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  court 
>vorker.  At  the  housekeeping  center  was  a  model  flat,  which  Avas 
occupied  by  a  Avhole  family  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  and  used  for 
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demonstration    and    teaching    purposes.     About     30    mothers'    aid 
families  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  association. 

RECREATION 

The  budget  allowance  for  extras  covered  such  items  as  recreation, 
education,  health,  car  fare,  and  church  contributions.  For  a  family 
of  a  mother  and  three  children  $6.34  per  month  was  allowed  feu- 
extras.  If  it  was  deemed  advisable  a  special  item  such  as  car  fare 
to  a  gymnasium  was  included  in  the  budget,  or  a  scout  outfit  might 
be  secured  through  a  special  contribution.  Working  boys  and  girls 
were  expected  to  turn  most  of  their  wages  into  the  home.  The  family 
were  permitted  to  make  their  OAvn  adjustment,  and  if  it  was  reason- 
able it  was  not  interfered  with.  Special  difficulties  were  solved 
case  by  case.  A  boy  or  girl  18  or  over  was  expected  to  pay  a 
reasonable  amount  for  board — a  boy  at  least  $10  a  week  and  a  girl 
$7  or  $8  a  week. 

There  were  many  recreational  facilities  in  Detroit.  The  depart- 
ment of  recreation  used  60  or  TO  school  buildings  for  recreational 
activities,  30  of  which  were  utilized  full  time.  It  also  operated  a 
large,  well-equipped  community  house  and  several  smaller  neighbor- 
hood centers.  An  all-round  development  program  for  women  and 
girls  designed  to  promote  physical  and  mental  poise  and  self-expres- 
sion was  being  successfully  carried  out.  The  physical  education  in- 
cluded gymnastics  and  athletics,  games,  hikes,  swimming,  gardening, 
and  dancing;  the  manual  education  included  handicrafts,  modeling, 
painting,  interior  decoration,  and  designing  of  theater  costumes  and 
scenes;  the  mental  education  included  dramatics,  pageantry,  chorus 
work,  story-telling,  and  study  courses.  All  the  work  was  presented 
through  organized  clubs.  The  eight  settlements  of  the  city  were 
utilized  freely,  and  the  mothers'  pension  department  endeavored  to 
have  the  families  under  its  supervision  make  use  of  the  nearest 
neighborhood  center.  The  court  encouraged  regular  church  and 
Sunday-school  attendance,  and  many  churches  conducted  clubs  and 
social  and  recreational  activities.  Though  the  housing  shortage 
made  it  impossible  to  move  families  in  order  to  make  more  recrea- 
tion facilities  available,  the  workers  believed  that  the  variety  of 
activities  afforded  by  churches,  settlements,  playgrounds,  and  school 
centers  enabled  every  family  to  have  access  to  one  or  more  of  these 
sources  of  social  life. 

The  court  laid  great  emphasis  upon  membership  by  the  mothers 
in  the  parent-teacher  associations.  All  the  visitors  were  asked  to 
have  every  mother  join  the  association  in  the  school  attended  by  her 
children.  The  purchase  of  cheap  phonographs  was  encouraged  as  a 
means  of  promoting  family  unity,  and  payments  on  pianos  were  not 
forbidden  if  they  were  already  nearly  paid  for.  Some  children  be- 
longed to  scout  troops,  and  the  court  encouraged  this  recreational 
activity.  About  one-third  of  the  city  mothers  with  their  boys  under 
10  and  girls  under  11  years  of  age  were  sent  for  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion each  summer  to  Bay  Court,  a  summer-vacation  camp  o]x^rated 
by  the  Community  Union.  The  seven  classes  for  foreign-born 
women  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  were  of  social  as  well  as 
educational  value. 


MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES  IN  MANITOBA,  CANADA  ^ 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Manitoba  law  "  to  provide  allowances  for  mothers "  with 
"  neiiiected  or  dependent  children "  was  passed  by  the  Provincial 
Parliament  in  1916.^  It  provided  for  aid  to  widows,  to  mothers 
whose  husbands  were  inmates  of  penal  institutions  or  insane  asy- 
lums or  Avho  because  of  physical  disability  were  unable  to  support 
their  families,  provided  the  mother  was  without  means  to  care 
properly  for  her  children  and  their  welfare  and  best  interests  would 
be  served  b}?^  permitting  them  to  remain  in  her  custody.  Rules  as 
to  residence,  citizenship,  property,  and  amount  of  aid  were  left  to 
a  provincial  commission  appointed  to  administer  the  law  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council.^ 

The  following  regulations  as  to  eligibility  were  in  force : 

1.  Applications  were  considered  only  from  mothers 
who  were  widows  or  whose  husbands  were  confined  in 
a  hospital  for  mental  diseases,  provided  there  were  two 
or  more  children. 

2.  The  husband  of  an  applicant  must  have  been  a 
Canadian  citizen. 

3.  An  applicant  must  have  resided  in  the  Province 
with  her  husband  and  family  for  two  consecutive  years 
(with  certain  exceptions)  prior  to  his  death  or  admis- 
sion to  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases.  There  was  no 
municipal  residence  qualification. 

4.  Applicants  were  allowed  to  retain  $200  in  cash  for 
emergency  use.  Any  additional  sums  which  the  family 
had  were  turned  over  to  the  commission  and  the  interest 
applied  toward  the  beneficiary's  allowance.  The  prin- 
cipal to  the  amount  of  $1,000  was  returned  when  an 
allowance  was  discontinued. 

5.  Ownership  of  real  estate  was  allowed  up  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,  if  the  family  actually  resided  in  the 
home  and  the  taxes,  the  insurance,  and  the  interest  on 
the  mortgage  did  not  exceed  what  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  paid  for  rent. 

6.  Mothers  receiving  allowances  were  not  permitted  to 
keep  boarders  or  roomers,  a  mother's  brother  or  father 
only  being  excepted. 

^The  population  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  was  610,118  in  1921.  Of  this  number  179.087 
lived  in  Winnipeg,  the  capital  and  only  huge  city.  There  were  222. o72  inhabitants  of 
foreign  birth,  of  whom  113,114  were  British  born.  The  main  racial  sources  of  the  popula- 
tion were  as  follows,  in  order  of  their  numerical  importance :  Englisli,  Scotch.  Irish, 
French,  Austrian,  Ukrainian,  and  Dutch.  (Sixth  Census  of  Canada,  vol.  1,  Population, 
t>p.  221,  245,  357,  Ottawa,  1924.)  The  area  of  the  Province  is  231,926  square  miles,  or 
more  than  live  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  industries  are 
farming,  fishing,  dairying,  trapping,  and  mining. 

=  Manitoba,  act  of  Mar.  10,  1916,  ch.  69,  Stat.  1916,  p.  221.  (See  Stat,  of  Manitoba, 
Consolidated  Amendments  1924,  ch.  30,  sees  19-28,  pp.  156-158,  as  amended  by  act  of 
Apr.  23,  1926,  ch.  4,  Stat.  1926,  p.  11.) 

*The  act  of  Apr.  23,  1926,  made  a  citizenship  qualification. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCY 

Manitoba  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Texas,  and  traveling 
over  its  entire  area  is  impossible  part  of  the  year  because  of  the 
lack  of  railroad  facilities,  the  snow,  and  the  extreme  cold.  Still 
the  Parliament  of  Manitoba  clearly  intended  that  the  law  should  be 
administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  act  for  local  administrative  groups  of  any  kind,  and 
their  development  was  due  to  necessity.  Tlie  central  ])rovincial 
agency  ultimately  delegated  a  considerable  share  of  administration 
to  local  groups  and  became  itself  both  administrative  and  super- 
visory in  character.  A  mothers'  allowances  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers (three  men  and  two  women)  was  appointed  by  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  council  to  administer  the  law.  This  unpaid  provincial 
commission  met  at  least  once  a  month,  generally  twice  a  month,  and 
acted  upon  all  cases  requiring  a  financial  decision. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  mothers'  allowances  commission  the 
lieutenant  governor  in  council  ratified,  on  March  16,  1917,  a  ruling 
that  provided  for  the  appointment  by  every  municipality  of  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  three  members  whose  duty  it  was  to  "  receive 
applications  for  allowances,  investigate  all  applications  received, 
forward  a  complete  record  of  all  investigations  to  the  commission, 
and  supervise  all  families  receiving  allowances."  Often  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  municipality  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  members  were  supplied  Avith  forms  and 
budget  estimates  by  the  commission.  They  received  no  salary  nor 
any  compensation  for  traveling  expenses,  and  no  money  passed 
through  their  hands. 

THE   STAFF 

The  commission's  staff  consisted  of  an  executive  secretary  and 
three  field  workers  (two  for  Greater  Winnipeg,  one  for  the  territory 
outside  the  city).  Originally  the  area  outside  Greater  Winnipeg 
had  been  divided  between  two  field  workers;  but  as  the  northern  part 
of  Manitoba  was  inaccessible  in  winter  and  many  sections  of  it  were 
difficult  of  access  at  any  time,  a  man  probation  officer  residing  tliere 
was  supervising  tlie  150  mothers'  aid  families  in  that  part  of  the 
Province  at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  executive  secretary  was  ex- 
perienced in  administrative  work.  Two  field  workers  were  college 
graduates  and  one  was  a  trained  nurse;  two  had  had  previous  train- 
ing in  social  case  work;  one  had  been  a  teacher  and  also  had  received 
two  months'  training  in  an  agency  administering  mothers'  aid  in  a 
city  in  the  United  States.  One  car  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  secre- 
tary and  staff. 

THE   FRIENDLY   VISITORS 

In  addition  to  the  officially  designated  administrators  of  the  law 
there  were  in  the  Province  about  3.50  so-called  friendly  visitors,  who 
might  or  might  not  be   members   of   local   municipal   committees. 
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Xearlj'^  every  local  community,  at  least  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Province,  had  one  or  more  of  these  volunteer  workers.  They  visited 
families  once  a  month,  secured  school  reports,  assisted  in  providinjr 
medical  care,  helped  the  family  to  weather  emergencies,  and  gave 
counsel.  The  friendly  visitors  were  expected  to  send  in  monthly 
reports  on  prescribed  forms,  and  they  were  extremely  conscientious 
about  it.  At  least  one  such  visitor  had  not  missed  a  monthly  rejwrt 
in  five  years,  and  many  were  rendering  excellent  service.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  form  for  a  friendly  visitor's  report : 


Name  of  family, 

L. 
Name  of  visitor, 
(Mrs.)  J.  D.  E. 


Visitors'  monthly  report  of  family  under  alloivance 

Address, 


Date  of  visits, 
Jan.  20.  192.3 


Municipality  of 

D. 

During  month  of 

January 


School 
record 

Name  of  sc 

hool 

Work  record  of  children 
over  15  years  of  age 

Health  record 

Names  of  all 

Signature  of  princi 

pal.. 

Days 
absent 

Cause 

Times 
late 

Grade 

Prog- 
ress 

Wages 

last 
month 

Employer's 
name  and  ad- 
dress 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Jane 

1 

Not  well.. 

{    ! 

0 

Isr.  II 

Fair... 

Good. 
Good  . 
Good  . 
Good  . 

George 

Fair... 

Elsie 

James.. 

Income  from  mother's  work.  None. 

Income  from  relatives,  None. 

Income  from  roomers.  None. 

Income  from  any  other  source  e-xcept  allowance,  None. 

Total , 


Write  G,  F,  or  B  for  good,  fair,  or  'oad. 
Housing,  F.     Children's  clothes.  G. 
Mother's  appearance,  G.    Cleanliness,  F. 
Signature  of  visitor:  J.  D.  E. 


Give  any  further  interesting  or  important  details  in  writing  on  reverse  side  of  this  report,  and  return 
before  the  15th  day  of  the  month  to  302  Parliament  Building,  Winnipeg. 

The  only  organization  of  these  friendly  visitors  was  in  Winnipeg, 
where  the  120  visitors  were  banded  into  a  ladies'  auxiliary  that,  in 
addition  to  friendly  visiting,  took  care  of  the  Christmas  work,  sent 
mothers  and  children  to  a  fresh-air  camp  each  summer,  made  gar- 
ments, and  furnished  a  medium  for  publicity.  The  auxiliary  met 
every  month  in  the  Parliament  Building  for  a  discussion  of  some 
problem  of  child  welfare.  Its  prime  object  was  to  aid  the  mothers' 
allowances  commission,  and  it  had  rendered  great  service  in  dissemi- 
nating information  and  in  maintaining  adequate  aid  during  the 
government  economy  drive. 

A  member  of  the  mothers'  aid  staff  was  organizing  the  Wiimipeg 
friendly  visitors  into  groups  of  80  for  purposes  of  case  training  and 
discussion.     They  met  monthly  for  class  instruction.     The  following 
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is  a  copy  of  the  monthly  report  sent  to  the  commission  by  the  friendly 
visitors  of  the  auxiliary : 

Lj\  dies'  Auxiliary 

All  allowances  are  adjusted  as  conditions  change  and  until  family  can  become 

self-supporting 

FRIENDLY    VISITOR    MONTHLY    PROGRESS    REPORT 

Name  of  family  visited:  /.     Address: Date  of  visits:  Jan.  15,  1924. 

(important) 
Housing  conditions:  Warm  and  comfortable. 
Names  of  children  seen :  Tiro  girls,  one  7  and  one  9. 
Health :  Mrs.  I  has  not  been  well  since  liaving  teeth  extracted. 

Cleanliness : 

Schooling:  All  children  attending  regularly. 

Clothing:  Mother  has  remade  some  clothing  given  her  and  has  the  children  and 

herself  looking  very  tidy. 
Can  suitable  work  be  planned  for  mother  without  neglecting  children?    Mother 

can  do  dressmaking. 
What  is  mother's  disposition  toward  your  cooperation?     Kindly. 

Remarks:  /  hope  the  comtnission  may  be  able  to  make  some  alloxoance  for 
Mrs.  I.  until  she  is  well  enough  to  do  dressmaking  again. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  L.  B.  R. 

THE   PUBLIC-HEALTH  NURSES 

A  further  help  in  the  administration  of  mothers'  aid  was  the  serv- 
ice provided  through  the  32  public-health  nurses  who  covered  19 
rural  municipalities  and  11  suburbs  of  Winnipe<r.  They  Avere  ex- 
pected to  have  general  oversight  of  families  receiving  aid  and  to 
report  at  least  once  a  year  on  prescribed  forms  like  the  following: 

CONFIDENTIAL     REPORT    FROM    DEPARTMENT    OF     PUBLIC     HEALTH     FOR     MOTHERS* 
ALLOWANCES    COMMISSION 

No.  836.     Name  of  family:  Mrs.  J.  C.     Date:  July  26,  1922. 
Municipality: Nurse:   Miss  A.  M. 


Names  of 
children 

Age 

School 

Remarks 

Bessie 

June 

Ralph 

George 

9  vrs... 
8yrs--_ 

4  vrs 

2yrs.._ 

Graysville.. 

The  3  younger  children  have  had  throats. 

Opinion    is    the  tonsils    and    adenoids 

require  removing  at  once,  especially 

and              .            .     Should 

like  to  bring  these  children  to  the  hospital 
right  away,  as  the  throats  are  urgent. 

House  new  and  clean,  provided  by  elderly  grandparent.  Mother  seems 
healthy  and  family  fairly  happy. 

Note.— Please  report  as  to  health  of  mother  and  children,  any  necessary  medical  treatment  needed, 
and  physical  or  mental  defects;  also  any  outstanding  features,  re-housing,  food,  clothing,  care  of  bouse 
and  children,  etc.,  using  other  side. 


APPROPRIATION   AND   VOLUME   OF   WORK 

The  entire  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Provincial  Parliament 
each  year.  The  Government  levied  at  large  on  all  the  municipalities 
of  the  Province  for  half  the  total  appropriation,  irrespective  of  the 
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expenditures  for  any  one  locality.  The  other  half  was  met  from 
Provincial  funds. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Auj^ust  31,  1923,  $450,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  mothers'  allowances.  The  administration  the  following  year 
reduced  the  appropriation  to  $-425,000.  The  deficit  was  met  by  re- 
ducing administrative  expense,  by  utilizing  various  resources  (such 
as  private  benevolences),  by  requiring  mothers  having  two  or  three 
children,  all  of  whom  were  in  school,  to  contribute  to  the  family  in- 
come, and  by  requiring  children  of  legal  working  age  to  secure  em- 
ployment. 

On  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  Manitoba  obligated  itself  for 
mothers'  aid  more  heavily  than  any  State  in  the  United  States  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  the  per  capita  expense  for  mothers'  aid 
in  1922-23  being  74  cents.  In  November,  1923,  611  families,  includ- 
ing 2.146  dependent  children,  were  receiving  mothers'  aid.  The  aver- 
age monthly  grant  for  that  month  was  $57.40  per  family  and  $16.40 
per  child. 

PROCEDURE   IN  MAKING  ALLOWANCES 

In  Winnipeg  applications  were  made  to  the  social-welfare  commis- 
sion, which  was  the  public  outdoor-relief  agency ;  it  investigated  and 
reported  its  findings  to  the  mothers'  allowances  commission,  which  re- 
ceived the  recommendations  and  forwarded  them  to  the  provincial 
connnission,  as  has  been  stated.  The  other  municipal  committees 
made  both  the  preliminary  investigations  and  the  recommendations. 
The  application  blank  (furnished  by  the  commission)  called  for  the 
following  information :  Date,  j^lace,  and  cause  of  husband's  death 
or  commitment  to  institution;  date  and  place  of  birth,  nationality, 
and  religion  of  the  father  and  mother;  dates  and  places  of  birth  of 
all  children,  their  health,  grades,  and  schools,  or  occupations  and 
wages;  if  they  were  not  in  school,  the  grades  at  wdiich  they  left  school 
and  began  work;  employers'  names  and  addresses;  facts  regarding 
property,  insurance,  savings,  and  assets  or  liabilities;  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  monthly  budget  and  income.  The  application  had  to  be 
sworn  to  by  the  mother  and  the  recommendation  for  the  grant  signed 
by  tliree  members  of  the  local  committee. 

The  following  items  were  verified:  Marriage,  death,  or  commit- 
ment of  father,  naturalization,  residence,  birtli  of  children,  owner- 
ship of  property  or  savings.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  home  of 
the  applicant  and  references  were  consulted.  Generally  in  the  rural 
communities  the  families  were  known  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  statement  accompanied  the  application  blank  covering 
the  family  history  before  and  after  death  or  commitment  of  the 
father,  financial  status,  housing,  health,  relatives,  references,  and 
plans  for  the  future. 

USE  OF  A  STANDARD  BUDGET 

Tlie  law  set  no  maximum  to  the  amount  which  might  be  given  per 
child  and  per  family,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  commission 
that  the  allowance  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  to 
provide  the  essentials  necessary  to  wholesome  living.  The  grants 
were  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  budget  that  the  dietitian  employed 
by  the  ]Miblic  welfare  commission  had  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  staff  of  the  mothers'  allowances  commission  and  the  ladies'  aux- 
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iliary,  using  also  the  Chicago  standard  budget  for  suggestions  and 
general  standards.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  budget  used : 

Schedule  of  allowances,  September,  1924 
Actual  rent,  or  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance. 

MAXIMUM  RENT,  OR  INTEREST,  TAXES,  AND  INSURANCE 

Two  or  more  children  living  at  liome $20.  GO 

Three  or  4  children  at  home 25.  00 

Five  or  more  cliildren  at  home 30.00 


Operating 
heat 

Winter  fuel 

October 

November 
to  March 

April 

6— 7-roomed  house      __          - 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 

$9.00 
8.  00 
6.00 
4.  50 

$18.  00 

10.  00 

12.  00 

9.00 

$9.  00 

4— 5-roomed  house 

8.  00 

2— 3-roonied  house                 __ 

6.  00 

2—3  unheated  rooms          _      __ 

4.  50 

Food 

Clothing 

Total 

Adult       -    -_    -.-. 

$10.  50 
3.25 
4.25 
5.00 
6.  50 
11.  00 

$4.  50 

2.  25 

3.  25 

4.  00 
4.  50 

$15.  00 

Child  1-3 

5.  50 

4-7      

7.  50 

8-11-    -       _   -   -   -    --   _. 

9.  00 

12-15        -        --- 

11.  00 

15  up        _   _   _                   -           __             

11.00 

Cleaning 

Recreation 

Light 

Families  of  2  or  3  children               

$1.00 
1.  50 
2.00 

$1.  25 

1.  75 

2.  25 

$0.  75 

Families  of  4  or  5  children                         _  -   _        _   _  _ 

.  75 

Families  of  6  or  over   __    

.  75 

Winnipeg 

St.  Boni- 
face 

Water,  4-roomed  house 

$0.  56 
.  70 
.  82 
.93 

$0.  67 

Water,  5-roomed  house                       _        

.  80 

Water   6-roomed  house 

.  93 

Water,  7-roomed  house __     

1.07 

MAXIMUM    ALLOWANCE  EXCLUDING    WINTER    FUEL 

Two  dependent  children $65.  00 

Tliree  dependent  children 80.  00 

Four  dependent  children 90.  00 

Five  dependent  children 95.  00 

Six  or  more  dependent  children 100.  00 


In  estimating  the  amount  required  to  care  for  a  family  the  above  schedule  of 
allowances  is  applied  and  income  from  all  sources  deducted  from  total  of  such 
schedule. 
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The  assumption   is  that  the  cost  of   living   can   be   reduced  in    the  larger 
families : 

Mother  and  5  children  3  per  cent  off  food  and  clothing. 
Mother  and  6  children  4  per  cent  off  food  and  clothing. 
Add  1  per  cent  for  each  additional  child. 

Estimated  cost  of  living  for  earning  child : 

Food $11.  00 

Clothing 12.00 

Sundries 5.  00 

28.  00 

Income  over  and  above  cost  of  living  expenses  for  earning  child  must  be  paid 
into  the  home  on  following  basis : 

Until  18  years  of  age,  100  per  cent. 
Until  20  years  of  age,  80  per  cent. 
21  years  and  over,  70  per  cent. 
If  a  child  of  earning  age,  single  or  mari-ied,  is  not  earning  or  is  not  sui>- 
porting  his  or  her  mother,  but  is  deemed  able  to  earn  and  support  his  or  her 
mother  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  if  a  mother  who  is  a  beneficiary  is  not  earning 
but  is  deemed  able  to  earn  and  support  her  family,  in  whole  or  in  part,   the 
total  allowance  may  be  reduced  by  potential  earnings  of  such  child  or  mother, 
and  discontinued  as  soon  as  family  can  be  self-supporting. 

A'o^c— "When  earning  children  are  unemployed  for  any  reason  other  than  sick- 
ness one-third  of  their  average  monthly  wage  may  be  taken  as   income,   the 
minimum  i-eduction  to  he  $11. 
Income  from  roomers : 

Furnished  rooms,  75  per  cent  of  rental. 
Unfurnished  rooms,  100  per  cent  of  rental. 
Income  from  mother  with  2  children  :  $5  as  each  child  attains  school  age. 
Income  from  mother  with  3  children :  $5  when  two  children  attain  school 

age. 
In  cases  of  families  where  there  are  two  or  three  children :  Not  until 
mother's  earnings  are  over  $15  and   $10.   respectively,   will   the   total 
allowance  be  subject  to  a  further  deduction  of  75  per  cent  of  such 
earnings. 
In  the  ca.se  of  an  applicant  owning  an  equity  of  $2,000  or  over  in  her  home 
or  other  real  estate  and  other  moneys  in  the  form  of  each  or  securities  that  may 
be  readily  liquidated,  such  other  moneys  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  commission 
and  returned  to  the  apjilicant  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  allowance,  excepting 
$200,  which  may  lie  retained  by  the  applicant  for  emergency  purposes. 

Note. — Exemption  from  above  general  rulings  in  cases  due  to  illness  or  other 
exceptional  conditions  will  be  eons'dered  by  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  the  commission  allowed  coal,  an  extra 
allowance  for  winter  clothino;  in  a  lump  sum  of  $10  to  $20,  and 
emergency  help,  such  as  money  for  doctors  o.r  dentists.  Fifty  dollars 
was  allowed  for  funeral  expenses.  No  provision  was  made  for 
insurance. 

The  mothers  were  not  required  to  keep  itemized  expense  accounts 
except  in  some  cases  as  a  check  on  their  veracity.  Once  a  year  in  the 
fall  all  mothers  receiving  aid  were  required  to  file  with  the  commis- 
sion a  statement  on  a  prescribed  form  having  special  reference  to 
the  financial  status  of  the  family  and  calling  for  data  regarding  all 
income  and  expenditures  on  a  monthly  basis,  together  with  the  pres- 
ent assets  (such  as  ])ro]:*erty)  and  liabilities.  The  statement  also 
included  the  names  of  the  children;  their  ages  and  grades  if  in  school; 
and  if  working,  wages,  names  of  employers,  and  contributions  to  the 
family.  If  the  family  lived  on  a  farm  an  exhaustive  questionnaire 
was  to  be  filled  out  giving  the  names  and  value  of  farm  iuipknneuts, 
number  of  livestock,  amoimt  and  kinds  of  crops  harvested,  amount  of 
sales  of  crops,  and  value  of  farm  products  consumed. 
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SUPPLEMENTING   OF   MOTHERS'   AID 

Inasmuch  as  the  commission  was  authorized  by  law  to  grant  suffi- 
cient aid  to  each  family  to  meet  its  needs  as  shown  by  the  budget  the 
need  of  help  on  a  large  scale  from  other  agencies  did  not  arise.  How- 
ever, the  reduction  of  $25,000  in  the  appropriation  had  necessitated 
supplementary  aid,  especially  for  clothing,  and  this  was  provided  by 
the  ladies'  auxiliary  and  the  friendly  visitors. 

VISITING 

The  staff  visitor  assigned  to  the  territory  outside  Greater  Winnipeg 
could  not  make  visits  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  depending 
upon  the  locality  in  which  the  families  were;  but  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Province,  which  contained  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
mothers'  aid  families,  a  friendly  visitor  was  assigned  to  every  family 
and  visited  every  month.*  The  two  case  workers  assigned  to  Greater 
Winnipeg  were  ex])ected  to  visit  the  families  under  their  care  once 
a  month,  oftener  if  necessary;  and  a  friendly  visitor,  who  likewise 
visited  monthly,  was  also  assigned  to  every  family.  The  following 
case  story  shows  the  results  attained  in  one  family  through  the  joint 
effort  of  the  staff  visitor  and  a  friendly  visitor : 

Mrs.  P.,  to  whom  an  allowance  was  granted  in  August.  1918,  for  her  three 
children  aged  11.  8,  and  2,  was  thoughtless  and  untruthful,  did  not  manage 
well  on  the  grant,  and  was  continually  in  debt.  The  children  were  not  regular 
in  school  attendance  nnd  often  were  late.  As  an  aid  in  helping  to  keep  the 
expenditures  within  the  income  part  of  the  grant  was  placed  as  an  order  in 
one  of  the  department  stores  which  included  a  grocery  division ;  tlie  store  fur- 
nished a  list  of  expenditures  to  the  visitor  each  month.  There  were  lengthy 
discussions  after  the  monthly  bill  was  received  and  careful  instruction  as  to 
the  kinds  of  food  which  were  suitable  for  young  children  and  how  these  foods 
should  be  prejjared.  At  first  it  was  not  uncommon  for  Mrs.  P.  to  say  that  she 
was  quite  clear  of  debt,  though  when  the  staff  worker  returned  to  the  office  she 
would  find  lliat  some  creditor  was  demanding  a  settlemenl.  On  being  (lues- 
tioned  the  following  day  Mrs.  P.  would  merely  look  surprised  and  say  she  had 
forgotten  to  mention  it  but  would  see  that  it  was  attended  to.  This  liappened 
so  often  that  a  new  strategy  was  adopted.  When  an  irate  merchant  com- 
plained thereafter  the  visitor  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  P.'s 
iiome.  and  there  an  agreement  would  be  written  and  signed  in  regard  to 
monthly  payments,  with  no  credit  allowed.  These  disciplinary  interviews  were 
followed  the  next  day  by  a  friendly  call  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  who  ex- 
pounded the  advantages  of  a  pay-as-you-go  policy,  especially  for  the  sake  of 
the  children.  In  the  course  of  time  Mrs.  P.  improved  so  much  that  she  was 
permitted  to  keep  her  own  list  of  expenditures  and  was  given  her  full  allow- 
ance in  cash.  The  same  tactics  were  used  as  to  school  attendance  until  there 
was  no  reason  for  complaint.  The  oldest  child  was  apt  with  her  needle  and 
a  few  hints  as  to  how  she  could  beautify  the  home  were  all  that  were  needed. 
The  friendly  visitor  gave  partly  used  clothing  to  the  family  and  Mrs.  P.  learned 
to  make  over  clothes  so  as  to  keep  the  children  more  neatly  dressed.  After 
four  years  of  patient  service  on  the  part  of  tlie  two  visitors  and  of  positive 
striving  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  P.  the  new  habits  became  well  established  and  the 
old  attitude  of  fear  and  self-defense  gave  way  to  candor  and  self-confidence. 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH 

No  allowance  was  made  in  the  budget  for  health  needs,  nor  did  the 
commission  pay  physicians'  fees.  Allowances  were  made,  however. 
for  eyeglasses,  teeth,  special  diet,  and  other  health  items. 

■•The  distribution  of  the  mothers'  aid  families  was  as  follows:  In  the  northorn  part  of 
the  Province,  about  150;  in  the  southern  part  (not  including  Greater  Winnipeg),  about 
150 ;  in  Winnipeg,  150 ;  in  the  suburbs  of  Winnipeg,  160. 
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General  procedure. 

No  physical  examinations  were  made  preliminary  to  the  granting 
of  aid  nor  periodically  after  aid  was  granted.  The  records  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  allowances  did  not  generally  include  family  medical 
histories,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  a  continuous  record  of 
the  physical  condition  of  each  member  of  the  family.  Tlie  families 
were  assumed  to  be  well  unless  they  complained  of  ill  health  or  there 
were  obvious  signs  of  disease. 

Families  in  AVinnipeg  and  near-by  towns  could  obtain  excellent 
clinical  services  at  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  which  was  sup- 
ported in  part  by  provincial  funds,  and  at  the  Children's  Hospital; 
private  physicians  also  gave  generous  service.  Both  these  hospitals 
had  social-service  departments,  and  the  family  visitors  were  respon- 
sible for  keeping  in  touch  Avith  them  in  regard  to  patients  wiio  re- 
quired long-continued  treatment.  The  visitors  also  had  frequent 
consultations  with  the  examining  physicians.  The  Winnipeg  Gen- 
eral Hospital  conducted  13  s])ecialized  clinics,  including  prenatal, 
nutrition,  and  dental  clinics  for  adults;  25  cents  was  charged  for 
the  first  examination.  Patients  were  referred  by  means  of  a  steer- 
ing blank,  and  written  reports  were  returned  by  the  social-service 
departments.    A  copy  of  a  medical  report  is  as  follows: 

Winnipeg   General   Hospital — Social   Service   Department 

MinjicAL  report 

To  Mothers'  Allowances  Commission. 

Name :  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Address :   

O.  P.  D.  25U2 

1 10 
Diagnosis   (please  explain  medical  terms)  :  High  Mood  pressure,  -^-• 

Probable  duration  of  illness?    Indefinite;  should  be  on  milk  or  bntlcrmilk  diet 

only. 

When  will  patient  be  able  to  work?    

Is  his  line  of  work  injurious? 

Suggestions  or  remarks  in  respect  to  patient's  condition:  Should  have  2  quarts 

of  milk  daily  for  two  iveeks. 

(Signed)  L.    31.    T. 

Date:  19/3/2/,. 

Outside  Winnipeg  there  were  15  hospitals,  2  of  which  had  clinical 
service  and  1  of  which  had  a  medical  social  service  department.  Chil- 
dren and  mothers  requiring  operations  were  taken  to  these  hospitals, 
hospital  care  being  paid  for  (under  the  hospital  aid  act)  at  a  pro  rata 
basis  of  $1.75  a  day  by  the  municipality  and  50  cents  a  day  by  the 
provincial  government. 

The  correction  of  serious  physical  defects  was  required  by  the 
commission  and  the  visitors  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  threaten 
withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  get  these  corrections  made.  Though  in- 
tensive health  supervision  was  carried  on  in  Winnipeg  and  the  sub- 
urbs, the  great  distances  and  lack  of  traveling  facilities,  the  inade- 
quate hospital  facilities,  and  the  inadequate  staff  made  this  out  of 
the  qitestion  through  the  rest  of  the  Province.  The  families  outside 
Winnipeg  generally  consulted  private  physicians  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  as  to  fees;  often  only  a  nominal  charge  was  made. 
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Public  physicians  could  be  secured  in  an  emergency,  and  when  they 
did  not  give  their  services  or  when  long  trips  were  necessary  the 
municipality  paid  them. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

TuhcrcuJosis. — It  Avas  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  require  all 
contact  cases  of  tuberculosis  to  be  examined.  The  Winnipeg  General 
Hospital  maintained  a  tuberculosis  clinic,  and  the  five  city  tubercu- 
losis nurses  and  the  provincial  public-health  nurses  visited  tuber- 
culous patients.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  insist 
upon  sanatorium  care.  Hospital  and  sanatorium  facilities  were  ade- 
quate; a  provincial  sanatorium  at  Ninette,  15  miles  from  Winnipeg, 
cared  for  incipient  and  moderately  advanced  cases,  and  the  King 
George  Hospital  in  the  city  cared  for  advanced  cases. 

Ve?iereal  disease.- — It  was  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  have 
Wassermann  tests  whenever  there  was  reason  to  suspect  venereal 
disease,  and  treatment  was  required  if  the  results  of  the  tests  were 
positive.  The  provincial  department  of  health  maintained  a  genito- 
urinary clinic  in  Winnipeg  and  in  four  other  towns  in  the  Province; 
mothers'  aid  families  in  need  of  treatment  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  one  of  these.  Two  nurses  did  genito-urinary  work,  one  in 
connection  with  the  provincial  department  and  one  in  connection 
with  the  genito-urinary  clinic  of  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital. 

Orthopedic  and  cardiac  affections. — The  only  orthopedic  clinics  in 
Manitoba  were  in  connection  with  four  Winnipeg  hospitals.  The 
clinics  of  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital  were  available  to  anyone 
in  the  Province  who  could  come  to  the  hospital.  The  mothers'  aid 
workers  tried  to  secure  orthopedic  care  for  all  children  whom  they 
knew  to  be  in  need  of  it.  Braces  or  other  apparatus  were  paid  for  by 
relatives  or  by  a  special  grant  through  the  mothers'  allowances  com- 
mission. The  family  visitor  or  the  social-service  departments  of 
the  hospitals  folloAved  up  the  cases. 

There  Avas  no  cardiac  clinic.  Cardiac  cases  were  treated  at  the 
Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  and  patients  could  be  accommodated  at 
the  Convalescent  Hospital,  though  this  was  rarely  used  for  mothers' 
aid  families. 

Eye.,  ear.,  nose.,  and  throat  affections. — The  eye  clinics  conducted 
by  the  department  of  education  and  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital 
were  generally  used.  The  school  nurses  followed  up  such  cases  very 
carefully  and  frequently  attended  to  obtaining  the  necessary  treat- 
ment on  their  own  initiative. 

Medical  work  for  infants  and  preschool  children. — The  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  city  department  of  health  employed  14  nurses, 
who  followed  up  the  mothers  of  babies  born  in  the  hospitals,  visiting 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  first  year  of  the  baby's  life.  The 
bureau  also  provided  milk  and  formulas. 

A  child-health  conference,  primarily  for  children  under  2  years  of 
age,  was  conducted  weekly  at  the  central  office  of  the  Winnipeg  De- 
partment of  Health ;  the  commission  encouraged  mothers  who  had 
babies  to  attend  these.  Outside  Winnipeg  the  public-health  nurses 
conducted  weekly  conferences  for  children  up  to  school  age  in  19 
child-health  centers.  Dental  clinics  were  conducted  in  connection 
with  two  such  centers,  and  prenatal  work  was  done  also. 
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Forty-eight  child-health  conferences  were  held  at  agricultural 
fairs  in  the  summer  of  1923,  and  2,000  children  were  given  physical 
examinations.  The  babies  were  followed  up  if  treatment  Avas  needed. 
As  the  nurses  were  expected  to  keep  in  touch  Avith  the  families  re- 
ceiving allowances,  their  effort  could  be  counted  on  to  encourage 
these  mothers  to  attend  whenever  a  center  Avas  available.  This  was 
not  a  requirement,  hoAvever,  and  it  Avas  not  definitely  knoAvn  how 
many  mothers'  aid  children  were  under  the  care  of  the  child-health 
centers. 

School  medical  inspection. — In  Winnipeg  it  was  the  practice  to 
giA^e  i^hj^sical  examination  to  all  school  children  once  a  year.  For  the 
school  year  1923-24  the  children  A\-ere  divided  into  three  groups 
for  purposes  of  examination;  namel}',  (1)  those  just  entering  school, 
(2)  those  found  defective  at  a  previous  examination  and  those  se- 
lected by  the  nurses  as  being  in  need  of  medical  care,  and  (3)  all 
children  10  years  old  and  14  years  old.  There  Avere  14  school  nurses, 
each  supervising  about  2.700  children.  School  inspections  Avere  made 
once  in  six  Aveeks  or  tAvo  months.  The  nurses  Aveighed  and  measured 
all  school  children  once  a  year,  and  tested  for  vision;  and  if  they 
found  a  defect  the  physician  made  an  examination.  Six  dental 
clinics  provided  free  dental  care  to  all  needy  school  children. 

School  children  outside  Winnipeg  proper  Avere  inspected  once  a 
year  by  the  32  provincial  public-health  nurses.  The  yearly  inspec- 
tions included  height  and  Aveight  measurements.  This  provided  for 
about  half  the  scliool  population  of  the  Province  outside  Winnipeg; 
for  the  remaining  rural  sections  there  was  no  provision. 

No  plan  had  been  developed  for  review  of  the  school  medical  re- 
ports by  the  case  Avorkers  on  the  staff  nor  for  the  follow-up  of  the 
school  examinations.  The  school  nurses  AA^ere  very  actiA'e  in  having 
physical  defects  corrected,  and  this  Avork  Avas  left  to  them  unless 
there  Avas  some  chronic  trouble. 

Malnutrition. — In  Winnipeg  if  the  school  nurses  in  their  annual 
inspection  of  school  children  found  underAveight  children  an  entry 
Avas  made  on  the  medical  card  indicating  that  the  medical  inspector 
was  to  rcAveigh  these  children.  A  report  Avas  also  sent  to  the  parents. 
There  Avere  no  nutrition  clinics  in  the  schools,  but  the  nurses  gave 
some  individual  instruction,  and  the  Woman  Teachers'  Club  was 
financing  lunches  of  milk  and  crackers  in  one  school  that  had  a  high 
percentage  of  undernourished  children.  The  Winnipeg  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  Children's  Hospital  each  conducted  a  nutrition  class, 
and  undernourished  children  Avere  referred  to  these. 

In  the  19  rural  municipalities  and  11  suburban  sections  where  the 
32  provincial  public-health  nurses  Avere  stationed  the  underweight 
and  undernouris^hed  children  Avere  formed  into  Aveekly  nutrition 
classes  after  the  yearly  ychool  examinations.  The  nurses  visited  the 
homes  and  instructed  the  mothers  in  regard  to  health  habits  and 
food,  as  did  the  staff  Avorkers  and  friendly  visitors  also.  If  children 
Avere  seriously  undernourished  the  nurses  communicated  with  the 
commission  in  regard  to  extra  diet.  It  Avas  not  known  how  many 
mothers'  aid  children  were  underweight  or  were  attending  the  nutri- 
tion classes. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH 

Available  facilities. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  a  psychologist  was  about  to  take  charge 
of  the  psychological  work  in  the  public  schools,  the  teachers  referring 
children  Avho  were  retarded  or  who  seemed  mentally  deficient  to  this 
department  for  examination  and  assignment  to  a  grade  or  to  a  special 
class.  Physical  examinations  preceded  the  psychological  examina- 
tions (the  school  physical  inspection  was  sometimes  considered  suffi- 
cient). The  psychological  department  had  no  social  worker;  the 
school  nurses  visited  the  homes  of  deficient  children  and  secured 
family  and  developmental  histories.  It  was  expected  that  much 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  behavior  problems,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  study  the  department  had  not  yet  undertaken  this  Avork. 

Excellent  facilities  existed  in  Winnipeg  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mental  defect  ancf  disease.  The  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital adjoined  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital  and  each  used  the 
facilities  of  the  other.  Both  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  which  ac- 
commodated 50  patients,  and  the  clinic  maintained  by  this  hospital 
were  supported  by  the  provincial  government  and  thus  served  the 
entire  Province.  Follow-up  work  was  done  by  one  of  the  two  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  connected  with  the  clinic  if  this  seemed  neces- 
sary; or  by  a  staff  visitor,  or  by  a  friendly  visitor,  or  by  all  three 
working  together. 

There  were  two  other  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  in  the  Province 
outside  Winnipeg,  also  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  These 
hospitals  did  not  maintain  clinics,  nor  were  there  any  traveling 
clinics  in  the  Province. 

Follow-up  of  special  types  of  problems. 

In  Winnipeg  and  the  suburbs  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  secure 
psychological  examinations  and  advice  in  regard  to  retarded  and 
subnormal  children,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  mothers'  aid 
workers  in  Winnipeg  to  obtain  expert  advice  on  all  such  problems. 
If  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  simply  one  of  retardation  the  school 
psychologist  was  consulted;  if  mental  defect  or  disease  seemed  to  be 
involved  the  clinic  at  the  Psychopatliic  Hospital  was  used.  Children 
whose  fathers  had  been  or  were  insane  were  not  examined  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine,  but  sometimes  arrangement  was  made  for  examina- 
tion at  the  psychiatric  clinic,  especially  if  these  children  were  back- 
Avard  in  school  or  showed  symptoms  of  mental  unbalance.  The 
Psychopathic  Hospital  often  knew  the  family  histories  of  children 
whose  fathers  had  been  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  as 
such  commitment  could  be  made  through  this  hospital.  If  children 
showed  behavior  difficulties  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  them  in 
club  activities  or  to  get  the  help  of  a  "  big  brother  "•  or  a  "  big  sister." 
If  such  methods  were  not  adequate  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion to  have  these  children  examined  by  a  psychologist  or  a 
psychiatrist. 

Outside  Winnipeg  the  reports  from  the  ungraded  schools  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  diagnose  retardation  and  the  great  distances 
prevented  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  any  of  the  hospitals  for  mental 
diseases.  The  only  service  that  could  be  provided  was  that  given  by 
the  friendly  visitors,  who  might  be  helped  by  suggestions  from  a  sta0 
visitor. 
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A  mentally  defective  child  needing  institutional  care  would  be  put 
on  the  waiting  list  for  permanent  custodial  care. 

HOUSING 

Compared  with  the  housing  problem  in  many  cities  in  the  United 
States,  the  housing  conditions  in  Winnipeg  seemed  excellent.  The 
families  both  in  Winnipeg  and  in  the  country  lived  in  cottage 
houses  with  abundance  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  light,  and  plaj^  space. 
The  wide  streets  and  shade  trees  gave  an  impression  of  space  and 
quiet  beaut3^  The  majority  of  the  homes  even  in  the  city  had  a 
small  flower  plot  or  border,  and  the  windows  were  full  of  blooming 
plants.     In  the  country  vegetable  gardens  were  the  rule. 

No  family  occupied  less  than  three  rooms.  Generally  there  were 
four  or  more.  There  was  a  living  or  sitting  room,  though  some- 
times a  pleasant  kitchen  did  duty  for  sitting  room  as  well.  In 
Winnipeg  a  few  houses  occupied  by  mothers'  aid  families  had  bath- 
rooms, and  the  others  had  inside  toilets;  but  outside  the  city  the 
majority  of  the  toilets  were  outside.  There  was  no  running  water, 
gas,  nor  electricity  in  the  Province  except  in  the  towns.  ISIost  of  the 
mothers  cooked  with  coal  or  vrood,  and  some  used  oil  stoves  in 
summer.  There  was  no  great  need  of  ice;  the  cellars  were  used  for 
cooling. 

In  considering  where  a  family  should  live  care  was  given  to  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
house.  A  family  might  be  advised  to  move  from  a  lonely  country 
house  to  a  hamlet  or  town  for  the  sake  of  better  educational  or  other 
community  advantages.  The  maximum  rent  allowed  for  a  mother 
and  two  children  was  $20  per  month;  for  a  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren. $25  a  month;  for  a  mother  and  four  children,  $30  or  $35  a 
month.  However,  a  mother  might  take  women  boarders  to  make  up 
the  rent  if  it  exceeded  that  allowed  in  the  budget.  There  were  263 
mothers  who  owned  their  homes  in  whole  or  in  part  and  113  others 
owned   their  farms  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  following  case  story  illustrates  the  efforts  made  in  regard  to 
proper  housing  for  mothers'  aid  families: 

Mrs.  H.  had  five  children  under  7  years  of  age  and  was  expecting  a  baby  in 
two  months.  The  family  was  destitute  because  of  the  long  sickness  and  previous 
unemployment  of  the  father,  and  Mrs.  H.  in  her  extremity  had  sold  lier  furni- 
ture. When  her  husband  died  her  neighbors  took  her  and  the  children  into 
their  homes,  and  all  the  payment  she  could  promise  was  the  remnant  of 
bedding  still  unsold.  At  this  stage  the  mothers'  aid  worker  began  to  help. 
As  it  was  essential  that  Mrs.  H.  have  rest  and  special  nourishment  before 
her  confinement,  a  furnished  room  was  found  for  her  and  the  youngest  child, 
and  the  four  older  children  were  placed  temporarily  in  a  children's  home. 
While  Mrs.  H.  was  in  the  hospital  the  ladies'  auxiliary  collected  furniture 
and  gave  the  mothers'  aid  visitor  money  to  buy  what  was  necessary,  so  that 
when  Mrs.  H.  and  her  new  baby  were  ready  to  leave  the  hospital  a  little  com- 
fortably furnished  cottage  was  ready.  The  cottage  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  two  other  mothers  receiving  aid ;  good  fires  and  an  appetizing  meal  com- 
pleted the  welcome  home.  Three  days  later  the  visitor  brought  home  the  four 
older  children. 
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EDUCATION 

COOPERATION   WITH   THE   SCHOOLS   AND   FACILITIES   FOR  EDUCATION 

Contacts  with  the  schools. 

The  visitors  planned  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  schools,  and 
they  could  do  this  in  Winnipeg  and  the  suburbs.  Visit  to  the 
schools  were  frequently  made.  In  country  districts  the  school- 
teacher often  was  a  friendly  visitor  as  well.  The  teachers  sent  to  the 
mothers'  allowances  commission  every  quarter  a  copy  of  their  quar- 
terly or  monthly  report  to  the  parents.  One  of  the  city  workers  re- 
ceived copies  of  these  reports  monthly  for  each  child  in  school  under 
her  supervision. 

Provision  for  handicapped  children. 

The  fhysically  hancUcafped  child. — The  public  schools  had  one 
sight-conservation  class,  but  no  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf, 
crippled,  or  other  physically  handicapped  children,  nor  were  there 
any  open-air  classes.  The  Province  maintained  an  institution  for  the 
education  and  vocational  training  of  the  blind. 

The  mentally  handicapped  child. — There  were  26  special  classes 
in  the  public  schools  in  which  children  were  enrolled  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  psychological  department  of  the  schools. 

Provision  for  children  wishing  further  education. 

No  scholarships  were  available  except  those  in  the  four  colleges, 
but  evidently  the  commission  made  an  effort  to  assist  and  to  en- 
courage children  to  obtain  educational  advantages  and  applied  with 
careful  consideration  for  individual  cases  the  ruling  requiring  the 
equivalent  of  the  child's  wages  after  he  was  15  years  old  to  be 
deducted  from  the  grant  if  he  did  not  go  to  work. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  ruling  that  all  children  must  go  to 
work  at  15  years  or  the  eciuivalent  of  their  earning  capacity  be 
made  up  in  some  other  w^ay  is  shown  in  the  following  case  story : 

Mrs.  L.,  who  had  been  a  widow  for  five  years,  was  living  on  a  farm  with  her 
four  (.'hildien,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  15-.vear-old  Marie,  when  she  applied 
for  aid  in  1921.  She  had  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  support  herself  and 
her  children  by  selling  milk  to  campers  in  the  summer  and  raising  vegetables  to 
live  on  through  the  winter.  She  wished  to  sell  her  farm,  pay  her  debts,  and 
move  to  Winnipeg  so  that  Marie  might  go  to  high  school.  When  this  was 
done  Marie  obtained  work  in  a  private  family  to  pay  for  her  room  and  board 
and  graduated  from  high  school.  In  1923,  at  17  years  of  age,  she  secured  a 
permit  to  teach  in  the  country  at  a  salary  of  .^90  a  month.  Of  this  she  sent 
home  .$35  a  month.  In  the  fall  she  was  told  that  ■;he  permit  could  not  be 
continued;  and  as  she  had  sent  home  all  the  money  she  could  spare  she  could 
see  no  way  of  going  to  normal  school.  The  mothers'  aid  visitor  took  the 
matter  up  with  a  member  of  the  provincial  department  of  education,  who 
advanced  Marie's  tuition  as  a  jjersoual  loan.  The  mothers'  allowances  com- 
mission made  a  special  concession  in  permitting  her  to  take  the  year's  training 
without  contributing  to  the  family  support,  and  they  also  increased  the  grant 
from  $53  to  $76.  Marie,  however,  earned  her  room  and  board.  The  next  year 
she  passed  her  examination  and  was  given  a  school  in  the  country  with  the 
promise  of  one  nearer  home.  She  was  planning  to  help  a  younger  sister  take 
the  teachers'  training  course.  The  16-year-old  son  was  given  special  permission 
to  attend  school  to  make  up  for  time  lost  when  he  was  delivering  milk  on  the 
farm.     He  earned  his  food  and  clothing  allowance  after  school  hours. 
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Several  boys  and  girls  were  taking  business  courses  in  evening 
schools.  Apprenticeship  was  not  greatly  encouraged  except  when  a 
child  had  a  special  aptitude,  because  of  the  small  wages  earned  while 
learning.  Two  boys  were  studying  engineering  in  railway  shops, 
and  two  were  learning  printing.  Six  boys  and  girls  were  taking  day 
business  courses,  four  in  high  school  and  two  in  commercial  schools. 
A  few  children  were  taking  piano  lessons  which  were  provided  free 
or  were  paid  for  by  money  earned  by  the  child  or  the  mother  by  some 
extra  work.  The  workers  were  eager  to  find  such  opportunities,  and 
one  visitor  had  secured  free  violin  and  piano  lessons  for  three  chil- 
dren in  one  family,  all  of  whom  played  in  a  church  orchestra. 

SCHOOLING  AND   WORK   OF   CHILDREN    14   AND    15   YEARS   OLD 

The  child-labor,  compulsory-education,  and  mothers'  aid  laws. 

The  compulsory-education  and  child-labor  laws^  required  school 
attendance  from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  Any  school  board  having  an 
attendance  officer,  however,  might  by  by-law  require  children  to  re- 
main in  school  until  15  years  of  age.  School  attendance  was  required 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  if  the  child  was  not  employed  in 
industry,  on  the  farm,  or  at  household  duties.  Boj-^s  13  years  old 
could  obtain  employment  certificates  permitting  them  to  work  in 
stores  not  more  than  two  hours  a  day  on  school  days  or  eight  hours 
a  day  on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  law  did  not  allow  boys  under 
14  or  girls  under  15  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  factories.  In 
AVinnipeg  school  attendance  was  required  to  the  age  of  14,  and  a 
child  had  to  remain  in  school  until  the  close  of  the  school  term  during 
which  he  attained  the  full  age  of  14  years.  There  were  no  continua- 
tion schools. 

The  mothers'  aid  law  did  not  specify  the  age  at  which  grants 
should  cease,  but  the  mothers'  allowances  commission  had  ruled  that 
they  should  be  given  only  to  the  age  of  15  years,  regardless  of  the 
child's  health  or  school  grade.  Cntil  1923  the  commission  had  been 
liberal  in  permitting  children  to  continue  in  school  to  the  age  of  16 
years,  but  with  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  the  ruling  that  all 
children  should  go  to  work  at  15  was  applied.  Furthermore,  it  was 
required  that  the  child's  contribution  to  the  family  in  wages  must 
be  made  up  by  some  other  member  of  the  family  or  a  relative  if  the 
child  continued  in  school. 

Children  in  school  and  at  work. 

There  were  111  children  (56  boys  and  55  girls)  14  and  15  years  of 
age  in  the  families  receiving  aid;  76  of  them  were  14  years  old  and 
35  were  15  years  old.  Of  these  111  children  84  were  attending  school, 
18  were  working,  and  9  were  neither  attending  school  nor  working. 

=  Manitoba,  Stat.,  Consolidated  Amendments  1924.  ch.  164,  sec.  3,  p.  120S  ;  Rev.  Stat. 
1913,  ch.  180,  sees.  19-20.  pp.  2641-2G42  (Consolidated  Amendments  1924,  ch.  ISO,  pp. 
1338-1339),  Rev.  Stat.  1918,  ch.  70,  sees.  5-6,  pp.  1052-1053  (Consolidated  Amendments 
1924,  ch.  70,  pp.  493-494). 
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Children  in  school. — Among  the  84  children  14  and  15  years  old 
attending  school  were  43  boys  and  41  girls.  The  grade  and  type  of 
school  in  which  they  were  enrolled  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  children  J4  and  15  years  old  in  school  at  the  time  of  the  studi/,  by 
grade  and  type  of  school;  Manitoba,  Canada 


Grade  or  type  of  school 


Total 


Children  14  and  15  years  old  attending  school 


Boys 


Total    14  years  15years 


Girls 


Total     14  years  15  year. 


Total 

Elementary  school 
Second  grade.. 
Third  grade . . . 
Fourth  grade.. 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  grade.. 

High  school: 

First  year 

Second  year .  _ . 
Third  year 

Business  school 


The  two  lo-year-old  girls  in  business  school  and  the  15-year-old 
boy  in  the  third  year  of  high  school  had  been  given  special  permis- 
sion to  continue  in  school,  and  an  allowance  was  being  continued  for 
a  15-year-old  boy  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  who  had  just 
become  15  and  had  not  yet  found  work;  but  no  allowances  were 
granted  to  two  other  15-year-old  boys  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school  and  to  three  boys  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  although 
none  of  the  five  had  yet  been  able  to  find  work.  The  15-3'ear-old 
boy  in  the  eighth  grade  was  earning  $12  a  month  for  work  outside 
school  hours.  The  14-year-old  girl  in  the  second  grade  was  mentally 
defective,  and  the  15-year-old  girl  in  the  fourth  grade  was  under 
the  care  of  a  tuberculosis  clinic. 

Occupations  and  earmnffs  of  the  working  children. — The  occupa- 
tions of  the  18  worldng  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  were  as 
follows : 


Number  of 
children 

Total IS 


Boys 


Delivery   boy 

Office  and  messenger  boy. 

In  printing  office 

Clerk  in  bank 


10 


Number  of 
children 


Girls. 


Housewurker 

Factory    worker. 

Clerk  in  store 

Clerical    worker. 


All  these  working  cliildren  were  15  years  old  except  one  delivery 
boy,  who  was  14.  This  bo}^  and  five  others  had  left  school  in  the 
eighth  grade;  another  was  in  the  sixth  grade,  four  Avere  in  the 
seventh,  and  six  were  in  the  high  school  (four  in  the  first  year,  two 
in  the  second).     For  one  child  the  grade  was  not  reported. 
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The  monthly  earnings  of  the  working  children  were  as  follows : 

Number  of 
children 

Total 18 

•  $15 4 

$20,  under  $30 2 

$30,  under  $40 8 

$40,  under  $50 3 

$50  or  over 1 

This  list  includes,  however,  the  earnings  of  a  16-year-old  boy  for 
whom  some  data  were  reported  and  does  not  include  one  of  the 
14-year-old  children,  who  was  working  as  an  apprentice  in  a  printing 
office  and  receiving  no  wages.  One  of  the  four  children  earning  $15 
a  month  received  her  board  in  addition,  and  it  is  probable  that  two 
of  the  other  three  did  also,  as  they  were  employed  at  housework,  the 
fourth  being  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.  The  amounts  contributed 
b}'  these  children  to  the  family  support  varied,  the  majority  giving 
approximately  half  their  earnings.  Two  of  the  three  girls  who  were 
doing  housework  contributed  $3  a  month  and  one  contributed  $5  a 
month.  The  girl  who  was  clerk  in  a  country  store  and  earning  $15 
did  not  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
Children  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Among  the  nine  children  who  were  neither  attending  school  nor 
working  Avere  two  15-year-old  girls  and  two  14-year-old  boys  who 
were  temporarily  out  of  work.  Two  14-year-old  girls  were  staying 
at  home  to  help  their  mothers,  who  were  ill,  and  one  14-year-old  girl 
who  could  not  attend  school  on  account  of  trouble  with  her  e^-es  was 
also  helping  at  home.  One  14-year-oId  boy  had  to  stop  work  on 
account  of  illness.  For  a  15-year-old  bo}^  no  further  information 
was  obtained. 
Illustrative  case  history. 

The  following  case  history  illustrates  the  responsibility  assumed 
b}'  working  children : 

Mrs.  M.  was  granted  aid  from  November,  1918,  to  May.  1923,  for  four  children 
aged  15.  12,  4,  and  2.  Thomas,  the  oldest  boy,  had  started  to  work  in  a  garage, 
and  during  the  two  years  he  had  been  at  work  he  had  not  only  contributed  to 
the  family  the  amount  required  by  the  commission  but  kept  up  the  repairs  on 
the  house,  buying  the  paint  to  repaint  it  and  doing  the  work  himself  in  the 
evenings.  In  the  year  prior  to  the  study  the  side  of  the  cellar  had  fallen  in, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it  and  repair  the  plumbing.  Thomas  had 
been  saving  to  buy  some  new  clothes  and  have  a  holiday ;  but  he  went  to  the 
bank,  drew  out  all  his  money,  and  told  his  mother  to  call  the  workmen.  His 
savings  would  make  the  first  payment,  and  he  would  pay  the  rest  monthly. 
The  mothers'  allowances  commission  gi-anted  a  special  allowance,  however,  and 
the  boy  started  to  save  again  for  his  clothes.  When  his  wages  were  raised  to 
those  of  the  average  working  man  he  told  the  visitor  that  the  family  could 
manage  without  the  grant,  though  there  were  still  two  children  in  school ;  and 
with  the  boy's  promise  to  assist  his  mother  until  the  younger  children  were  able 
to  take  his  place  the  grant  was  canceled.  The  visitor  telephoned  to  Thomas's 
employer  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  home  would  now  be  upon  the 
boy's  shoulders.  Two  weeks  later  the  mother  stated  that  Thomas  had  been 
given  charge  of  a  department  and  his  wages  raised.  To  make  up  for  the  lost 
vacation  the  boy's  employers  took  him  with  them  on  a  motor  trip  during  which 
he  had  charge  of  the  car ;  he  had  a  good  holiday  and  was  treated  well. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  THE  MOTHERS 

A  few  mothers  were  enrolled  in  English  or  sewing  classes.  Very 
few'  receivino-  aid  could  not  speak  English;  these  were  encouraged, 
but  not  required,  to  attend  classes  in  English. 

RECREATION 

The  budget  carried  an  item  for  recreation,  allowing  $1.2.5  a  month 
for  a  family  consisting  of  a  mother  and  three  children.  This  had  to 
cover  also  such  expenses  as  those  incidental  to  health  and  education. 
Employed  minors  up  to  18  years  of  age  were  allowed  $5  a  month  for 
incidentals  (not  including  clothing)  ;  those  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  20  were  allowed  20  per  cent  of  their  wages  in  addition  to  this  $5; 
and  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  (21  years  of  age  or  older)  were 
allowed  30  per  cent  of  their  wages  in  addition  to  the  $5. 

Outdoor  sports  in  winter  and  summer  were  much  enjoyed.  The 
schools  were  not  used  as  social  centers  in  Winnipeg,  though  a  few 
community  clubs  met  in  the  schoolhouses.  In  the  country  the  schools 
were  used  for  all  kinds  of  entertainment.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  social  life,  especially  in  the  country,  was  the  church. 
Every  effort  was  made  bj^  the  mothers'  aid  visitors  to  keep  the  church 
connections  of  the  families  close  and  well  knit.  Some  memberships 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or  the  Young  AVomen's 
Christian  Association  had  been  granted  by  the  commission.  Boy 
Scout  and  Girl  Scout  troops  were  organized  in  the  large  towns,  but 
not  many  mothers'  aid  children  belonged.  There  were  not  many 
libraries  or  playgrounds  except  in  Winnipeg.  A  few  families  owned 
pianos  or  phonographs  or  had  contracted  for  them  before  the  father's 
death.  Often  the  relatives  would  pay  the  balance  due  so  that  the 
family  could  keep  them. 

There  were  a  number  of  fresh-air  camps  to  which  mothers  and  chil- 
dren were  sent  from  Winnipeg  for  a  two  weeks'  summer  outing.  The 
Roman  Catholic  organizations  conducted  one  camp,  the  Jewish  group 
maintained  one,  the  Robertson  Memorial  Settlement  had  two  cottages 
for  mothers  with  babies,  and  one  camp  for  boys  and  girls  was  main- 
tained by  the  business  men  of  the  city.  About  50  mothers'  aid  fam- 
ilies were  sent  to  these  camps  through  the  help  of  the  city  auxiliary 
of  friendly  visitors,  who  raised  the  funds  for  food  and  traveling 
expenses. 
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